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A 


HER GRACE 


IHE 


Ducheſs of Newcaltle, 


On Her OsBnssxxvartrons v pon 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


T His Book i Book of Books, and onely fits 
Great ſearching Brains, and Quinteſſence of Wits ; 


For this will give you an Eternal Fame, 
And laſt to all Poſterity your Name : 
You conquer Death, in a | perpetual Lite ; 
And make me famous too in ſuch a Wife. 
So I will Propheſze m ſpight of Fools, 
When dead, then honour d, and be read in Schools. 
And Iple dixit loft, not He, but She 
Still cited in your ſtrong Philoſophy. 
a 2 William Newcaſtle. 


T7 TI TIE77; 


ER 


CES 


Duke of Newcaſtle. 


| = _ Lord, 
| Q >| N this preſent Treatiſe, F have ven- 


{| tured to make ſome Obſervations 
upon Experimental Philoſophy, 
and to examine the Opinions of 
EN 3 ſome of ourModernMicroſcopical 
BH Cee, _ RY | or Dioptrical W riters: and,though 
your Grace isnot onely a Lover of Vertuoſoes, but a 
Vertuoſo your feIf,and have as good,and as many forts 
of Optick Glaſſes as any one elſe; yet you do not bu. 
ſte your {elf nach with this brittle Art, but imploy 
molt part of your time in the more Noble and Heroick 
Art of Horſemanſhip and Weapons, as alſo in the ſweet 


and delightful Art of Poetry, and in the uſeful Art of 
a 3 Archi- 


— — ——  — 


ArchiteFure, &-c. which ſhews that you do not be- 
lieve much in the Informations of thoſe Optick- 
Glaſſes, at leaſt think them not fo uſeful as others do, 
that ſpend moſt of their time in Dioptrical inſpeQions, 
Thetruth is, My Lord, That moſt Men in theſe latter 
times, buſie themſelves more with other Worlds, than 
with this they live in, which to me ſeems ſtrange, unlels 
they could find out ſome Art that would carry them 
into thoſe Cafleſtial Worlds,which I doubt will never 
be; nay, if they did,it would beno better than Lucian s, 
| or the French-man's Art,with Bottles, Bladders, &>«c. or 
like the Man's that would ſcrue himſelf up into the 
 Moon:And therefore,] confeſs, I have but little faith in 
ſuch Arts, and as little in Teleſcopical, Microſcopical, 
and thelike inſpeQtions;and prefer rational and judicious 
Obſervations, before deluding-Glafſes and Experi- 
ments; which, as I have more at large declared in this 
following W ork, fo I leaveit to your Graces peruſal 
and judgment, which I know is ſo juſt, ſo exa&, and 
ſo wile, that I may more ſafely relic upon it, then all 
others beſides ; andif your Grace do but approve of it, 
T care not if all the World condemnit; for, your Graces 
Approbation is all that can be defired from, 


My Lord, 


Your Graces honeſt Wife, 


and humble Servant, 


M. N. 


TO THE 


MOST FAMOUS 


UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDG. 


Moſt Noble,and Eminently-Learned, 


0 not jug it an Impertinency zhat now agam 
I preſume to offer unto you, another Piece of 

| SJ Bl Philoſophical Works ; for, when I re- 

) WE | fied? upon the Honour you have done me, I 

—_— amſo much ſenſ#ble of it, that I am trou. 
bled I cannot make you an acknowledgment anſwerable to 
your great Giualities. 

Ton might, if not with ſcorn, with ſolence have paſſed 
by, when one of my Sex, and, what is more, one that ne. 
wer was verſed in the ſublime -Arts aud Sciences of mm 
ture, took upon ber to write, not onely of Philoſophy , t 
bi obeſ of all Human Learnine, but to offer it to ſo Ro 
ſi celebrated an Univerſity as yours; but your Goodneſs 
and 


_— 
UG 


andCiwiliy being as great as your Learning, would rather 
conceal, than diſcover or laugh at thoſe weakneſſes, and im- 
perfections which you know my Sex is liable to ; nay, ſo far 
you were from this,that by your civil reſpets,and undeſerved 
commendations, you were pleaſed to cheriſh rather, than 
quite to ſuppreſs or extinguiſh my weak endeavours. 

For which F avour, as I found my ſelf doubly indebted to 
you, ſo I thought it my duty to pay you my double acknowledg- 
ments ; T hanks,you know, can never be unſeaſonable, when 
petitions may; neither can they be unpleaſing zphen petitions 
often are troubleſome : And ſmce there is no ſacrifice, which 
God is more delightedwith, than that of T hanks-giving, I 
live in bopes you will not refuſe this repeated Offer of Gra- 


titude, but favourably, as a due to your Merits, receive iz 


from her, who both of your Ingenuity, Learning and Civi- 
lity is the greateſt admirer, and ſhall always profeſs 
ber ſl, 


Your moſt Obliged and 
Devoted Servant, 


M. N. 


THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


ENSUING 


TREATISE. 


SECS Is probable, ſome will ſay, that my 
JJ much writing is a diſeaſe; but what 
diſeaſe they will judg it to be, can- 
nottell; I do verily believe they 
will take it to be a diſeaſe of the 
Brain; but ſurely they cannot call 
it an Apopledical or L ethargical diſeaſe : Perhaps they 
will fay, it isan extravagant, or at leaſt a Fanraſtical 
diſeaſe ; but I hope they will rather call it a diſcale of 
Wit. Let them give it what name they pleaſe; 
yet: of this I am ſure, that if much Writing be 
a diſeaſe, then the beſt Philoſophers, both Moral and 


b Natural, 
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Natural ; as alſo the beſt Divines, Lawyers, PhyſitL 
ans, Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, MathematiciansChy- 
miſts, and many more have been grievouſly ſick: and 
Seneca, Plinins, Ariſtotle, Cicero, T acitus, Plutarch, 
Euclid, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, St. Auguſtin, St. Am- 
broſe, Scotus, Hippocrates, Galen, Paracelſus, and 
Hundreds more,have been at death's door with the diſ- 
eaſe of W riting.Now,to be infe&ed with the ſame diſ- 
eaſe, which the devouteſt , wiſeſt, wittieſt, ſybtileſt, 
moſt learned and eloquent Men have been trouþled 
withal,is no diſgrace ; but the greateſt honour that can 
happen tothemoſt ambitious perſon in the world : and 
next tothe honour of being thus infe&ed,jt isalſo agreat 
delight and pleaſure to me, as being the onely Paſtime 
which imploys my idle hours;inſomuch, that,were I ſure 
no body did read my Works, yet I would not quit 


my paſtime for all that : for althoughthey ſhould not 


delight others, yet they delight me ; and if all Women 
that have no imployment in worldly affairs, ſhould but 
ſpend their time as harmleſly as do, they would not 
commit ſuch faults as many are accuſed of. 

I confeſs, there are many uſeleſs and ſu S 
Books, and perchance mine will add to the number of 
them ; eſpecially it is to be obſerved, that there have 
been in this latter age, as many Writers of Natural 
Philoſophy,as in former ages there havebeen of Moral 
Philoſophy ; which multitude,I fear, will produce ſuch 
a confuſion of Truth and Faſhood , as the number 
of 
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of Moral Writers formerly did, with their over-nice 
diviſions of Vertues and Vi ices, whereby they did puzle 
their Readers o, that they knew not how to diſtinguiſh 
between them. The like, I doubt, will prove amongſt 
our Natural Philoſophers, who by their extracted, or 
rather diſtracted Arguments, confound both Divinity 
and Natural Philoſophy Senſe and Reaſon,Natureand 
Art, ſo much as in time we ſhall have, rather a Chaos, 
than a well-order d Univerſe, by their DoQrine : Be- 
ſides, many of their W ritingsare but parcels taken from 
the Ancient; but ſuch V riters are like thoſe unconſci- 
onable Men in Civil Wars, which endeavour to pull 
down the Hereditary Manſions of Noble-men and 
Gentlemen, to build a Cottage of their own ; for,ſo do 
they pull down the Learning of Ancient Authors, to 
render themſelves famous in compoſing Books of 
their own. But though this Age does ruin Pa- 
laces, to make Cottages ; Churches, to make Con- 
venticles ; and Univerſities to make private Col. 
ledges; and endeavour not onely towound, but to kill 
and bury the Fame of ſuch meritorious Perſons as the 
Ancient were; yet, I hope God of his mercy will 
preſerve State, Church, and Schools, from ruin and 
deſtruction : Nor do I think their weak works will 
beable to overcomethe ſtrong Witsof the Ancient;for, 
ſetting aſide ſome few of our Moderns, all the reſt are 
but like dead and withered leaves, in compariſon to 


lovely and lively Plants; and as for Arts, I am contt- 
b 2 dent, 
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dent, that where there is one good Art foundin theſe 
latter Ages, there are two better old Arts loſt, both of 
the Egiptians, Grecians, Romans, and many other An- 
cient Nations; (whenI fay loſt, I mean in relation to 


our knowledg, not in Nature; for nothing can be loſt 


in Nature.) Truly, the Art of Augury was far more 
beneficial then thelately invented Art of Micrography; 
for I cannot perceive any great advantage this Art doth 
bring us. The Eclipſe of the Sun and Moon was not 
found out by T'eleſcopes;nor the motions of the Load- 
ſtone, orthe Art of Navigation, or the Art of Guns 
and Gun-powder , or the Art of Printing, and the 
like, by Microſcopes; nay, if it be true, that Te- 
leſcopes make appear the ſpots in the Sun and Moon, 
or diſcover ſome new Stars, what benefit is that to 
us ? Orif Microſcopes do truly repreſent the exterior 
parts and ſuperficies of ſome minute Creatures, what 
advantageth it our knowledg?For unleſs they could di 
cover their interior,corporeal, figurative motions, and 
the obſcure actions of Nature,or the cauſes which make 
ſuch or ſuch Creatures ; I ſee no great benefit or ad- 
vantage they yield to Man:Or if they diſcover how re- 
fleed light makes looſe and ſuperficial Colours, ſuch 
as noſooner perceived but are again diffolved ; what 
benefit is that to Man ? - For neither Painters nor Dy- 
erscanincloſe and mix that Atomical duſt, and thofe 
refletions of" light to ſerve them for an y uſe. Wheres 
fore,in my opinion, it isboth timeand labour loſt : for) 
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theinſpeCtion of the exterior parts of Vegetables, doth 
not give us any knowledg how to Sow, Set, Plant, 
and Graft; fo that a Gardener or Husbandman will 
gain no advantage atall by this Art: The inſpeion of 
a Bee, through a Microſcope, will bring him no more 
Honey;nor the inſpeQtion of a grain,more Corn;neither 
will the inſpe&tion of duſty Atoms, and refleQions of 
light, teach Painters how to make and mix Colours, 
although it may perhaps be an advantage to a decayed 
Ladie's face, by placing her ſelf in ſuch or ſuch a refle- 
ion of Light, where the duſty Aroms may hide her 
wrinkles. T he truth is, moſt of theſe Arts are Fal- 
lacies, rather then Diſcoveries of Truth ; for Senſe de- 
lJudes more than it givesa true Information, and an ex. 
terior InſpeQion through an Optick-glals, is ſo decei- 
ving, that it cannot be relied upon : Wherefore, Re- 
gular Reaſon is the beſt guide to all Arts, as I ſhall 
make it appearin this following Treatiſe. 

It may be,the World will judg it a fault in me, that 
I oppoſe ſomany eminent andingenious W riters: but 
[ do it not out of a contradicting or wrangling nature, 
but out of an endeavour to find out truth, or at leaſt 
the probability of truth, according to that proportion 
of Senſeand Reaſon Nature has beſtowed upon me:for 
as I have heard my Noble Lord ſay, that in the Art of 
Riding and Fencing, there is but one Truth, but ma- 
ny falſhoods and Fallacies: So it may beſaid of Natural 
Philoſophy and Divinity ; for there is but one Funda- 
b 3 mental 
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mental Truth in each, and I am as ambitious of finding 
out the Truth of Nature, as an honourable Dueller is 
of gaining fame and repute ; for, as he will fight with 
none but an honourable and valiant oppoſite, fo am 
reſolved to argue with none but thoſe which have the 
renown of being famous and ſubtil Philoſophers; and 
therefore as I have had the courage to argue hereto. 
fore with ſome famous and eminent Writers in Spe- 
culative Philoſophy ; ſo have I taken upon me in this 
preſent work, to make ſome refle&ions alſo upon ſome 
of our Modern Experimental and Dioptrical W riters. 
They will perhaps think me an inconfiderable Op- 
poſite, becauſe I am not of their Sex, and therefore 
ſtrive to hit my Opinions with a fide-ſtroke, rather co- 
vertly, then openly and direaly ; but if this ſhould 
chance, the impartial World, I hope, will grant me 
ſo much Juſtice as to conſider my honeſty , and their 
fallacy, and pals ſuch a judgment as will declare them 
to be Patrons, not onely to Truth, but alſo to Juſtice 
and Equity; for which Heaven will grant them their 
reward, and time will record their noble and worthy 
Adions in the Regiſter of Fame;to be kept in everlaſt- 
ing Memory. h 
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TO THE 
READER. 
I Reader, 


Do ingenuouſly confeſs, that both for 
want of Learning and reading Philo- 
"Ras Authors, T have not ex- 
| preſſed my ſelf in my Philoſophical 
Works, eſpecially in my Philoſophi- 
MC cal and Phyſical Opinions, ſo clearly 
and als as I might have done, had I had the aſſiſtance of 
Art,and the praice of reading other Authors : But though 
my Conceptions ſeem not ſo perſpicuows in the mentioned Book 
of Philoſophical Opinions; yet my Philoſophical Let- 
ters, and theſe preſent Obſervations, will, T hope, ren- 
der it more intelligible: which I have writ not out of an am- 
bitious bumour, to fill the World with uſeleſs Books, but 
to explain and illuſtrate my own Opinions. For, what bene- 
fit wouldit be to me, if T ſhould put forth a Work, , which by 
reaſon 
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reaſon of its obſcure aud bard notions,could not be underſtood? 
eſpecially it being well known,that Natural Philoſophy is the 
hardeſt of all Human Learning, by reaſon it confeſts onely in 
C ontemplation ; ; and to make the Philoſophical Conceptions 
of one's mind known to others, is more difficult than to 
make them believe, that if A. B. be equal to C. D. then 
E. F. equal to A. B. becauſe it is equal to C. D. But 
that I am not verſed in Learning, no body, 1 hope 
will blame me for it, ſance it 1s ſufficiently known, that our 
Sex being not ſuffer d to be inſtruted in Schools and Uni- 
werſties, cannot be bred up to it. 1 will not ſay, but many of 
our Sex may have as much wit, and be capable of Learning 
aswell as Men ; but ſence they want Inſtruftions, it is not 
poſſble they ſhould attain to it : for Learning is Artificial, 
but Wit is Natural. Wherefore, when I began to read . 
the Philoſophical Works of other Authors, I was ſo trou- | 
bled with their hardWords and Expreſſions at firſt that bad | 
they not been explained to me, and bad I not found out ſome of 

them by the context aud connexion of the Senſe, I ſhould have 
been far enough to ſeek, ; for their hard words did more ob 
ftruf, than inſiru® me. T betruth is, if any one intends 
to write Philoſophy, either in Engliſh ,, or any other Lan- 
guage , be ought toconſider the Propriety of the Language, 
as much as the Subject be writes of; or elſe to what pur. 
poſe would it be to write ? If you do write Philoſophy in 
Eneliſh,and uſe all the harde$t Words and Expreſfions which 
none but Scholars are able to underitand, you had better to 
write it in Latin ; but if you will write for thoſe that donot 
underſland 
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underfland Latin, Tour reaſon will tell you, that you _ 
explain thoſe hard words, and E ng 2g them in the eaſieſt 

manner you can ; What are Words but marks of T hings ? 
and what are Philoſophical Terms, but to Ae the 
Conceptions of ones mind in that $ clone? And truly I 
do not think that there is any Language ſo poor, which 
cannot do that ; wherefore thoſe that fill their Writings 
with bard work; put the borſes behind the Coach, and in- 
ſtead of making bard things eaſe, make eaſie things hard, 
which eſpecially in our Engliſh Writers is a great fault ; 
neither do 1 ſee any reaſon for it , but that they think to 
make themſelves more famous by thoſe that adnnre all what 
they do not underſtand, though .it be Non-ſenſe; but T 
am not of their mind, and therefore although I 1 under- 
ſtand ſome of their bard Expreſſ rons now, yet 1 ſhun them 
as much in my Writings as is poſſible for me to do, and all 
this, that they may be the better underſtood by all, learned 
as well as unlearned ; by thoſe that are profeſſed Philoſo- 
phers as well as by thoſe that are none : And though T could 
employ ſome time in ſtudying all the hardeſt phraſes and 
words in other Authors, . and write as learnedly perhaps as 
they ; yet wilPl not deceive the World nor trouble my Con- 

ſcience by being a Mountebanch mlearning, but will rather 

prove naturally wiſe than artificially fooliſh ; for at beſt I 

ſhould but obſcure my opinions ,andrender them more intricate 

inſtead of clearing and explaining them; but if my Readers 

ſhould ſpy any errors ſlipt into my Writings for want of 
Art and Learning, I hope they'l be ſo juſt as not to cenſure 
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me tooſeverely for them, but expreſs their wiſdom in prefer- 
ring the kernel before | the ſhells. 

It is not poſſible that a young Student , when firſt be 
comes to the Univerſity, ſhould hope to be M after of Arts 
in one Month, or one Tear ; and ſo do I likewiſe not per- 
ſwade my ſelf, that my Philoſophy being new, and but late- 
ly brought forth, will at firit fight prove Mafler of Un- 
derſtanding, nay, it may be, not in this Age ; but if God 
favour ber, ſhe may attain to it in after-times: And if ſbe be 
lighted now and buried in ſilence , ſhe may perbaps riſe 
more gloriouſly bereafier ; for ber Ground being Senſe and 
Reaſon, ſhe may meet with an Age where ſbe will be more 
regarded, than ſhe is in this. 

But, Courteous Reader, all what T requeſt of you 
at preſent, is, That if you have a mind to underſtand 
my Philoſo phical Conceptions truly, Tou would bepleaſed to 
read them not by Parcels, * bere a little, and there a lit- 
tle, ( for I have found it by my ſelf, that when I read 
not a Book thoroughly from beginning to end, I cannot 
well underſtand the Author s deſign, but may eaſily miſtake 
his meaning; 1 mean, ſuch Books as treat of Philoſophy, 
Hiſtory, &-c. where all parts depend up8 each other. 
But if you'l give an impartial judgment of my Philoſo- 
phy, read it all, or elſe ſpare your Cenſures ; eſpecially do I 
recommend to you my Philoſophical Opinions , which. con- 
tain the Grounds and Principles of my Philoſophy, but 
fence they were publiſhed before I was verſed in the read- 
ing of other Authors, I defire you to join my Pholoſo- 
phical 
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phical Letrers, andibeſe Obſervations to them, which = on” 


ſerve as Commentaries to explain what may ſeem obſcure 
mn-the mentioned Opinions ; but before all, read this follow- 
ing Argumental Diſcourſe, wherein are contained the Prin- 
ciples. and Grounds of Natural Philoſophy, eſpecially con- 
cerning the Conſtitutive parts of Nature, and their pro- 

erties and actions ; as alſo be pleas'd to peruſe the later 


Diſcourſe of the fri Part of this Book,, which treats of 
Perception ; for Perception being the chief and general 


 aftion of Nature, has occaſioned me to be more prolix in ex- 


plaining it, than any other ſubjef ; You find that I go 
much by the way of. Argumentation, and framing Objefti- 
ons and Anſwers; for I would fain hinder and obſtrutt as 


many Obje&ion? as could be made againſt the Grounds of 


my Opinions ; but it being impoſſible to reſokve all (for, 
as Nature and ber Parts and Aftions are infinite, ſo 
may alſo endleſs Objeions be raiſed ) I have endeavoured 
onely to ſet down ſuch as I thought might be mo# mate- 
rial; but this I find, that there is no Objet1on but one 
may find an Anſwer to it ; and as ſoon as I have made an 
Anſwer to one Obje&ion, another offers it ſelf again, which 
ſhews not onely that Nature's Afions are infinite, but 
that they are poiſed and ballanced, ſo that they cannot run 


into Extreams. 

However I do not applaud my ſelf n much, as-to think, 
that my Works can be without errors, for Nature is not 
2 Deity, but ber parts are often irregular: and bow is it 
poſſible that one particular Creature can know all the ob- 
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ſcure and bidden infinite varieties of Nature ? if the Truth 


| PartI.c,'2, 


of Nature were ſo eafily known, we had no need to take 


Jo much pains in ſearching after it ; but Nature being 


Material, and conſequently diviſzble, her Parts have 


but divided Knowledges, and none can claim an Univer- 


ſal infinite Knowledg. Nevertheleſs, although I may err 


in my Arguments, or for want of artificial Terms; yet I 
believe the Ground of my os & T rue, becauſe it is 
Senſe and Reaſon. - 

I found after the peruſal of this preſent Book , that ſe- 
weral places therein might have been more perſpicuouſly 
delivered, and better cleared; but ſnce it is impoſſible that 
all things can be ſo exa#, that they ſhould not be ſubjef to 


faults and imperfections ; (for as the greateſt Beauties are 


2ot without Moles, ſo the beſt Books are ſeldom without 
Errors ; )I intreat the ingenuows Reader to interpret them 
to the beſt Senſe ; for they are not ſo Material, but that 
either by the context or connexion of the whole Diſcontſe, 
or by comparing one place with another, the true meamng 
thereof may eaſily be underſtood ; and to this end I have ſet 
down this following explanation of ſuch places , as in the 
Peruſal I have obſerved, whereby the reſt -may alſo eaſily 


be mended. 


When I ſay, that Diſcourſe ſhall ſooner find out Na- 
ture's Corporeal figurative Motions, than Art ſhall 
inform the Senles ; By Diſcourſe, I do not mean Speech, 
but an Arguing of the mind, or a Rational Inquiry into the 
Cauſes of Netarat effetis ; for Diſcourſe is as much as 
Rea- 


Reaſoning with our ſelves ; which may very well be done 
without Speech or Language , as being onely an effef or 
| attion of Reaſon. 

When I ſay, T hat Art may make Pewter, Braſs, &c. c., 
I donot mean as if theſe Figures were Artificial and not 
Natural ; but my meaning is, T hat if Art imitates 
Nature in producing of «Artificial F igures, they are mos1 
commonly ſuch as are of mixt Natures, which T call 
Hermaphroditical, 

When I ſay, That Reſpiration is a Reception andc., pag.r;. 
Emiſſion of Parts through the pores or paſſages pro- 
per to each particular Figure, ſo that when ſome 
Parts iſſue, others enter ; 1 do not mean at one and the 
ſame time, or always through the ſame paſſages ; for,as there 
i variety of Natural Creatufes and Figures, and of their 
Perceptions ; ſo of the manner of their Perceptions, and of 
their paſſages and pores. all which no particular Creature 
#5 able exa{tly to know, or determine : And therefore when 
T add in the following -Chapter,. T hat Nature has more 
ways of compoſing and dividing of Parts, than by 
the way of drawing in, and ſending forth by pores ; 
I mean, that not all parts of Nature have the like Reſpi- 
rations : T he truth #, it is enough to know in general, T hat 
there is Reſpiration m all parts of Nature, as a generil or 
Univerſal ation; and that this Reſpiration is nothing elſe 
but acompoſition and diviſion of Parts; but how particular 
Reſpirations are performed , none _ Infinite Nature is 
capable to know. 


3. pag. 3 


+ When 


C.5.pag.16. ' \ J/ben I ſay T hat there is a difference between Re- 


ſpiration and Perception ; and that Perception is an 
aQjon of figuring or patterning ; but Reſpiration an 
2 of Reception and Emiſſion of Parts: Firft, I 
do not mean , that all Perception is made by patterning 
or imitation ; but I ſpeak onely of the Perception of the 
Exterior Senſes in Animals, at leaft in Man , which I 
obſerve to be made by patterning or imitation ; for, as no 
Creature can know the infinite Perceptions in Nature, ſo 
be cannot deſcribe what they are, or how they are made. 
Next, I do not mean, that Reſpiration is not a Percep- 
tive action ; for if Perception be a general and univerſa] 


ation in Nature , as well as Reſpiration, both depend. 


| ing upon the compoſition and arviſion of Parts ; it is im- 


poſſible but that all aftions of Nature muſt be perceptive, 
by reaſon Perception F an exterior knowledg of Foreign 
parts and ations ; and there can be no commerce or ins 
tercourſe, nor no variely of figures and ations ; no pro- 
duFions, diſſolutions, changes, and- the like , without 
Percep:ion ; for how ſhall Parts work and af , with- 
out having ſome knowledg or perception of each other ? 
Beſides, whereſoever is Self-motion, there muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be alſo Perception ; for Self motion 4s the cauſe of all 
exterior Perception. But my meaning #, That the Ani- 
mal, at leaſt Human Reſpiration, .which is a recerving 
of Foreign Parts, and diſcharging or venting of its own, 
in an Animal or Human Figure or Creature, is not the 
ation of Animal Perception, properly ſo call d; that is, 

the 
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the perception of its exterior Senſes, as Seeing, H earing, 
T afting, Touching, Smelling ; which ation of Percep- 
tion is properly made by way of patterning and imitation, 
by the innate, figurative motions of thoſe Animal Crea- 
tures, and not by receiving either the Figures of the ex- 
zerior Objeits into the Senſitive Organs, or by ſending forth 
ſome inviſible rayes from the Organ to the Objett ; nor by 
preſſure and reaion. Nevertheleſs, as I ſaid, every 
ation of Nature is a Knowing and Perceptive afion ; and 
ſois Reſpiration, which of neceſſity preſuppoſes a knowleds 
of exterior parts ; eſpecially thoſe that are concern'd in the 


ſame ation, and can no ways be perform'd without Percep- 


tion of each other, 


When I ſay, That it all Mens Opinions and Fan- _—_—_ 


cies were Rational, there would not be ſuch variety 
in Nature as we perceive there is ; by Rational 1 
mean Regular , according to the wulgar way of expreſ- 
fron by which a Rational Opinion is calld, T bat which is 
grounded uponregular Senſe and Reaſon ; and thus Rationa} 
75 oppoſed to Irregular : Nevertheleſs, Irregular Fancies 
and Opinions are made by the Rational parts of Matter, as 
well as thoſe that are regular ; and therefore in a Philoſo- 
pbical and ftriff ſenſe, one may call Irregular Opinions as 
well Rational, as thoſe that are Regular ; but according to 
the vulgar way of expreſſion, as T ſaid, it is ſooner under- 
flood of Regular, than of Irregular Opinions, Fancies or 
Conceptions. 


When 
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C.1..49 When 1 ſay, that None of Natures Parts can' be 


Cap, 26. - 


Pag. 63. 


Cap. 21, 
Pag. 77. 


call'd Inanimate, or Soul-leſs ; I do not mean the Con- 
ftitutrve parts of Nature, which are, . as it were, the 


Ingredients whereof Nature conſiſts, and is made wp ; 
whereof there is an Inanimate part or degree of Matter, 'as 
well as Animate ; but I niean the parts or effefts of this 
compoſed body of Nature, of which I ſay, that none-can 
be call'd Inanimate ; for, though ſome Philoſophers think 
that nothing is animate, or has life in Nature, but Ani- 
mals and Vegetables ; yet it ts probable, that ſence Nature 
conſiſts of a commixture of animate and inanimate Mat- 
ter, aud is Self-moving, there can be no part or particle 
of this compoſed body of Nature, were it an Atom, that 
may be call'd Inanimate, by reaſon there is none that has not 
its ſhare of animate, as well as inanimate Matter, and the 
commixture of theſe degrees being ſo cloſe, it is impoſſible 
one ſhould be without the other. _ 

When enumerating the requifites of the Perception of 


Sight in eAnimals, I ſay, that if one of them be want. 


ing, . there is.cither no Perception at all, or itis an im. 
perfect Perception ; 1 mean,there is either no Animal Per- 
ception of Seeing,or elſe it is an Irregular Perception. 

When I ſay, that Asthe ſenſitive Perception knows 
ſome of the.other parts of Nature by their effes ; ſo 
the rational perceives ſome effe&s of the Omnipotent 
Power .of God : My meaning i uot, as if the Senſitive 
part of Matter bath no knowledg at all of God; for fmnce 
all partgof Nature, even the inanimate, bave an innate 
and 
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and fixt Self-khnowledg , it is probable that they may a ® 


Jo have an interior Self-knowlede of the exiſtency of the E- 
ternal and Omnipotent God,as the Author of Nature : But 
becauſe the rational part is the ſubtileſt pureſt, fineſt, and bigh- 
eft degree of Matter ; it is moſt conformable to T ruth, that it 
bas alſo the bigheft and greateſt knowledg of God, as far as 
a Natural Part can have; for God being Immaterial, 
it cannot properly be ſaid, That Senſe can have a Per- 
ception of Him, by reaſon he is not ſubjef to the Senſs- 
true Perception of any Creature, or part of Nature; and 
therefore all the Knowledg which Natural Creatures can 
bave of God, mul bg inherent in every part of Nature ; 
and the Perceptions which we have of the Effeffs 
of Nature, may lead us to ſome Conceptions of that Super- 
natural, Infinite, and Incomprebenſible Deity, not what 
it is in its Eſſence or Nature, but that it is exiſtent, and 
that Nature bas a way upon it, as an Eternal Ser- 
vant has upon an Etern AW ter. 

But ſome might ſay, How #% it poſſible that a Cor- 
poreal finite part, can have a Conception of an Incorpo- 
real infinite Being ; by reaſon that which comprehends, 
mus needs be bigger then that which is comprehended ? 
Beſides, no part of Nature can conceive beyond it ſelf , 
that ts, beyond what is Natural or Material ; and this 
proves, that at leaſt the Rational part, or the Mind, muſs 
be Immaterial to conceive a Deity £ To which I anſwer, 
T hat no part of Nature can or does conceive the Eſſence 
of God, or what God is in himſelf ; but it conceives 
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onely 
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Cap, 24- 
Pag. 84, 


Cap. 25. 
Pag. 94. 
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onely, that there is ſuch a Divine Being which 1s Super- 
watural : And therefore it cannot be ſaid, that a natural 
Figure can comprebend God ; for it ss not the compreben- 
ding of the Subſtance of God, or its patterning out, ("ſence 
God having no Body, %s without all Figure ) that makes 
the Knowledg of God ; but I do believe,that the Knowleds 
of the Exiftency of God, as I mentioned before, is innate, 
and inherent in Nature and all berParts, as mmch as 
Self- knowleds 1. 

Speakgng of the difference between Oyl and other Li- 
quors ; for the better underſtanding of that place, 1 thought 
fit to inſert this Note : Flame fluid, but not liquid, 
nor wet : Oyl is fluid and I1quid, but not wet ; but W a- 
ter # both fluid, liquid and wet. Oyl will turn into 
flame, and increaſe it ; but Water s ſo quite oppoſite to 
flame, that if a ſufficient quantity be poured upon it, it will 
totally extinguiſh it. 

When I ſay, that Senls Reaſon ſhall be the 
Ground of my Philolophy, and not particular natu- 
ral effects; My meaning is, that I do not intend to make 

articular Creatures or Figures, the Principle of all the 
infinite Effeffs of Nature, as ſome other Philoſophers do ; 
for there ss no ſuch thing as a Prime or Principal Figure 
of Nature, all being but Effefts of one Cauſe. But my 
Ground is Senſe and Reaſon, that is, I make Self-moving 
Matter, which is Senſaroe and Rational, the onely Cauſe 
and Principle of all Natural Effefs. 
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When 'tis ſaid, That Ice, Snow, Hail, &c. return Cp. 27 
- n Pag. 110, 


into their former Figure of Water, whenſoever they 
diſſolve ; I mean, when they diſſokve their Exterior Fi- 
gures, that is, change their Afions. 

When I ſay, T hat the Exterior Obje& is the A- 
gent; and the Sentient-Body, the Patient : I do not 


mean, that the Obje&t does chiefly work upon the Senti- 


ent, or is the immediate cauſe of the Perception in 
the Sentient Body and that the Sentient ſuffers the Agent to 
aft upon it ; but 1 retain onely thoſe words, becauſe they 
are uſed in Schools : But as for their attions, I am 
quite of a contrary Opinion, to wit, T oat the Sentient 


Body is the principal Agent, and the External Body 


the Patient ; for the motions of the Sentient in the aft of 


Perceprion, do figure out or imitate the motions of the ob- 
jeft, ſo that the Obje@? is but as a Copy that is fizured out, 
or imitated by the Sentient, which is the chief Agent in all 
transforming and Perceptive attions that are made by way 
of patterning or imitation. 


When I ſay, that One finite part can undergo in- can 


finite Changes and Alterations ; I do not mean one ſin- 2%: '39 


gle-part, whereof there is no ſuch thing in Natuge ; but I 
mean, one part may be infinitely divided and compoſed 
with other parts ; for as there are. mfinite Changes , 
Compoſitions, and Diviſions in Nature, ſo there muſt 
be of Parts; there being no variety but of Parts ; and 
though Parts be finite, yet the Changes may be infinite;for the 
finiteneſs of parts is but concerning the bulk or quantity 
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of their Figures ; and they are call d finite, by reaſon they 
have limited and circumſcribed Figures ; nevertheleſs , 
as for Duration, their Parts being the ſame with the Bo- 
dy of Nature, are as eternal, and infinite as Nature her 


ſelf, and thus are ſubjett to infinite and eternal Changes. 


Ibid. P. 140. 


Cap. 31. 
Pag. 138, 


When I ſay, A World of Gold is as aQve in- 


teriourly, as a world of Air is exteriourly ; 1 mean, 
It is as much ſubjef to changes and alterations as Air ; for, 
Gold though its motions are not perceptible by our exte- 
riour Senſes, yet it has no leſs motion then the aftiveſt Bo- 
dy of Nature ; onely its motions are of another kind then 
the motions of Air, or of ſome other Bodies ; for, Reten- 
true motions are as much motions , as diſperſiag, or ſome 
other ſorts of motions, although not ſo viſeble to our Per- 
ception as theſe ; and therefore we cannot ſay, That Gold 
is more at reſt than, other Creatures of Nature ; for there is 
no ſuch thing as Refi mn Nature ; although there be degrees 
of Motion. 

When I ſay, that The parts of Nature do not 


drive or preſs upon each other, but that all natural 


ations are free and eaſte, and not conſtrained ; My 


meaning 1s not , as if there was no preſſing or driving of 
Parts at all in Nature , but onely that they are not the 
univerſal or principal a#ions of Nature's Body , as it is 
the Opinion of ſome Philoſophers, who think there is 10 
other motion in Nature, but by preſſure of parts upon parts : 
Nevertheleſs, there is preſſure and reaTion in Nature, be- 
cauſe there are infinite ſorts of motions. 
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Alſo, when I ſay m the ſame place, That Nature's A- 
Qions are voluntary ; 1 do not mean, T hat 4 Afions 
are made by rote, and none by imitation ; but, by Volun- 
zary-ations I underſtand Self attions ; that is, ſuch ations 
whoſe Principle of Motion is within themſelves, and doth 
not proceed from ſuch an exterior Agent, as doth the moti- 
on of the inanimate part of Matter; which having no mo- 
tion of it ſelf, is moved by the animate parts , yet ſo, 
that it recerves no motion from them, but moves by the 
motion of the animate parts, and not by an infuſed mo- 
tion into them ; for the animate parts in carrying the inani- 
mate along with them, loſe nothing of their own motion, 
nor impart no motion to the inanimate ; no more thana 
man who carries a tick in bis band , imparts motion to 
the ſtick, and loſes ſo much as be imparts ; but they bear 
the inanimate parts along with them by vertue of their own 
Self-motion;and remain Self-moving parts, as well as the in- 
animate remain without motion. 

Again, when 1 make a diſtinguiſhment between Vo- 
Iuntary Actions, and Exterior Perceptions ; my meaning is 
not, as if Voluntary ations were not made by Perceptive 
parts ; for whatſoever us Self moving and afttve, is per- 


ceptive ; and therefore ſince the Voluntary afions of 


Senſe and Reaſon are made by Self-moving parts, they 


muſt of neceſſity be Perceptrve Attions : but 1 ſpeak of 


Perceptions properly ſo call d, which are occaſzoned by 
Forreign parts ; and to thoſe I oppoſe Voluntary aftions, 
which are not occaſioned , but made by rote; as for 

d 3 example, 


Cap. 37- 
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pag, 289, 


Cap. is, 
pag. 303. 


example, T he perception of fight in Animals, when out - 
ward 0g preſent themſelves to the Optick Senſe to be 
perceived, the perception of the Sentient is an Occafioned 
perception ; but whenſoever, either in Dreams, or in Di- 


ftempers, the ſenſative motions of the ſame Organ , make 
ſuch or ſuch Figures, without any preſentation of exterior 


Objefs, than that aftion cannot properly be call'd an Exte- 
rior perception ; but it is a Voluntary attion of the ſenſetrve 
motions in the Organ of ſight, not made after an outward 
pattern,but by rote,and of their own accord. 

When I ſay, T hat Ignorance is cauſed- by diviſi- 
on, and knowledg by compoſition of parts; I do 
not mean an interior , innate ſelf-knowledg, which is 
and remains in every part and particle of Nature, both 
in compoſition and diviſion ; for whereſoever is Matter , 
there is Life and Self-knowledg ; nor can a Part hoe ſelf. 
knowledg, any more then it can loſe life, although it may 
change from having ſuch or ſuch a particular life and know- 
Jeds ; for to change and loſe, are different things ; but I mean 
an exterior perceptive knowledg of foreign parts, cauſed by 
Self-motion; of which I ſay that, as a union or combination of 
parts , makes Knowledg, ſo a diviſion or ſeparation of 


parts, makes Ignorance. 


When I ſay, There's difference of Senſe and Reaſon 
in the parts of one compoſed Figure ; I mean not, as if 
there were different degrees of Senſe, and different de- 
grees of Reaſon in their own ſubſtance or matter ; for Senſe 
is but Senſe and Reaſon us but Reaſon ; but my meaning is, 
That 
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T hat there are different, Senſitive and Rational Motions, 
which move differently in the different Parts of one compo- 
_ ſed Creature. 

T beſe are ( Courteous Reader ) the Scruples which 
I thought might pusle your Underſtanding in this preſent 
Work , which I have cleared in the beſt manner 1 could: 
and if you ſbould meet with any other of the like Nature, 
my requeſt is, Ton would be pleafed to con{ider well the 
Grounds of my Philoſophy ; and,as I defrred of you before, 
read all before you paſs your Judgments and C enſures ; 


for then, I hope, you't find but few Obſtrufions, ſince 


one place will grve you an explanation of the other. In 
doing thus, you't neither wrong your ſelf, nor injure the 
Authoreſs, who ſhould be much ſatisfied, if ſhe could be- 
nefit your knowleds in the lea#t; if not, ſhe has done 
ber endeavour, and takes as much pleaſure and delight 
m writing and druulging the Conceptions of ber Mind, 
as perhaps ſome malicious perſons will do in cenſuring 
them to the worſt. 

But, I bave heard, ſome men are pleas'd to ſay, That 
in my Philoſophy there is neither Ground or Foun. 
dation, nor Method. 

Whereto I anſwer, that if this Philoſophy of mine were 
both groundleſs, and immethodical, I could not with reaſon 

expeft my Readers ſhould either conſider the connexion and 
mutual dependence of my ſeveral Opinions ; or deferr their 
making 2. judgment of their Probability , nntil they bad 


read them all. But, truly, neither my Senfitrve , nor my 
Rational 
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R ational Faculties could enable me to perceive a more 
ſubſtantial Ground, or firmer Foundation , than that of 
Material Nature : nor to follow a better Method, than 
that of Senſe and Reaſon. Again, many, who have been 
converſant with the Writings of the Old Philoſophers, pre- 
tend therefore to underitand all the Moderns. But theſe 
Men may be deceived. For, although the Ancient Philo- 
ſophers might indeed be as ſubtil, and quick-ſighted as the 
Modern, and perchance more : yet the difference betwixt 
their ſeveral Conceptions being ſo great, may eſily cauſe 
trouble and difficulty in the Reader s underſlanding, and 
conſequently lead them into an erroneous cenſure, while they 
examine the truth of theſe, by the correſpondency or agree- 
ableneſs they hold with thoſe. Like as young Students are 
more troubled to read and underſtand an old eAuthor, than 
their Seniors are, who have formerly, by long Study and 
frequent Reading, made themſeFues familiar with bis ſtyle 
* andnotions : and old Scholars, on the other ſide, may be 
but young Students in new Authors. My Philoſophy, 
therefore, being new ; I donot wonder, if they, who made 
this Obje&ion,do not yet underſtand It : and, I hope, if they 
pleaſe, but to Fudy ſeriouſly the Senſe and Reaſon thereof ; 
that cloud of Oſcurity will ſoon vaniſh, and the light of 
Knowledg appear in the room of it. | 
T here remains yet one Obſtru&ion more to he removed, 
Perhaps the Wiſe among my Readers cannot and the Su- 
perſlitious will not, allow Natureto be infinite or eternal, 


If ſo, I am not unwilling, that both ſorts ſhould wirve that 
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epimon, and enjoy their own : nor is it neceſſary for me 10 
be rigorous in aſſerting it. For, it is no abſurdity to conceive 
that God might endow Nature with Self-motion; though 
not onely the World, but even the Chaos it ſelf be ſup- 
poſed to have been made Six thouſand or more years ago, 
And as for Mechanical Motion ; that ſeems but a Me- 
chanick opinion : nor have thoſe, who make God the Firſt 
Mechanical Mover, any other but an irreverend Conceipt 
of the Divine Nature. As for others, who hold the Im- 
material Soul to move the Body ; if their T enet be admit- 
ted, then it will follow, that the Souls of Beats alſo are 
Immaterial : becauſe they appear to do ſuch Afions, and 
have ſuch Paſſions, as Men. Furthermore, I obſerve this 
by theByghat ſuch who are accounted wiſe and ſubtil Philo - 
ſophers, uſually endeavour to prove intricate and confuſed 
Opinions, by ſophiſtical and irrational Arguments, more 
becoming raw School-boys , than Men of ripe judgment. 
Beſzedes, there are who ſuppoſe a General Soul, or Uni- 
verlal Spirit in the World, that moves all Bodies, or all 
Material Nature. If ſo, then I cannot conceive, but this 
Univerſal Soul a? move the Body of Man alſo: and ſo 
Man mus} have two diſtin Immaterial Souls in one 
Body, that General one diffuſed through the World, and 
bis own particular Soul ; which in my judgment is very 
abſurd. In fine, as for their various Arguments concerning 
the Will, Underſtanding, Memory, &>c. they are 
ſufficient to obſtruf? the Will , amuſe the Underſtanding, 
and confound the Memory of thoſe who read them. But, 


e ſarely 


ſurely the Decrees of God are wiſe , good, and juſt ; 
and Nature's attions are poys'd, equal, and fit, and alſo 
rational and ſenſeble, and conſequently methoulical. And if 
Men allow Nature to have Senſtve and Rational Self- 
motions ( as I cannot ſee why even the moſt ſerious ſhould 
not _) it would be an occaſion of allaying at leaſt, if not 
compoſeng all the eager and inveterate Diſputes between 
the Academians, Epicureans, and Scepticks, and other 
the like Sefts, which have render d Philoſophy perplex 
and confuſed. But this is not eafly brought to paſe ; for, 
Nature being a perpetual Motion, and as full of Diviſion 
as Compoſition, will not perhaps admit of ſuch a general 


Conformity of Mens judgments. 
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Argumental Diſcourſe 


Concerning ſome Principal Subjes in Natural Philo- 
ſophy; neceſſary for the better underſtanding, not onely. 
of this, but all other Philoſophical Works, hitherto 


written by the AuTaoORESSE. 


1 Hen was ſetting forth this Book 
of Obſervations upon Experimental 
8X1 Philoſopby,a Dif pute chanced to a- 
oj ty al riſe between the Rational Parts of 
' my Mind concerning ſome chief 
IJ Points and Principles in Natural 
eats for - New Thoughts endeavouring to 
oppoſe & call in queſtionthe Truthof my former Con- 
ceptions, cauſeda warin my Mind:which in time grew 
to that heighth, that they were hardly able to compole 
the differences between thernſelves, but were in a man- 
ner neceſlitated to refer them to the Arbitration of the 


impartial Reader, deſiring the aſſiſtance of his judg- 


ment to reconcile their Controverſies, and, if pol: 


e 2 ſible, 


ſible, to reduce them to a ſetled peace and agree- 
ment. 

The firſt difference did ariſe about the queſtion, How 
it came, that Matter was of ſeveral degrees , as Ani- 
mate and Inauimate, Senſitive and Rational ? For, my 
latter thoughts would not believe that there was any 
ſuch difference of degrees of Matter: To which my 
former Conceptions anſwered, That Nature, being 
Eternal and Infinite, it could not be known how ſhe 
came tobe ſuch, no more then a reaſon could be giyen 
how God came to be: For Nature, ſaid they, is the 
Infinite Servant of God, and her Origin cannot be 
deſcribed by any finite or particular Creature; for, 
what is Infinite, has neither Beginning nor End ; but 
that Natural Matter conſiſted of ſo many Degrees as 
mentioned, was evidently perceived by her effects or 
ations; by whichit appeared firſt, That Nature was a 
Sel-moving Body ,and thatal! her Parts and Creatures 
were ſo too: Next, That there was not onely an 
Animateor Self-mbvingand aQtive, but alfo an Inani- 
mate, that is, a dull and paſſive degree of Matter ; for 
if there were no Animate degree, there would be no 
Motion, and fo no action nor variety of Figures ; and 
if no Inanimate,there would be no degrees of natural fi- 
guresand actions, but all ations would be done in a mo- 
ment,and the Figures would all befo pure, fine and ſub- 
til, as not to be ſubje& toany groſler Perception, ſuch as 
our human,or other the ike Perceptions are. This Ina- 
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nimate part of Matter, ſaid they, had no Self-motion, 
but was carried along in all the actions of the animate 
degree, and ſo was not moving, but moved ; which 
Animate part of Matter being again of two de- 
grees, ViF. Senſitiveand Rational, the Rational be- 
ing ſo pure, fine and ſubtil, that it gave onely direQi- 
ons to the Senſitive, and made Figures in its own de- 
gree, left the working with and upon the Inani- 
mate part, tothe Senſitive degree of Matter, whoſe Of- 
fice was to execute both the rational part's deſign, and 
to work thoſe various figures that are perceived in Na- 
ture; and thoſe three degrees were fo inſeparably com- 
mixt in the body of Nature, that none could be with- 
out the other in any part or Creature of Nature,could 
it be divided to an Atom ; for as in the Exſtruction of 
a houle there is firſt required an Archite@ or Surveigh- 
er, who orders and deſigns the building, and puts the 
Labourers to work ; next the Labourers or Work- 
men themſelves ; and laſtly che Materials of which 
the Houſe is built : ſothe Rational part, ſaid they, in 
the framing of Natural EffeRs, is, asit were, the Sur- 
veigher or Archite&; the Senfitive, the labouring or 
working part; and the Inanimate, the Materials: and 
all theſe degrees are neceſſarily required in every com- 
poſed aftion of Nature. 

To this,my latter thoughts excepted, That in pro- 
bability-of Senſe and Reaſon,there was no neceſſity of 
introducing an inanimate degree of Matter;tor all thole 
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parts which we call Groſs, {aid they, are no more but 

a compoſition of ſel-moving parts, whereof ſome are 

denſer, and ſome rarer then others; and we may ob- 

ſerve, that the denſer parts areas ative, as the rareſt :, 
For example ; Earth is as ative as Air or Light, and 

the parts of the Body are as ative as the Parts of the 

Soul or Mind, being all ſel-moving, as it is percei- | 
vable by their ſeveral, various Compoſitions, Diviſions, 
ProduRtions, and Alterations ; nay, we do ſee, that 
the Earth is more aQtive in the ſeveral ProduQtions and 
Alterations of her Particulars,then what we name Ccoe- 

eſtial Lights: which Obſervation is a firm argument to 
prove, that all Matter is Animate or Self-moving; one- 

ly there are degrees of Motion, that ſome Parts move 
ſlower, and ſome quicker. 

Hereupon my former Thoughts anſwered, that the 
difference conſiſted not onely in the groſſeneſs,but in the 
dulneſs of the Inanimate parts ; and that,ſince the Sen- 
ſitive animate parts were labouring on, and with, the 
Inanimate; if theſe had Self-motion, and that their 
motion was ſlower than that of the Animate' parts, 
they would obſtru&, croſs, and oppoſe each other in 
all their ations; for the one would be too ſlow, and the 
other too quick. V5 

Thelatter Thoughts replied, That this ſlowneſs and 
quickneſs of motion would cauſe no obſtruction at all ; 
For, faid they, A man that rides on a Horſe is carried 
away by the Horſe's motion, and has nevertheleſs alfe 

his 
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his own motions himſelf ; neither does the Horſe and 
Man transfer or exchange motion into each other, nor 
do they hinder or obſtrud one another. 

The former Thoughts an{wer'd, It was True, that 
Motion could not be transferred from one body into 
another without Matter or Subſtance ; and that ſeveral 
Self-moving Parts might be joined, and each aa part 
without the leaſt hinderance to one another ; for, not 
all the Parts of one compoſed Creature (for example, 
Man) were bound to oneand the {ame aQtion ; and this 
wasan evident proof that all Creatures were compoſed 
of Parts, by reaſon of their different Acons ; nay, 
not onely of Parts,but of Self-moving parts:. alſo they 
confeſſed, That there were degrees of Motion, as quick- 
neſs and ſlowneſs, and that the ſloweſt Motion was as. 
much Motion asthe quickeſt. But yet, {aid they, this 
does not prove, that Nature confiſtsnotof Inanimate 
Matter as well as of Animate; for, it is one thing to 
ſpeak of the Parts of the compoſed and mixed Body of 
Nature, and another thing to ſpeak of the Conſtitutive - 
parts of Nature, which are, as it were, the Ingredients 
of which Nature is made up as one intire Self-mo- 
ving Body;forSenſeand Reaſon does plainly perceive, 
that ſome parts are more dull, and ſome more lively, 
ſubtil and ative: the Rational parts are more agil, 
ative, pureand ſubtil then the Senſitive; but the Inani- 
mate have no adtivity, ſubtilty and agility at all, by 

reaſon they want Self-motion; nor no Perception, for 
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Self-motion is the cauſe of all Perception ; and this Tri- 
umvirate of the degrees of Matter, ſaid they,isſo neceſ- 
ſary to ballance and poiſe Nature's actions, that other- 
wiſe the Creatures which Nature produces, wouldall be 


produced alike, and in an inſtant ; for example, A 


Child in the Womb would as ſuddenly be framed, as 
it is figured in the mind ; and a Man would be as fud- 
denly diflolved asa thought:But Senſeand Reaſon per- 
ceives that it is otherwiſe; to wit, that ſuch Figures as 
are made of the groſſer parts of Matter,are made by de- 
orees, and not in an inſtant of time,which does mani- 
teſtly evince, that there is and muſt of neceſſity. be ſuch 
a degree of Matter in Natureas wecall Inanimate ; for 
ſurely, although the parts of Nature are infinite, and 
have infinite Actions, yer they cannot run into Ex- 
treams, but are ballanced by their Oppoſites, ſo that all 
Parts cannot be alike rare or denſe , hard or ſoft, 
dilating or contraCting, &c. but ſome are denſe, ſome 
rare, ſome hard, ſome ſoft, ſome dilative, ſome con- 
tractive, &c. by which the ations of Nature are kept 
in an equal ballance from running into Extreams. But 
out thecaſe, ſaid they, it were fo, that Nature's Body 
conſiſted altogether of Animate Matter, or Corporea] 
Self-motion, without an intermixture of the Inanimate 
Parts, we are confident that there would be framed as 
many Obje&ons againſt that Opinion as there are now 
againſt the Inanimate degree of Matter;for, Diſputesare 
endleſs, and the more Anſwers you receive, the more 

objeRions 
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objetions you will find; and the more obje&ions you 
make, the more anſwers you will receive ; and even 
ſhews, that Natureis ballanced by oppoſites: for, put 
the caſe the Inanimate parts of Matter were felf-mo- 
ving, then firſt there would be no ſuch difference be- 
tween the Rational and Senſitive parts, asnow thereis, 
but every Part, being ſelf-moving, would ad of, and 
in it ſelf, thatis, in its own Subſtance, as now theR atio- 
nal partof Matter does. Next,jfthe Inanimate part was 
of a ſlower motion than the Rational and Senſitive, 
they would obſtru eachother in their aftions; for one 
would be too quick, and the other too ſlow : neither 
would the quicker motion alter the nature of the ſlower, 
or theſlower retard the quicker; for the nature of each 
muſt remain as it 1s; or elſe if it could bethus , then the 
Animate part might become Inanimate, and theR atio- 
nal, the Senſitive, ©c. which is impoſſible, and againſt 
all ſenſe and reaſon. 

At this declaration of my former Thoughts, the lat- 
ter appear'd ſomewhat better ſatisfied, and had almoſt 
yielded to them , but that they had yet ſome ſcruples 
lefr, which hindred them from giving a full aſſent to 
my former rationalConceptions. Firſt,they asked, How 
it was poſſible, that that part of Matter which had no 
innate Self-motion, could be moved ? For, ſaid they, if 
it be moved, it muſt either be moved by itsown mo- 


tion , or by the motion of the Animate part of Matter: 
By its own motion it cannot move, becauleit has none: 
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But if it be moved by the motion of the animate, then 
the animate muſt of neceſſity transfer motion into it; 
that ſo, being not able to move by an innate motion, it 
mightmove by a communicated motion. 

The former Thoughts anſwered, That they had re- 

ſolved this Queſtion heretofore, by the Example of a 
Horſe and a Man, where the Man was moved and 
carried along by the Horſe, without any Communica- 
tion or T ranſlation of Motion from the Horle into the 
Man : Alſo a Stick, {aid they, carried ina Man's hand, 
goes along with the Man, without receiving any moti- 
on from his hand. 
My latter Thoughts replied, That a Man and a Stick 
were Parts or Creatures of Nature, which confilt of a 
commixture of Animate or Self-moving Matter ; and 
that they did move by their own motions , even at the 
time when they were carried along by other parts: but 
with the Inanimate Part of Matter it was not fo ; for it 
having no Self-motion, could no ways move. 

You ſay well, anſwered my former Thoughts, That 
all the parts of Nature, whenſoever they move, move 
by their own motions; which proves, That no parti- 
cular Creature or Effte& of compoſed Nature, can a& 
upon another, but that one can onely occaſion another 
to move thus or thus; as, in the mentioned example, the 
Horſe does not move the Man, but occaſionshim onely 
to move after ſuch or ſuch a manner: Alſo, the hand 
does not move the Stick, but is onely an occaſion that 


the 


the Stick moves thus, for the Stick moves by its own 
motion. 

But,as we told you before;thisis to be underſtood of 
the Parts of the compoſed Body of Nature, which, as 
they are Nature's Creatures and Effe&ts, ſo they con - 
fiſt alſo of a commixtureof the forementioned degrees 
of animateand inanimate Matter; but our Diſcourle is 
now of thoſe Parts which do compoſe the Body of Na- 
ture, and make it what itis: and, as of the former Parts 
none can be ſaid moved, but all are moving , as ha- 
ving ſelf-motion within FAN {o the inanimate part of 
Matter, conſidered as it is an ingredient of Nature , is 
no ways moving, but always moved. Theformer Parts 
being Effe&ts of the Body of Nature, for diſtinRion's 
ſake may be called-Effe&ive Parts; but thele, that is, 
theAnimate and Inanimate,may be called Conſtirutive 
Partsof Nature: Thoſe follow the Compoſition of 
Nature, but theſe are the Eſſential Parts, which conſti- 
tute the Body of Nature; whereof the Animate, by 
reaſon of their ſelf-motion, are always aQive and per- 
ceptive; but the Inanimate are neither aQtive nor per- 
ceptive, but dull and paſſive; and you may plainly pers 
ceive it, (added my former Thoughts) by the alledged 
example: for,as theStick has no animal-motion, but yet 
is carried along by and with the Animal whereſoever it 
goes ; ſo the Inanimate Matter , although it has no 
Motion at all,yet itgoesalong with the Animate Parts 
whereſoever they'l have it; the onely difference is this, 
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as we told you before, that the Stick being compoſed 
of animate as well as inanimate latter, cannot proper- 
ly be faid Moved, but occaſioned to fuch a motion, by 
the Animal that carries it ; when as the inanimate part 
cannot be ſaid Occafſioned, but Moved. 

My later Thoughts replied, T hat the alledged Ex- 


ample of the carried Stick, could give them no full ſa- 
tisfacion as yet; for,{aid they, put the caſe the Stick had 
its own motion, yetit has nota viſible, exterior, local, 
progreſſive motion, ſuch as Animals have, and there- 
fore it muſt needs receivethat motion from the Animal 
that carries it; for nothing can be Occafioned to that 
which it has notin it ſelf. 

To which the former anſwered, firſt, That although 
Animals had a viſible exterior progreſſive motion, yet 
not all progreſſive motion wasan animal motion. Next, 
they ſaid, That ſome Creatures did often occaſion 0- 
thers to alter their motions from anordinary, to an ex- 
traordinary Effet ; andif it be no wonder , faid they, 
that Cheele, Roots, Fruits, &c. produce Worms, 
why ſhould it bea wonder for an Animal to occaſion 
a viſible progreſlive motion ina Vegetable or Mineral, 
- or atty other ſort of Creature? For each natural aftion, 
laid they , is Local, were it no more than the ſtirring 
of a hairs breadth, nay, of an Atom; and all compo- 
fition and diviſion, contraction, dilatation, nay, even 
retention, are local motions; for there isno thing in 1o 
juſt a meaſure, butit will vary moreorleſs; nay, it-1t 
did 


did not to our perception, yet we cannot from thence 
infer that it does not at all ;*for our perception is too 
weak and grols to perceive all the ſubtil actions of Na- 
ture; and if fo, then certainly Animals are not the 
onely Creatures that have local motion, but there is lo- 
cal motion in all parts of Nature. 

Then my later Thoughts asked, That if every part 
of Nature moved by its own inherent ſelf-motion,and 
that there was no partof the compoſed Body of Na- 
ture which was not felf-moving, How it came that 
Children could notgo as ſoon as born? Allo.if the ſelf- 
moving part of Matter wasof twodegrees,Senſitiveand 
Rational, how it came that Children could not ſpeak 
before they are taught? And if it was perceptive, how 
it camethat children did not underſtand (ofoon as born? 

To which the former anſwered, I hat although there 
was no part of Matter that was figurelels, yet thoſe fi- 
oures that were compoſed by the leveral parts of Mat- 
ter, ſuch asare named natural Creatures, were com- 
poſed by degrees, and ſome compoſitions were ſooner 
perfected than others; and ſome ſorts of ſuch figures or 
Creatures, werenot ſo ſoon produced or ſtrengthened 
as others: For example,Moſt of four-legg'd Creatures, 
faid they, cango, ran, andskip about, fo ſoon as they 
are parted from the Dam, thatis , fo ſoon as they are 
born ; alſothey can ſuck, underſtand, and know their 
Dams; when as a Bird can neither feed it ſelf, nor flye, 


ſo ſoonas it is hatched, but requires ſome time before it 
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can hop on its leggs, and be abletoflye; but 2 Butter- 
fly canfly ſo ſoon as it comes out of the ſhell; by which 
we may perceive, that all figuresare not alike, either in 
their compoſing, perfteCing, or diflolving; no more than 
they are alike in their ſhapes, forms , underſtanding, 
ec. fot if they were, then little Puppies and Kit- 
lings would ſee ſo ſoon as born, as many other Crea- 
tures do , when as now they require Nine days after 
their birth, before they can ſee. And as for Speech, al. 
though it be moſt proper to the ſhape of Man, yet he 
muſt firſt know or learn a Language , before he can 
ſpeak it ; and although when the parts of his Mind, like 
thepartsof his Body, are brought to maturity, thatis, 
to ſuch a regular degree of perfe&ion as belongs to 
his figure, he may makea Language of his own yet 
itrequires time, and cannot be done in an inſtant. The 
truth is, although Speech be natural to Man, yet Lan- 
guage mult be learned ; and as there are ſeveral felt- 
active parts, ſo there are ſeveral Languages; and by 
reaſon the ations of ſome Parts can be imitated by 
other parts, it cauſes that we name Learningnotonely 
in Speech, but in many other things. 

Concerning the queſtion, why Children do not un- 
derſtand ſo ſoon as born? They anſwered, That asthe 
ſenſitive partsof Naturedid compoſe the bulk of Crea- 
tures, that is, ſuch as were uſually named Bodies; and 
as ſome Creatures Bodies were not finiſhed or perfeR- 
ed ſo ſoon as others, ſo the ſelf-moving parts, which 
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by conjundtion and agreement , compoſed that which 
is named the Mindof Man, did not bring itto the pet- 
feion of an Animal Underſtanding fo ſoon as ſome 
Beaſts are brought to their underſtanding , that is, to 
ſuch an underſtanding as was proper to their figure. But 
thisis to be noted, ſaid they, That although Natureis 
in a perpetual motion , yet her Adtions have degrees, 
as well as her Parts ; which is the reaſon that all her 
produQtions are done in that which is vulgarly named 
Time; that is, they are notexecuted at once, or by one 
at: Inſhort, As a Houle is not finiſhed until it be 
throughly built ; nor can be throughly furniſhed, until 
it'be throughly finiſhed; fo is the Strength and Under- 
ſtanding of Man, and all other Creatures: Andas Per- 
ception requires Objects, ſo Learning requires PraQtice; 
for, though Nature is ſelf-knowing, ſelf-moving , and 
ſo perceptive; yet her {elf-knowing, ſelf-moving , and 
perceptive a&ions, arenot all alike, but differ variouſly: 

neither doth ſhe perform all actions at once ; other- 
wiſe all her Creatures would be alike in their ſhapes, 
forms , figures , knowledges , perceptions , produQi- 
ons, difolutions, &c. Whichis contradifted by Ex- 
perience. 

After this, my latte Thoughts asked, How it came, 
that the Inanjmate part of Matter had more degrees 
than the Animate ? 

The former anſwered, That asthe Animatepart had 
but two degrees, to wit, the Senfitive and Rational; ſo 
the 
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the Inanimate was bur groſler and purer ; and as for 
Denfity,R arity, Softneſs, Hardnels,ec. they were no- 
thing but various compolitions and diviſions of. Parts, 
or particular Effets: Nor was it Denſity or Hardneſs 
that made Groſneſs; and Thinnels or Rarity of Parts, 
that made Fineneſs and Purity: for, Gold ismore denſe 
than Droſs, and yet is more pure and fine: But this is 
moſt probable, faid they, That the rareſt Compoſitions 
are moſt ſuddenly altered: Nor can the groſneſs and 
fineneſs of the Partsof Nature,be without animate and 
inanimate Matter; for the dulneſs of one degree, poiles 
the aQtivity of the other;and thegroſneſsof one;the puri- 
ty of the other: All which, keeps Nature from extremes. 

But, replied my latter Thoughts, Y ou ſay, thatthere 
are infinitedegrees of Hardneſs, Thicknels, Thinneſs, 
Denſity, Rarity, &c. 

Truly, anſwered theformer, if you'l call them De- 
orees, you may; for ſo there may be infinite degrees 
of Magnitude, as bigger and bigger ; but theſe degrees 
are nothing elſe but the effects of ſelf-moving Marter, 
made by a compoſition of Parts, and cannot be attri- 
buted to one ſingle part, there being no ſuch thing i in 
Nature; but they belong to theinfinite parts of Nature 
joined in one Body: Andas for Matter it ſelf, there are 
no more degrees but Animateand Inanimate; that is, a 
ſelt-moving, adtive, and perceptive, and a dull, paſſive, 
and moved degree. 
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My latter Thoughts asked , Since Nature's Parts 
were lo cloſely joined in one Body, how it was poſſible 
that there could be Finite, and not ſingle Parts? 

The former anſwered , That finite and ſingle Parts, 
werenot all oneand the Ge: for ſingle parts,ſaid they, 
are ſuch as can ſubſiſt by themſelves ; neither can they 
properly be called Parts, but are llc finite V holes: 
for it isa meer contraditiion to lay vingle Parts , they 
havingno reference rocachother,and conſequently,not 
to the Body of Nature: But, what wecall finite Parts, 
are nothing elſe but ſeveral corporeal figurative moti- 
ons, which make all the difference that is between the 
Figures or Partsof Nature, both in their kinds, forts, 
and particulars. And thus finite and particular Parts 
are all one, called thus, by reaſon they have limited and 
circumſcribed figures, by which they arediſcerned from 
each other ; but not ſingle figures, for they are all join- 
ed in one Body, and are Partsof one Infinite W hole, 
which is Nature; and theſe figures being all one and 
the ſame with their Parts of Matter, change according 
as their Parts change, that is, by Compoſition and Di- 
viſion : for, were Nature an Atom, and material, that 
Atom would have the properties of a Body, that is, 
be diviſible and compoundable, and ſo be ſubje& 
to Infinite Changes, although it were not Infinite in 
Bulk. _. 

My later Thoughts replied, That if afinitebodycould 


have Infinite Compoſiti tionsand Diviſions;then Nature 
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need notto be infinite in Bulk or Quantity : Beſides, 
ſaid they, itis againſt Senſe and Reaſon , that a Finite 
ſhould have Infinite EffeRs. 

The former anſwered: firſt, As for the Infiniteneſs of 
Nature, it was certain that Nature conſiſted of Infi- 
nite Parts; which it ſo, ſhe muſt needs alſo be of an 
infinite Bulk or Quantity;for whereſoever is an infinite 
number of Parts or Figures, there muſt alſo be an inſi- 
niteW hole,finceaWhole andits Parts differ notreally, 
but onely 1 in themanner of our Conception : for, when 
we conceive the Parts of Nature, as compoled in one 
Body, and inſeparable from ir the compoſition of them 
is called a Whole; but, when we conceive their differ- 
ent Figures, Actions and Changes, and that they are 
diviſible from each other , or amongſt themſelves, we 
callthem Parts ; for by this, one Part is diſcerned from 
the other Part ; as(for example) a Mineral from a Ve- 
getable,a Vegetable from an Element,an Element from 
an Animal, &c. and one Part is not another Part; 
but yet thele Partsare,and remain ſtill,Parts of infinite 
Nature, and cannot be divided into ſingle Parts, ſepa- 
rated from theBody of Nature, although they may be 
divided amongſt themſelves infinite ways, by the ſelf - 
moving Power of Nature. In ſhort; {aid they,a Whole 
is nothing but a Compoſitionof Parts, and Parts ate 
nothing but a Diviſion of the Whole. 
| Next, as for the infinite Compoſitions and Diviſions 
of a finite Whole, faid they, it is not probable that a 
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finite can have infinite effeAs, or can be actually divi- 
ded into infinite parts; but yet a Body cannot but have 
the proprieties of a Body, as long as it laſts; and there- 
fore if a finite Body ſhould laſt eternally, it woulderer- 
nally retain theeffeds, or rather proprieties of a Body, 
that is, tobe diviſible and compoundable; and if it have 
Self-motion, and was aQtually divided and compoſed, 
then'thoſe Compoſitions and Diviſions' of its Parts, 
would beeternal too ; but what iseternal, is infinite,and 
therefore in this ſenſe one cannot ſay amiſs, but that 
there might be eternal compoſitions and diviſions of the 
partsof afinite W hole;for whereſoever is Self-motion, 
there isno reſt: But, miſtake us not, for we do not mean 
diviſions or compoſitions into ſingle or infinite Parts, 
but a perpetual andeternal change andl(elf-motion of the 
parts of that finiteBody,or W hole,amongſt themlelyes. 

But becauſe we ſpeak now of the Parts of Infinite 
Nature, which are infinite in Number, though finite, 
or rather, diſtinguiſhed by their figures; Ir is certain, 
ſaid they, that there being a perpetual and eternal Selt. 
motion in all partsof Nature, and their Number being 
infinite, they muſt. of necefſiry be ſubje to infinite 
Changes, Compoſitions, and Diviſions, not onely as 
for their duration, or eternal Self-motion, but as for 


the Number of their Parts: for, Parts cannot remove, 


but from, and to Parts; and as ſoon as they are removed 
from ſuch Parts, they join to other Parts, which is' no- 
thing elſe but a Compoſition and Diviſion of Parts; 
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andthis compoſition and diviſion of the Infinite parts 
of Nature, hinders that there are no aQualdivifions or 
_ compoſitions of a finite part, becauſe the one counter- 
balances the other: for, if by finite you underſtand a 
ſingle part, there can be no ſuch thing in Nature, 
fince what we call the finiteneſs of parts, isnothing elſe 
but the difference and change of their figures, cauſed 
by Self-motion : And therefore, when we ſay, Infinite 
Nature conſiſts of an infinitenumber of finite parts,we 
mean of ſuch partsas may bediſtinguiſhed or diſcerned 
from each other by their ſeveral figures; which figures 
arenot conſtant, but change perpetually in the Body 
of Nature. So that there can beno conſtant figure al- 
lowed to no part, although ſome __ laſt longer than 
others. 

Then my latter Thoughts defi lh to know, Whe- 
ther there werenot degrees of Motion, as wellas there - 
are of Matter ? 

Theformer anſwered, That, without queſtion, there 
were degreesof Motion ; for the Rational Parts were 
more agil, quick, and ſubti] in their corporeal ations, 
than the Senſitive, by reaſon they were of a purer and 
finer degree of Matter, and free from labouring an the 
' Inanimate parts: But, withall, they told them, That the 
ſeveral different and oppoli te actions of Nature, hin- 
dred each other fromrunning into extremes. And as 
for the degreesof Matter, therecould nor poſſibly be 
more than Animate and Inanimate; neither could any 
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degree go beyond Matter, ſoasto become [iSmarerial. 
The truth is , faid they, to balance the ations of Na- 
ture, it cannot be otherwiſe, but there muſt be a PaC. 
live degree of Matter, oppoſite to the alive ; which 
paſſive part is that we call Inanimate: for, though they 
are ſocloſely intermixt in the Body of Nature, that 
they cannot be ſeparated from each other, but by the 
Power of God; nevertheleſs, Senſe and Reaſon may 
perceive that they are diſtin& degrees, by«heir diſtin 
and different aCtions, and may diſtinguiſh them lo far, 
that one part 1s not another part , and that the ations 
of one degree arenotthe ations of the other. Where- 
fore, as ſeveral felf-moving parts may be joined in one 
compoſed Body, and may either a& differently with- 
out hindrance and obſtruQtion to each other , or may . 
a& jointly and agreeably tooneefteR ;lo may the Sen- 
ſitiveparts carry or bear along with them the Inanimate 
. parts, without either transferring and communicating 
motion to them , or without any co-operation or ſelf- 
action of the inanimate parts: And as for Matter, as 
- therecan be no Fewer degrees than Animateand Ina - 
nimare, Senſitive and Rational; ſo neither can there be 
More: for, as we mentioned heretofore, werethere no- 
thing but Animateor Self- moving Matter in Nature, 
theparts of Nature would be too active and quick in 
* their ſeveral produQtions, alterations, and diſlolutions; 
and all things would be as ſoon made, as Thoughts. 
' Again, were there no Inanimate degree of Matter, 
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the enſiive corporeal Motions would retain the fi- 
gures or patterns of exterior Objeds, as the Rational 
do; which yet we perceive otherwiſe: for, ſo ſoon as the 
Obje& is removed, the ſenfitive Perception is altered; 
and though the ſenſitive Parts can work by rote, as 
in Dreams, and ſome Diſtempers ; yet their voluntary 
actions are not ſo exa& as their exterior perceptive 
actions, nor altogether and always ſo regular asthe R a- 
tional ; andthe reaſon is, that they are bound to bear 
the inanimatepartsalong with them in all their aftions, 
Alfo, were there no degree of Inanimate Matter, Na- 
ture's ations would run into extremes; but becauſe all 
her aQtions are ballanced by Oppolites, they hinder 
both Extremes in Nature, and produce all that Har- 
monious Variety that is foundin Nature's Parts. 

But, faid my latter Thoughts, W hereſoever is{uch 
an oppoſition and croſling of a&tions , there can be no 
harmony , concord , or agreement, andconſequently, 
no orderly productions, difſolutions, changes and alte- 
rations, as in Nature we perceive there be. | 

The former anſwered , That though the aRtions of 
Nature were different and oppoſite to each other, yet 
they did cauſe no diſturbance in Nature, but they 
were ruled and governed by Nature's Wiſdom; for 
Nature being peaceable in her ſelf, would not ſuffer 
her actions to diſturb her Government: Wherefore, 
although particulars were croſſing and oppoſing each 
other, yet ſhe did govern them with ſuch wiſdom and 
mode- 


moderation, that they were neceſſitated to obey her, 
and move according as ſhe would have them; but 
ſometimes they would prove extravagantand +. 
ry, and hence came that we call Irregularities. The 
truth is, ſaid they , contrary and oppoſite aQions are 
not alwaysat warr: For example, Two men may meet 
each other contrary ways, and one may not onely ſtop 
the other from going forward, but even draw him back 
again-the ſame way he came; and this may be done with 
love and kindnels, and with his good will,and not vio- 
lently, by Power and Force. The like may be in ſome 
ations of Nature. Nevertheleſs, we do.not deny 
but there is many times Forceand Power uſed between 
particular Parts of Nature, ſo that ſome do overpower 
others ; but this cauſes nodiſturbance in Nature: for, 
if we look upon a well-ordered Government, we find 
- that the Particulars are. often at ſtrife and difference 
with each other, when as yet the Government is az Or- 
derly and Peaceable as can be. 

My latter Thoughtsreplied, That although the ſeveral 
* andcontrary aQtionsin Nature, did notdiſturbher Go- 
vernment , yet they moving ſeverally in one compo- 
ſed figure, atone and the ſame time, proved, That A4o- 
tion, Figure, and Body, could not be one and the ſame 
thing. 

The former anſwered, That they had ſufficiently de- 

clared heretofore,that Matter was either moving,or mo- 


ved, vis. That the Animate part was ſelf-moving, and 
the 
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the Inanimate moved, or carried along with,and by the 
Agimate ; and theſe degrees or parts of Matter, were 
ſocloſely intermixt in the Body of Nature , that they 
could not beſeparated from each other, but did conſti- 
tutebut one Body,not only in general, but alſoinevery 
particular;ſo that not theleaſt part (if leaſt could be)nay 
not that which ſome call an Atom , was without this 
commixture; for, whereſoever was Inanimate , there 
was alſo Animate Matter; which Animate Matter,was 
nothing elſe but corporeal Self-motion ;and if any dif- 
ference could be apprehended , it was, {aid they , be- 
tween thele two degrees, to wit, the Animate and In- 
animate part of Matter, and not between the Animate 
part, and Self-motion, which was but one thing , and 
could not ſo-much as be conceived differently : And 
ſince this Animate Matter, or corporeal Selt-motion, is 
thorowly intermixt with the Inanimate parts, they are 
butas one Body, (likeasSoul and Body make but one 
Man ) orelle it were impoſſible that any Creature 
could. be compoſed, conſiſt, or be diffolyed ; for if there 
were Matter without Motion, there could be no cont + 
poſition or difſolution of ſuch Figures as are! named 
Creatures; nor any, if there were Motion without 
Matter , or (whichis the ſame) an Immaterial Mo- 
tion: 3 canany partof Reaſon, that is regular, believe, 
that, that which naturally is Nothing, ſhould produce 
a natural Something 2: Beſides; ſaid they,, Marerial 
and Immaterial are fo quite oppol teto each other, as 
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tis impoſſible they ſhould commix and work together, 
or a@ one upon the other: nay, if they could, they 
would make but a confuſion , being of contrary na- 
tures: Wherefore, it is moſt probable, and can, to the 
perception of regular Senſe and Reaſon , beno other- 
wiſe, butthat ſelf-moving Matter, or corporeal figura- 
tive Self-motion, does a& and govern wiſely , orderly 
andeafily, poiling or ballancing Extreams with proper 
and fit oppolitions, which could not be done by imma- 
terials, they being not capable of natural compoſitions 
and diviſions ; neither of dividing-Matter , nor of be- 
ingdivided? In ſhort, although there are numerous 
corporeal figurative motions in one compoſed figure, 
yet they are ſo far from diſturbing each other , that no 
Creaturecould be produced without them : And as the 
ations of Retention are different from the aGions of 
Digeſtion or Expultfion, and the ations of ContraQti- 

' on from thoſe of Dilatation ; ſo the ations of Imitation - 
or Patterning, are different from the voluntary ations, 
vulgarly called Conceptions, and all this to makean e- 
qual poiſe or ballance between the ations of Nature. 

Albo, there is difference inthe degrees of motions, in 

ſwiftneſs, ſlownels, rarity , denſity, appetites, paſſions, 

youth, age, growth, decay, &c. as alſo, between ſeve- 

ral ſorts of Perceptions; all which proves, That Na- 

ture/is compoſed of ſelf-moving Parts, which are the 

cauſe of all her varieties. But thisis well to be obſerved, . 
fidthey, That the Rational Partsare the pureſt, and 
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conſequently,the moſt ative parts of Nature,and have 
the quickeſt attions: wherefore, to ballance them, there 
muſt bea dull partof Matter, which is the Inanimate, 
or elſe a World would bemadein an inſtant, and eve- 
ry thing-would be produced, altered, anddiffolved on 
a ſudden, as they had mentioned before. 

Well, replied my latter Thoughts, if there be ſuch 
oppoſitions between the parts of Nature, then I pray 
informus, Whether they be all equally and — 
poiſed and ballanced? 

To whichthe former anſwered, That though it was 
moſt certain that there was a poiſe and ballance of Na- 
cure's corporeal adtions; yet no particular Creature 
was able to know theexa&nels of the proportion that 
is between them, becauſe they are infinite. 

Then my latter Thoughts deſired to know , Whe- 
ther Motion could be annihilated ? 

The former ſaid, No: becauſe Nature was Infinite, 
and admitted of no addition nor diminution; and con- 
ſequently, of no new Creation nor annihilation of any 
part of hers. 


Bur, ſaid the latter , If Motion be an Accident , it 


may be annihilated. 

The former anſwered , They did not know what 
they meant. by the Word Accident. 

'Thelatter ſaid, That an Accident was ſomething in in 
El Body, but nothing withouta Body. 
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If an Accident be ſomething, anſwered the former, 
then certainly it muſt be Body; for, there is nothing 
but what is corporeal in Nature: and if it be Body, 
then it cannot benothing at no time, but it muſt of ne- 
cellity be Something. 

Bur it cannot ſubſiſt of , and by ir {elf , replied my 
latter Thoughts, asa Subſtance : for, although it hath 
its own being , yet its Being is to ſubſiſt in another 
Body. 

The former anſwered, That if an Accident was no- 
thing without a Body,or Subſtance,and yet ſomething 
in a Body; then they defired to know, How, being 
nothing, it could ſubſiſt in another Body, and beſepa- 
rated from anotherBody:tor,compolition and diviſion, 


ſaid they, are Attributes of a Body, ſince nothing can 


| be compoſed or divided, but what has Parts; and no- 


thing has Parts, but what is corporeal , or has a Body: 
and therefore, if an Accident can bein a Body, and be 
ſeparated from a Body, it would be non-ſenſe to call it 
Nothing. 

But then my latter Thoughts asked , That when a 
particular Motion ceaſed, what became of it ? 

The former anſwered, It wasnot annihilated , but 
changed. 

The latter ſaid, How can motion be corporeal, and 
yet one thing with Body ? Certainly, it Body bema- 
terial, and Motion too, they muſt needs be two ſeveral 
Subſtances. 
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The former anſwered , That Motion and Body 
were not two ſeveral Subſtances; but Motion and Mat- 
ter made one Self-moving Body ; and fo was Place, 
Colour, Figure, &c. all oneand the ſame with Body. 

The latter replied , That a Man, and his Action, 
were not one and the ſame, but two different things. 

The former anſwered, That a Man, and his Actions, 
were no more different, than a Man was different from 
Himſelf; for, ſaid they,although a man may havemany 
different Actions; yet, were not that Man exiſtent, the 
ſame Actions would not be: for , though many men 
have the like aQtions, yet they are not the ſame. 

But then, replied the latter, Place cannot be the ſame 
with Body, nor Colour ; becauſe a man may change 
his Place, and his Colour, and yet retain his Body. 

Truly, faid the former, if Place be changed, then 


Body muſt change alſo; for whereſoever is Place, there 


1s Body: and though it be a vulgar phraſe, That a 


Man changes his Place when he removes, yet it is nota 
proper Philoſophical Expreſſion; for he removesonely 
from ſuch Parts, to ſuch Parts: ſo that it is a change, or 
a diviſion and compoſitionof Parts, andnot of Place. 
And as for Colour, though it changes, yet that proves 
not, that it isnot a Body, or can be annihilated. The 
truth is, though Figure, Motion, Colour, &-c.: do 
change, yet they remain ſtill in Nature, andit is im- 
poſſible that Nature can give away, or loſe the leaſt of 


her corporeal Attributes or Proprieties: for, Nature 
IS 
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is infinitein power, as well as in at; we mean, for a&- 
ing naturally; and therefore, whatſoeveris not in pre - 
ſent a&, is in the power of Infinite Nature. 

Bur, ſaid my latter Thoughts, If a Body be divided 
into very minute Parts, as little as duſt, where is the Co- 
lour then ? | 

The Colour , anſwered the former, is divided as 
well as the Body ; and though the Parts thereof be not 
ſubje&toour ſenſitive perceptiongyet they have, never- 
theleſs, their being; forall things cannot be perceptible 
by our Senſes. 

The latter ſaid, 'T hat the Colour of a Man's Face 
could change from pale to red, and from red to pale, 
and yet the ſubſtance of the faceremain theſame: which 
proved, That Colour and Subſtance was not the ſame, 

The former an[wered, Thatalthough the Colour of 
a Man's Facedid change, without altering the ſubſtance 
thereof ; yet this proved no more that Colour was Im- 
material, than that Motion was Immaterial : for,a Man 
may put his Body into ſeveral poſtures, and have ſeve- 
ral ations , and yet without any change of the ſub. 
ſtance of his Body ; for, all ations do not neceſſarily 
import a change of the parts of a compoſed Figure, 
there being infinite ſorts of actions. 

We will leave Accidents, faid my latter Thoughts, 
and return tothe Inanimate part of Matter ; and ſince 
you declare, I hat all parts of Nature do worſhip and 


adore God, you contradi& your ſelf, in allowing an 
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Inanimate degree of Matter ; by reaſon, where thereis 
no Selt-motion, there can be no perception pf God, 
and conſequently, no Worſhip and Adoration. 

The former anſwered, That the knowledg of God 
did not conſiſt in Exterior Perception : for God, ſaid 
they , being an Infinite, Incomprehenfible , Superna- 
tural, and Immaterial Efſence, void of all Parts, can no 
ways be ſubje& to Perception. Nevertheleſs, although 
no Part can have are exterior perception of the Sub- 
ſtance of God, as it hasof particular natural Creatures, 
yet it has Conceptionsof the Exiſtence of God,to wit, 
that thereis a God above Nature, on which Nature 
depends; and from whoſe Immutable and Eternal 

Decree, it has its Eternal Being, as God's Eternal Ser- 
vant: but, what God isin his Eſſence, neither Nature, 
norany of her Parts or Creatures, is able to conceive. 
And therefore, although the Inanimatepart of Matter 
is not perceptive ; ; yet, having an innate knowledg and 
life of it ſelf, it isnotimprobable but it may alſohavean 
interior, fixt, and innate knowledg of the Exiſtency of 
God, as That heis to beadored and worſhipped. And 
thus theInanimate part may,after its own manner,wor- 
ſhipand adore God, as much as the other Parts in their 
ways: for, itisprobable, that God having endued all 
Parts of Nature with Self- knowledg , may have given 
them alſo an interior knowledg of himſelf, that is, of 
his Exiſtency , how he is the God of Nature, and 


ought to be worſhipped.by her, as his Eternal Servant. 
| My 
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My latter I houghts excepted, Thatnot any Crea- 
ture did truly knowirſelf, much leſs could it be capa - 
bleof knowing God. 

The former anſwered , That this was cauſed 
through the variety of Self-motion: for, all Creatures 
( faidthey ) are compoſed of many ſeveral Parts, and 
every Part has its own particular Self-knowledg, as 
well as Self-motion, which cauſes an ignorance be- 
tween them; for, one Part's knowledg is not another 
Part's knowledg; nor does one Part know what ano- 
ther knows ; but all knowledg of exterior Parts, comes 
by perception : Nevertheleſs, each Part knows it (elf, 
and its own Actions. And as there is an ignorance 


between Parts, ſo there isalſoan acquaintance ( eſpe- 
cially in the Parts of one compoſed Creature) and 
the Rational Parts being moſt ſubtile, aQtive and free, 
have a more general acquaintance than the Senſitive: 
Beſides,the Senſitive many times informs the R ational, 
and the Rational the Senſitive, which cauſes a gene- 
ral agreement of all the Parts of a compoſed Figure, 
in the execution of ſuch aQionsas belong to it. 

But, how is it poſſible, replied my latter Thoughts, 
that the Inanimate part of Matter can be-living and 
ſelf-knowing, and yet not ſel-moving? for, Life and 
Knowledg cannot be withoutSelf-motion; and there- 
fore, if the Inanimate parts have Life and Knowledg, 
they mult neceſlarily alſo have Sel-motion. 


The 
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The former anſwered , That Life and Knowledg 
did no ways depend upon Selt-motion : for, had Na- 
ture no motion at all , yet might ſhe have Life and 
Knowledg; ſo that Self-motion is not the cauſe of Life 
and Knowledg, but onely of Perception , and all 


| the various actions of Nature; and this is the reaſon, 


ſaid they , that the Inanimate part of Matter is not 
perceptive, becauſe it is not ſelf-moving : for, though 
ithath Life and Self-knowledg as well as the Animate 
Part, yet it has not an aQtive Life, nor a perceptive 
Knowledg. By which you may ſee, That a fixt and 
Interior Self-knowledg, may very well be without 
exterior perception: for , though perception preſup- 
poſes an innate Self-knowledg asits Ground and Prin- 
ciple , yet Self-knowledg does not neceſſarily require 


| Perception ,-which is onely cauſed by Self-motion: 


for Self-motion , as it is the cauſe of the variety of 
Nature's Parts and Adions , ſoit is alſo of their vari- 
ous Perceptions. If it was not too great a preſump- 
tion, ſaid they , we could give an inſtance of God, 
who has no local Self motion, and yet is infinitely 
knowing. But weel forbear to go fo high , as to draw 
the. Infinite., Incomprehenfible God, to the prog 
of Material Natoee. 

My latter Thoughts replied , firſt , That if it were 
thus, "0 one and the-lame parts of Matter would 
have a double Life , and a double Knowledg. 


Next, they ſaid, That if Perception were an effet 
of 
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Sclt-moving, or elſe he could not perceive Nature, 
and her Parts and AQtions. 

Concerning thefirlt Objeion, my former Thoughts 
anſwered, I hat the Parts of Nature could have a 
double Lite and Knowledg , no more than one mari 
could be call d double or treble: You might as well, 
ſaid they , make Millions of Men of one particular 
Man ; nay, call every Part or Adton of his, a peculiar 
Man, as make one and the ſame part of Matter have 
a double Life and Knowledg. 

But miſtake us not, added my former Thoughts, 
when we ſay, That one and the ſame Part canngg 
have a double Lite and Knowledg: for, we mean not 
the compoſed Creatures of Nature, which , as they 
conſiſt of ſeveral degrets of Matter ; ſo they have al- 
ſo, ſeveral degrees of Lives and Knowledges; but it is 
to be underſtood of the eſſential or conſtitutive Parts 
of Nature: for,as the Rational Partis not, nor can 
be the Senſitive Part, fo it can neithes have a Senſi- 
tive Knowledg ; no more can a Senſitive Part have a 
Rational Knowledg, or either of theſe the Know- 
ledg of the Inanimate Part; but each Part retains its 
own Lifeand Knowledg. Indeed, it is with theſe Parts 
asit is with particular Creatures; for, as one man is 
not another man , nor has another man's Know- 
ledg ; fo it is likewiſe with the mentioned parts of 


Matter; and although the Animate Parts have an 


1 interior 


of Self motion, then God Himſelf muſt neceſſarily-be 
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interior, inzate ſelf-knowledg , and an exterior , per- 
ceptive knowledg ; yet theſe are not double know- 
ledges; but Perception is onely an effe& of anterior 
Selt-knowledg, occaſioned: by velt-motion. 

And as for the ſecond, they anſwered , That the 
Divine Perception and Knowledg was not any ways 
like a natural Perception, no more than God was 
like a Creature: for, Nature ( ſaid they ) is Materi- 
al , and her Perceptions areamongſt her Infinite Parts, 
cauſed by their Compoſitionsand Diviſions: but God 
is a Supernatural, Indivifible, and Incorporeal Be- 
ing, void of all Parts and Diviſions; ; and therefore 
he cannot be ignorant of any the leaſt thing ; but, 
Being Infinite, he has an Infinite Knowledg , with- 
outany Degrees, Diviſions, or the like Actions be- 
longing to Material Creatures. Nor is He naturally, 
that is , locally ſelf-moving : but He is a fixt, unal- 
terable, and, in ſhort, an Incomprehenſible Being;and 
therefore no compariſon can be made between Him 
and Nature, He being the Eternal God, and Nature 
His Eternal nd | 

Then my latter Thoughts ſaid, That as for the know- 
kedg of God, they would not diſpute of it; butif there 
| was a fixt andinterior innate knowledg in all Nature's 
Partsand Creatures, it was impoſſible that there could 
be any error, or ignorance between them. | 

Theformer anſwered, That although Errors belong- 
ed toParticulars;aswell as ignorance;yet they proceeded 
not 
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not from interior ſelf- DER but either from want 
of exterior particular knowledges, or from the irregu- 
larity of motions; and Ignorance was likewiſe a want 
not of interior, but exterior knowledg, otherwiſe cal- 
led Perceptive knowledg: for , faid they , Parts can 
know no more of other parts, but by their own percep- 
tions: and ſince no particular Creature or Partof Na- 
ture, can have an Infallible, LUniverſal,and thorow per- 
ception of all other Parts; itcan neither have an infal- 
lible and univerſal knowledg: but it muſt content it 
ſelf with ſuch a knowledg as is within, the reach of its 
own perceptions; and hence it follows, That it muſt be 
ignorant of whatit does not know: for, Perception has 
but onely areſpedt to theexterior figures and ations of 
other Parts; and though the Rational partiis more ſub- 
til and active thatfthe Senſitive,and may have alſo ſome 
perceptions of ſome interior parts and aQtions of other 
Creatures ; yet it cannot have an Infallible and tho- 
row perception of all their interior parts and motions, 
which is a knowledg impoſlible for any particular 
Creatureto attain to. 

Again, my latter Thoughts obje&ed , That it was 
impoſſible that the parts of one and the ſame degree / 
could beignorant of each other's ations, how various 
ſoever ; ſince they were capable to changetheir aQtions 
to the like figures. 

The former anſwered, firſt , That although they 
might make the like figures, yet they could not make 
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the ſame, becaule the Parts were not the ſame. Next, 
they ſaid, T hat particular parts could not have infinite 
perceptions, but that they could but perceive ſuch ob- 
jeas as were ſubjet to that fort of perception which 
they had; no, not all ſuch : for, oftentimes objeRts were 
obſcured and*hidden from their perceptions, that al- 
though they could perceive them if preſented, or com- 
ing within thecompalſsand reach of their perceptive fa- 
culty or power ; yet,when they wereabſent,they could 
ot : Beſides, faid they , the Senſitive Partsarenot ſo 
ſubtile asto make perceptions into the interior ations 
of other Parts; no, not the Rational are able to have 
exad perceptions thereof : for, Perceptionextendsbut 
to adjoining Parts, and their exterior figures and aQ1- 


ons; and if they know any mn of their interior 


parts, figures or motions, itisonely by guels, or proba. 
| ble concluſions, takenfrom their exterior aQions or ti- 
gures, and made eſpecially by the Rational Parts, 
which, as they are the moſt inſpe&ive, ſo they are the 
moſt knowing Parts of Nature. 

After theſe, and ſeveral other Obje&ions,Queſtions 
and Anſwers, berween thelatter and former Thoughts 
* and Conceptions of my Mind, at laft ſome Rational 
Thoughts, which were not concerned i in this Diſpute, 
percetving'that they becatne much heated , and fearing 
they would, at laſt, cauſea FaQtion, or Civil Warr, a- 
mongſt alltheRational Parts, which would breed that 

which i is called 2 Trouble of the Mind; endeavoured to 


make 


make a Peace between them; and to that end they pro- 
pounded, T hat the Senfitive Parts ſhould publickly 
declare their differences and Controverſies, and refer 
them to the Arbitration of the Judicious and Imparti- 
al Reader. 'T his Propoſition was unanimouſly embra- 
ced by all the Rational Parts; and thus, by their mu- 
tual conſent, this Argumental Diſcourſe was ſet down, 
and publiſhed after this manner. In the mean time, all 
the Rational Parts of my Mind inclinedyto the opi- 
,nion of my former Conceptidns, which they thought 
much more probable than thoſe of the latter. And 
now, ſince it is your part, Ingenious Reader, to give a 
final Deciſion of the Caule, conſider well the Subje& +: 
of their Qyarrel, and be Impartial in your Judgment; 
et not Selt-love or Envy corrupt you, but let Regu- 
far Senſe and Reaſon be your onely Rule, thatyou 
may be accounted juſt Judges, and your Equity and 
Juſtice be remembred by all that honor and love it. 
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1. Of Humane $ enſe and Perception. 


\ Efore I deliver my Obſervations 


upon that part of Philoſophy 
which is call'd Experimental , I 
thought it neceſſary to premiſe 
IA i ſome Diſcourſe concerning the 

EL f Perception of Humane Senſe. It 
is known that Man has five Exterior Senſes, and every 
denſeisignorant of each other ; for the Noſe knows not 
what the Eyes fee, nor the Eyes what the Earshear, nei- 
ther dothe Ears know what the Tonguetaſtes;and asfor 
Touch although'risa general ſenſe, yet every ſev'ral part 
of the body has a ſeveral Touch,&each part is ignorant 
ofeach other's Touch: Andthusthere is a general igno- 
rance of all the ſeveral parts, and yet a perfe&t know- 


ledg in each part ; for theEyeis as knowing as the Ear, 
and 


/ 
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and the Ear as knowingas the Noſe, and the Naſe as 
knowing as the Tongue , and one particular Touch 
knowsas much as another, at leaſt is capable thereof: 
Nay, not onely every ſeveral Touch, Taſte; Smell, 
Sound or HSight, is a ſeveral knowledg by it ſelf, bur 
each of them has as many particular knowledges or 
perceptions as there are objeds preſented to them : Be- 
ſides, there are ſeveral degrees in each particular ſenſe ; 
As for example, ſome Men (I will not ſpeak of other 
Animals) their perception of ſight, taſte, ſmell, rouch, 
or hearing, is quicker to ſome ſorts of objeds, then to 
others, according either to the perteQion or imper- 
feQion, or curioſity, or purity of the Corporeal figura- 
tive motions of each ſenſe, or according to the preſen- 
tation of each obje& proper to each ſenſe ; for if the 
preſentation of the objeRts be imperfeR, either through 
variation or obſcurity, or any other ways, the Senſe 
is deluded. Neither are all Obje&s proper for one 
Senſe; but as there are ſeveral Senſes , ſo there are fe- 
veral ſorts of Objes proper for each ſeveral Senſe 
Now if there be ſuch variety of ſeveral Knowledges,nor 
onely in one Creature, but in one ſort of Senſe ; towit, 
the exterior Senſes of one humane Creature; what 
may there be in all the parts of Nature ? Tis true, 
there are ſome Qbje&s which are not at all perceptible 
by any of our exterjor Senſes ; as for example, rart- 
fied air, and the like: But although they be nor ſub- 


je& to our exterior ſenſitive perception, yet they are 
ſubjeRt 
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ſubje& to our Rational perception, which is much pu- 
rer and ſubtiler then the Senſitive ; nay, fo pure and 
ſubtil a Knowledg, that many believe it to be immate- 
rial, asif it were ſome God, when as it is only a pure 
fine and ſubtil figurative Motion or Perception :Itisfo 
active and ſubt1], as it is the beſt informer and reformer 
of all ſenſitive Perception ; for the rational Matter is 
the moſt prudent and wiſeſt part of Nature, as being 
the deſigner of all ProduQions, and the moſt pious and 
devoureſt part, having the perfeQeſt notions of God; 
I mean,ſo much as Nature can poſſibly know of God: 
ſo that whatſoever the ſenſitive Perception is either de- 


feftive in, or nope of, the rational Perception ſup- 


plies. But, miftake me not : by Rational Perception 
and Knowledg, I mean Regular Reaſon, not Irregu- 
lar; wherel doalfo exclude Art, which is apt to de- 
lude Senſe,and cannot inform ſo well as Reaſon doth ; 
for Reaſon reforms and inſtrucs Senſe in all its ations. 
But both the rational and ſenſitive Knowledg and ow 
ception being divABle as well as compoſable , i 
cauſes ignorance as well as knowledg amongſt Nature's 
Creatures: For though Nature is but one body, and 
has no ſharer or co-partner, but is intire and whole in 
it ſelf, as not compoſed of ſeveral different parts or ſub- 
ſtances, and conſequently has but one Infinite natural 
knowledg and wiſdom;yet by reaſon ſhe is alſo divide- 
able and compoſable, according to the nature of a 


body, we can juſtly and withall reaſon ſay, That, as 
B 2 Nature 
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Nature isdivided into infinite ſeveral parts, ſo each ſe- 
veral part has a ſeveral and particular knowledg and 
perception, both ſenſitive and rational, and again that 
each part is ignorant of the other s knowledg and per- 
ception ; when as otherwiſe, conſidered altogether and 
in general, as they make up but one infinite Body of 
Nature, ſo they make alſo but one infinite general 
knowledg. And thus Nature may be called both 1n- 
dividual, as not having ſingle parts ſubſiſting without 
her, but all united in one body ; and Divide-able, by 
reaſon ſhe is partable in her own ſeveral Corporeal fi- 
gurative motions, and not otherwiſe: for, there is no 
Vacuum in Nature, neither can her parts ſtart or re- 
move from the Infinite body of Nature, ſo as to ſepa- 
rate themſelves from it;for there's no place to fleeto,but 
Body and Place areall one thing ; fo that the parts of 
Nature can only joyn and disjoyn to and from Parts, 
but not to and from the Body of Nature. And ſince 
Nature is but one Body, it is intirely wiſe and 

knowing , ordering her ſelf-napgyng parts with all 
facility andeaſe, without any diſturbance, living in 
pleaſure and delight, with infinite Varieties and Cu- 
riofities, ſuch as. no ſingle Part or Creature of hers 
can ever attain to. 


2. Of 
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II. Of Art, and Experimental Philoſophy. 


r= are of opinion, that, By Art there may be 
4 Reparation made of the Miſtbief and ImperfeFions 
Mankind has drawn upon it ſelf by negligence and intem- 
perance, -and a wilful and ſuperſtitions deſerting the Pre- 
ſcripts and Rules of Nature ; whereby every Man, both 
from a derrved Corruption, innate and born with bim, and 
from bis Breeding and converſe with Men, is very ſubject 
to ſlip into all ſorts of Errors. But the All-powerful 
God, and his ſervant Nature, know, that Art, which 
1s but a particular Creature, cannot inform us of the 
Truth of the Infinite parts of Nature, being but finite 
it ſelf: for though every Creature has a double per- 

ception, Rarional and Senſitive, yet each Creature or 
part has not an Infinite perception ; nay,although each 
particular Creature or part of Nature may have ſome 
conceptions of the Infinite parts of Nature, yet it can- 
not know thetruth of thoſe Infinite parts, being bat a 
finite-part it {f, which finiteneſs cauſes errors in 
Perceptions : W herefore it is well ſaid, when they con- 
fels themſelves, thar, T he Oncertainty and Millakes of 
Humane ations proceed either from the narrowneſs and 
wandring of our Senſes, or from the ſlipperineſs or deluſion 
of our Memory, or from the confinement or raſhneſs of our 
Underſtanding. But, ſay they, It is no wonder that our 
power over Natural Cauſes and Effefts is ſo ſlowly im- 

B p, proved, 
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| proved, ſeeing we are not onely t9 contend with.the obſcu- 
rity and difficulty of the things whereon we work and think , 
but even the forces of our minds conſpire to betray us : And, 
theſe being the Dangers in the proceſs of Humane Rea- 
ſon,” the Remedies can only proceed from the Real , tbe 
Mechamcal, the Experimental Philsſophy ; kid hath 
this Advantage over the Philoſophy ' of diſcourſe and diſ- 
putation, T hat whereas T bat chiefly aims at the ſubtilty of 
its deduffions and concluſions, without much regard to the 
firſt grojmd.- work, which ongbe to be well [id onthe Senſe 
and Memory; fo T his intends the right ordering of them all, 
' and making them ſerviceable to each other. In which 
diſcourſe I do not underftand, firſt, what they mean by 
our power over Naturalcauſesand effes: For we have 
ho power at all over Natural cauſes and effe&s; but 
onely one particular effe& may have ſome power over 
another, which are natural aQtions: but neither can 
Natural cauſesnoreffe&s be over-powred by Man fo, 
asif Man was a degree above Nature, but they muſt 
be as Nature is pleaſed to order them ; for Man is but a 
ſmall part, and his powers are but -artitular ations of 
Nature, and therefore he cannot have a ſupream and 
abſolute power. Next, I ſay, That Senſe, which is 
moreapt to be deluded then Reaſon, cannot be the 
oround of Reaſon,nomorethen Art canbe theground 
of Nature: Wherefore diſcourſe ſhall ſooner find or 
trace Nature's corporeal figurative motions, then de- 
luding Arts-can inform the Senſes ; For how can a 
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Fool order his underſtanding by Art, if Nature has 
made it defettive ? or, how can a wiſe man truft his ſen- 
ſes, if either the Objetts be not truly preſented accord- 
ing totheirnatural figureand ſhape, or if the ſenſes be 
defective,cither through age,ſicknes,orother accidents, 
which do alter thenatural motionsproper to each ſen(e? 
And hence I conclude, that Experimental and Mecha- 
nick Philoſophy cannot be above the Speculative part, 
by reaſon moſt Experiments have their riſe from the 
Speculative, ſo that the Artiſt or Mechanick is bur a 
ſeryant to the Student. 


3. Of Micrography, and of Magnifying and Mul- 
 tiplying Glaſſes. 


SEE I am not ableto givea ſolid judgmentof 
the Art of Micrograpby,and the ſeveral dioptrical 

inſtruments belonging thereto, by reaſon I have nei- 
ther ſtudied nor praQtiſed that Art ; yet of this I am 
confident, that this ſame Art, with all its Inſtruments, 
is not able todiſcover the interior natural motions of a- 
ny part or creature of Nature ; nay, the queſtion is, 
whether it can repreſent yet the exterior ſhapes and 
motions ſo exaQtly as naturally they are ; for Artdoth 
more eaſily alter then inform 3 As for example; Art 
makes Cylinders, Concave and Convex-glafles, and 
the like, which repreſent thefigure of an Objed in no 


part exaQly and truly, but very deformed and miſ- 
| ſhaped: 
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ſhaped : alſoa Glaſs that is flaw'd, crack'd, or broke, 
or cut into the figure of Lozenges, T riangles, Squares, 
or the like, will preſent numerous piRures of one Ob- 
jet. Beſides, there are ſo many alterations made 
by ſeveral lights, their ſhadows, refraQtions, reflexi- 
ons, as allo ſeveral lines, points, mediums, inter- 
poſing and intermixing parts, forms and poſitions, 

as the truth of an Obje& will hardly be known ; for the 
perception of ſight , and ſo of the reſt of PR Senles, 

goes no further then the exterior Parts of the Objc 
preſented; and though the Perception may be true, 
when the Obje& is truly preſented , yet when the 
preſentation is falſe, the information muſt be falſe 
alſo. And it is to be obſerved, that Art, for the 
moſt part, makes Hermaphroditical, that is, mixt Fi- 
oures, partly Artificial, and partly Natural : for 
Art may make ſome Metal, as Pewter, which is be- 
tween Tin and Lead, as allo Braſs, and numerous 
other things of mixt Natures; In the like manner,may 
- Artificial Glaſſes preſent Objedss, partly Natural, and 
partly Artificial; nay, put the caſe they can pre- 
ſent the natural figure of an Obje, yet that natural 
figure may be preſented in as monſtrous a ſhape, as it 
may appear miſ-ſhapen rather then natural: For ex- 
ample ; a Lowſe by the help of a Magnifying-glals, 
appears likea Lobſter , where the Microſcope enlar- 
ging and magnifying each part of it, makes them big- 
ger and rounder then naturally they are, The truth 
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is, the more the Figure by Art is magnified, the more 
it appears mil-ſhapen from the Natural, in ſo much as 
each joynt will appear as a diſeaſed, ſwell'd and tumid 
Body, ready and ripe for Incifion. But, miſtake me 
not; I do not fay,thatno Glaſs preſents thetruepicture 
of an Object: but onely that Magnifying, Multiply- 
ing, and the like Optick Glaſſes, may, and do often- 
times preſent falſly the Picture of an Exterior Object ; 
I ſay, the PiQture, becauſe it is not the real Body of 
the Objet which the Glaſs preſents, but the Glaſs only 
Figures or Patterns out the PiRure preſented in and by 
the Glaſs, and there miſtakes may eaſily be committed 
in taking Copies from Copies. Nay, Artiſts do 
confeſs themſelves, that Flies, and the like, will ap- 
pear of ſeveral Figures or ſhapes, according to the ſeve- 
ral Reflections, Refrations, Mediums and Poſitions of 
ſeveral Lights; which if ſo, how can they tell or judg 


which is the trueſt Light, Poſition, or Medium, that 
doth preſent the Obje& naturally as it is? And if not, 


then an Edge may very well ſeem flat and a point of a 
Needlea Globe : bur if the edge of a Knife,or point of 
a Needle were naturally andreally ſoas the Microſcope 
preſents them, they would never be ſo uſctul as they 
are; for, a flat or broad plain-edged Knife would not 
. cut, nora bluntGlobe pierce ſo ſuddenly another Bo- 
dy, neither would nor could they pierce withour tear- 
ing andrending, if their Bodies were ſouneven : And 
if the PiRure of a young Beautiful Lady ſhould be 
C 


drawn 
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drawn according to the repreſentation of the Micro- 
| ſcope, or according to the various Refraction and re- 
fletion of light through ſuch like Glafles ; it would be 
ſo far from being like her,as it would not belikea Hu- 
mane face, but rather a Monſter, then a picture of Na- 
ture. Wherefore thoſe that invented Microſcopes, 
and {uch like Dioptrical Glaſſes, at firſt, did, in my 
opinion, the World more injury then benefit; for this 
Art has intoxicated ſo many Mens brains,and wholly 
imployed their thoughts and bodily a&tionsabout Pha- 
nomena, or the Exterior Figures of Objeats,asall better 
Arts and Studies are laid aſide ; nay, thoſe that are not 
as earneſt and active in ſuch imployments as they, are; 
by many of them, accounted unprofitable ſubjeQs to 
the Commonwealth of Learning. But though there 
be numerous Books written of the wonders of theſe 
Glaſſes,yet I cannot perceive any ſuch,and at beſt, they 
are but ſuperficial wonders, as I may call them. But 
could Experimental Philoſophers find out more bene- 
ficial Arts then our Fore-fathers have done, either for 
the better increaſe of Vegetables and brute Animals to 
nouriſh our bodies,or better and Commodious contri- 
vancesin the Art of ArchiteQure to build us houſes, or 
for the advancing of Trade and Trafftick to provide ne- 
ceſlaries for us to live, or for the decreaſe of nice diſtin- 
ions and Sophiſtical diſputes inChurches,Schools and 
Courts of Judicature, tomake Men livein Unity, Peace 
and Neighbourly Friendſhip; it would not onely be 


worth 
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worth their labour, but of as much praiſe as could 
be given to them : But,as Boys that play with watry 
* Bubbles, or fling * Duſt intoeachothers Eyes,or makes GlaſcTue, 
a®Hobby- .-horſe of Snow, are worthy of reproof rae Frmin 
ther then praiſe , for waſting their time with uſeleſs 
ſports; ſo thoſe that addi themſelves to unprofitable 
Arts, ſpend more time then they reap benefit thereby. 
Nay,could they benefit Men either in Husbandry, Ar- 
chireQure, or the likeneceſſary and profitable uh Me 
ments; yet before the Vulgar fort would learn to un- 
derſtand them, the World would want Bread to eat, 
and Houſes to dwell in, as alſo Clothes to keep them 
from the inconveniences of the inconſtant weather.But 
truly, although Spinſters were moſt experienced in 
their Art, yet they will never beable to ſpin Silk, Thred, 
' or Wool, ec. from looſe Atoms; neither will Wea 
vers weave a Web of Light from the Sun's Rays;noran 
Archite& build an Houſe of the Bubbkes of W ater and 
Air, (unleſs they be Poetical Spinſters, Weavers and 
Archite&sand if a Painter ſhould draw aLowſe as big 
as a Crab, and of that ſhape as the Microſcope pre- 
ſents, can any body imagine that a Beggar would be- 
heveit to be true ? but if he did, what advantage would 
it be to the Beggar? for it doth neither inſtru& him 
how to avoid breeding them, or how to catch them, 
or to hinder them from biting. Again, if a Painter 
ſhould paint Birds according to thole Colours the Mi- 


croſcope preſents, what advantage would it be for 
>. _ Fowlers 
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Fowlers to take them ? truly, no Fowler will be 
. able to diſtinguilh ſeveral Birds through a Microſcope, 
neither by their ſhapes nor colours; They will be ber- 
ter diſcerned by thoſe that cat their fleſh, then by Mi- 
crographers that look upon their Coloursand Exterior 
Figures through a Magnifying-Glaſs. In ſhorr, Mag- 
nifying-Glaſles are likea high Heel toa ſhort Leg, which 
if it be made too high, it is apt to make the wearer fall, 
' andat the beſt, can do no more then repreſent Exterior 
Figures ina bigger,and ſo ina more deformed ſhapeand 
poſture then naturally they are ; but as for the Interior 
forrh and motions of a Creature, as[ ſaid before, they 
can no more repreſent them, then Teleſcopes can the 
Interior Eflence and nature of the Sun,and what matter 


it conſiſts of.; for if ane that never had ſeen Milk be- © 


fore, ſhould look upon it through a Microſcope, he - 
would neyer be able to diſcover the Interior parts of 
Milk by that inſtrument, were it the beſt that is in the 
World; neither the Whey, nor the Butter, nor the 
Curds. Wherefore the beſt Optick is a perte& natu- 
ral'Eye, and a regular ſenſitive Perception; and the 
beſt Judg, is Reaſon ;' and the beſt Study,is R ational 
Contemplation joyned withthe Obſervations of Re- 
eularSenſebutnotdeluding Arts; for Art is not only 
orols in compariſon to Nature, but, for the moſt parr, 

deformed and defeGtive, and at beſt produces mixt or 
HermaphroditicalFigu res;thatis,a thirdFigure between 
Nature and Art: which proves, that natural Reaſon 
is 
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is above Artificial ſenſe, as I may call it: wherefore, 
thoſe Arts are the beſt and fureſt Informers, that alive 
Nature leaſt, and they the oreateſt FS "bs that alter 
Nature moſt, I mean, the particular Nature of each 
particular Creature ; {for Art is ſo far from alter- 
ing Infinite Nature, that it is no more in compariſon 
to it,then a little Flic toan Elephant ; no not fo much, 

for there is no Compariſon between Finite and Ink- 


nite.) But wiſe Naturetaking delight in Variety, her 


Parts, which are her Creatures, mult of neceſſity do 


{o too, 


IV. Of the Froduttion of Fire by a Flint and Steel, 


gon Learned Writers of Micrography, having 
obſerved the fiery ſparks that are ſtruck out by the 
violent motion of a Flint againſt Steel,ſuppoſe them to 
be little parcels cither of the Flint or Steel, which by the 
violence of the ſtroke, are at the ſame time ſevered and 
made red-hot; nay,ſomerimes to ſuch a degree,as they 
are melted together into Glaſs. But whatſoever their 
opinion be,to my Senſe and Reaſon itappears very dit- 
ficult to determine exaQly how the produGtion of Fire 
is made, by reaſon there are ſo many different ſorts of 
ProduQtions in Nature, as it isimpoſlible for any par- 
ticular Creature to know or deſcribe them: 'Never- 
thelels, itis moſt probable, that thoſe two Bodies do 


operate not by Incorporeal but Corporeal motions, 
C 3 which 
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which either produce a third Corporeal Figure out of 
their own Parts, or by ſtriking againſteachother, do 
alter ſome of their Natural Corporeal Figurative parts, 
ſoas toconvert them into Fire, which if it haveno Fuel 
to feed on, mult of neceſlity dic;or it may be,rhat by the 
occaſion of ſtriking againſt each other, ſome of their 
looſer Parts are Metamorphoſcd and afterwards return 
totheir former Figures again; like as Fleſh, being bruiſed 
and burt, becomes numband black, and after returns 
again to its proper Figureand Colour ; ;or like W ater, 
which by change of Motion in the Gme parts, being 
turn'dinto Snow, Ice,or Hail,may return again into its 
former Figure &ſhape;for Nature is various in her Cor- 
poreal FigurativeMotions.Butitis obſervable,that Fire 
is like Seeds of Corn ſown in Earth,which increaſes or 
decreaſes according as it has nouriſhment ; by which 
we may ſee;that Fireisnot produced from a bare imma- 
terial motion, as I {aid before; (for a Spiritual iſſue 
cannot be nouriſhed by a Corporeal ſubſtance: )bur'it is 
with Fire as it is, - with almoſt all other Natural 
Creatures, which require Reſpirarion as well as Per- 
ception ; for, Fire requires Air as well as Animals do. 
ByR efpiration, I donotmean only thatAnimal R eſpi- 
ration which in Man, and other Animal Creatures;'is 
performed by the Lungs; ; but adividing and uniting; 
or ſeparating and joyning of Parts fromand to Partsas 
of the Exterior from and to the Interior, and of the 
Interior from and to the Exterior; ſo that when ſome 


parts 
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parts ifſue, others do enter: And thus by the name of 
Reſpiration I underſtand akind of Reception of For- 
reign Matter, and emiſſion of ſome of their own; as 
for example, jn-Animals, I mean not only the Reſpi- 
ration performed by the Lungs,butalſothe reception of 
Food, and of other matter entring through ſome pro- 
per organs and pores of their Bodies, and the diſcharg- 
ing of ſome other matter the ſame way ; and if this be 
ſo, as ſurely it is, then all or moſt Creatures in Nature 
have ſome kindof Reſpiration orReciprocal breathing, 
that is, Attraction and Exſpiration, receiving of nou- 
riſhment and evacuation, or a reception of ſome For- 
reign Parts, anda diſcharging and venting of ſome of 
their own. Bur yet itis not neceſſary that all the mat- 
ter of Reſpiration inall Creatures ſhould be Air; for 
every ſort of Creatures, nay every particular , has ſuch 
amatter of Reſpiration, as is proper both to the nature 
of its Figure, and proper for cach ſort of Reſpiration. 
Beſides,although Air may be a fit ſubſtance for R elpi- 
ration to Fire,and to ſome other Creatures ; yet I can- 
not believe, that the ſole agitation of Air is the cauſe of 
Fire, no more then it can be called the cauſe of Man : 
for, if this were ſo,then Houſes thataremadeot Wood, 
or cover d with Straw,would never fail to beſet on Fire 
by the agitation of the Air. Nether is it requiſite that 
all Reſpirationsin all Creatures ſhould be either hot or 
cold, moiſt or dry, by reaſon there are many different 
forts of Reſpiration according to the nature and pro- 
priety 
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pricty of e every Creature : whereof ſome may be hor. 
'- ſomecold ; ſome hot and dry , ſome cold and dry : 
{ome hot and moiſt, ſome cold and moiſt, &c. And in 
Animals, at leaſt in Mankind, I obſerve, that the Re- 
ſpiration performed by the help of their Lungs, - is an 
attraction of ſome refrigerating Air and an emiſſion of 
ſome warm Vapour. What other Creatures Reſpi- 
rations may be, I leave for others to enquire. 


V. Of Pores. 


S [ have mentioned in my former Diſcourſe, that 
A I do verily believeall or moſt Natural Creatures 
have ſome certain kindof Refpiration;ſodol alſofindit 
molt probable, that all or moſt Natural Creatures 
have Pores : not empty Pores; for there can be no 
Vacuum in Nature, but ſuch paſſages as ſerve for Re- - 
ſpiration, which Reſpiration is ſome kind of receiving 
and diſcharging of ſuch matter as is proper to the na- 
ture of every Creature: And thus the ſeveral Organs 
of Animal Creatures, are, for the moſt part, imploy- 
ed as great large Pores ; for Nature being in a perpe- 
tual Motion, is always diflolving and 'compoſing, 
changing and ordering her fſelf-moving Parts as ſhe 
pleaſes. But it.is te be well obſerved, that there is 
difference between Perception and Reſpiration ; for, 
Perception is only an action of Figuring or Pattern- 
i-g., when as the Rational and Senſitive Motions do 


figure 
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figure or pattern out ſomething : but Reſpiration is an 
ation of drawing, ſucking, breathing in, or receiving 
any ways Outward Parts;and of venting, diſcharging 
or ſending forth Inward Parts. Next, although there 
may be Pores in moſt Natural Corn by reaſon 
that all, or molt, have ſome kind of Reſpiration; yet 
Nature hath more ways of dividing and uniting of 
Parts, or of ingrels and egrels, then the way of drawing 
in, and ſending forth by Pores: for Nature is lo full 
of variety,that not any particular Corporeal figurative 
motion can be ſaid the prime or Fundamental, unleſs it 
be Self-motion, the Archite& and Creator of all Fi- 
gures: Wherefore, as the Globular Figure isnot the 
prime or fundamental of all other Figures, ſo neither 
can Reſpiration be called the prime-or fundamental 
Motion; for, as I faid, Nature has more ways then 
one, and there are allo retentive Motions in Nature 
which are neither dividing nor compoſi ing, but keep- 


ing Or holding together. 


VI. Of the Effluviums of the Loadftone. 


| fo is the Opinion of ſome,that,7 he Magnetical Efflu- 

viums do not proceed Intrinſecally from the Stone, but 

are certain E-xtrinſecal Particles, which approaching to the 

Stone, and finding congruous Pores and Inlets therein, are 

channelled thorow it ; and having acquired a «M otion 

thereby, do continue their current ſo far, till being repulſed 
| 1; | 
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pricty of e every Creature : whereof ſome may be hot. 

'- ſomecold ; ſome hot and dry , ſome cold and dry : : 
ſome hot and moiſt, ſome cold and moiſt, &&c. And in 
Animals, at leaſt in Mankind, I obſerve, that the Re- 
ſpiration performed by the help of their Lungs, :is an 
attraction of ſome refrigerating Air and an emiſſion of 
ſome warm Vapour. What other Creatures Reſpi- 
rations may be, I leave for others to enquire. 


V. Of Pores. + 


S [ have mentioned in my former Diſcourſe, that 
A [ do verily believeall or moſt Natural Creatures 
haveſome certain kindof Reſpiration;ſodol alſo findit 
moſt probable, that all or moſt Natural Creatures 
have Pores : not empty Pores; for there can be no 
Vacuum in Nature, but ſuch paſſages as ſerve for Re- + 
ſpiration, which Reſpiration is ſome kind of receiving 
and diſcharging of ſuch matter as is proper to the na- 
ture of every Creature: And thus the ſeveral Organs 
of Animal Creatures, are, for the moſt part, imploy- 
ed as great large Pores ; for Nature being in a perpe- 
tual Motion, is always diflolving and 'compoſing, 
changing and ordering her felft-moving Parts as ſhe 
pleaſes. But it is to be well obſerved, that there is 
difference between Perception and Reſpiration ; for, 
Perception is only an ation of Figuring or Pattern- 
i-g, when as the Rational and Senſitive Motions do 


figure 
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figure or pattern out ſomething : but Reſpiration is an 
ation of drawing, fucking, breathing in, or receiving 
any ways Outward Parts;and of venting,diſcharging, 
or ſending forth Inward Parts. Next, although there 
may be Pores in moſt Natural Cream by reaſon 
that all, or moſt, have ſome kind of Reſpiration yet 
Nature hath more ways of dividing and uniting of 
Parts, or of ingrels and egreſs, then the way of drawing 
in, and ſending forth by Pores: for Nature is lo full 
of variety,that not any particular Corporeal figurative 
motion can be ſaid the prime or Fundamental, unleſs it 
be Self-motion, the Archite& and Creator of all Fi- 
gures: Wherefore, as the Globular Figure isnot the 
prime or fundamental of all other Figures, fo neither 
can Reſpiration be called the prime -or fundamental 
Motion; for, as I ſaid, Nature has more ways then 
one, and there are alſo retentive Motions in Nature 
which are neither dividing nor compo! ing, but keep- 


ing Or holding together. 


VI. Of the Effluviums of the Loadftone. 


T: is the Opinion of ſome,that,7 he Magnetical Effiu- 
uIums do not proceed Intrinſecally from the Stone, but 
are certain Extrinſecat Particles, which approaching to the 
Stone, and finding congruous Pores and Inlets therein, are 
channelled thorow it ; and having acquired a «M otion 
thereby, do continue their current ſo far, till being repulſed 
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by the ambient air they recoil agam, and return into a Vor- 
tical Motion , and ſo continue their Revolution for ever 
thorow the body of the Magnet. But if this were lo, 
then all Porous Bodies would have the ſame Magne- 
tical Efluviums, eſpecially a Char-coal, which, they 
ſay, is full of deep Pores: befides,] can hardly believe, 
that any Microſcope is able to ſhew how thoſe flowing 
Atoms enter and iſſue, and makeſuch a Vortical Mo- 
tion as they imagine.Concerning the Argumentdrawn 
from the Experiment, that a Magnet being made red-hot 
inthe Fire, not only admits the Magnetical Vigor it had 
before,but acquires a new one; doth not eyince or prove 
that the Magnetical Effluviumsare not innate or inhe- 
rentin the Stone: for Fire may over-power them ſo as 
we cannot perceive their vigor or force, the Motions 
of the Fire being too ſtrong for the Motions of the 
Loadſtane ; but yet it doth not follow hence, that 
thoſe Motians of the Loadftone are loſt, becaule they 
are not perceived, or that afterwards,when by cagling 
the Loadſtone they may be perceived again, they are 
not the ſame Mations; but new-ones, no more then 
when a Man doth not move his hand, the motion of it 
can-be loſt or annihilated, Byt, fay they, If the 
Polary direftion of the Stare ſbould be thought to procead 
mntrinſecally from the Stone ,” it were as much as to. put 4 
Soul or Intelligence into the Stone , which mul turn.it 4- 
bout , as Angels are feigned to do C eleftial Orbs. To 
which | anſwer; 3 That although the turning of the 
Carleſtial 
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Coxleltial Orbs by Angels may be a figment; yetthat 
there is a ſoul and intelligence in the Loadſtone, isas 
true,asthat there is a ſoul in Man.l will not fay,that the 
Loadſtone hasa fpiritual or immaterial ſoul but a cor- 
porealor material one, to wit, ſucha foulas is a par- 
ticleof theſoul of Nature, that is, of Rational Marter, 
which movesin the Loadſtone according tothe propti- 
ery and natureof its Figure. Laſtly asfor their Argu- 
ment concluding from the differentEfuviams of other, 
as forexample, Eledrical and Odoriferous Bodies,e>c. 
asCamphire,and the like, whole Expirations,they lay, 
fly away into the open-air, and never make any re- 
turn again tothe Body from whence they proceeded ; 
[cannot believe this to befo : for if Odoriterous Bodies 
ſhould cfluviate and waſte after that manner, ihen all 
ſirong Odorifcrous Bodies would be of no contima- 
- ance; for where there are great Expences,there muſt of 
neceſſity followafudden W aſt: but the contrary is ſuf- 
faently known by experience. Wherefore, it is more 
probable, that the Effluviums of the Load-ſtone, as 
they call them;or the diſponentand direQive faculty of 
turning it elf rowards the North, is intrinſecally in- 
herent in the Stone it felf, (and is nothing elſe but 
the Interior, Natural,Senſitive,andR ational-corporeal 
Motions proper to its Figure, as I have more at 
large declared in my Philoſophical Letters, and 
Philophical Opinions ;) than that a ſtream of Ex- 
terior Atoms, by beating upon the Stone, ſhould 
D 2 turn 
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turn it to and fro , until they have laid it in ſuch a 
Poſition. 


VII. Of the Stings of Nettles and Bees. 


I Cannot approve the Opinion of thoſe,who believe 
that the ſwelling, burning,and ſmarting pain cauſed 
by the ſtinging of Nettles and Bees,doth proceed from 
a poyſonous juice,that is contained within the pointsof 
Nettles, or ſtings of Bees; forit is commonly known, 
that Nettles, when young, are often-times eaten in 
Sallets, and minced into Broths; nay, when they are 
at their full growth , good-houſwifes uſe to lay their 
Cream-Cheeles in great Nettles ; whereas,if there were 
any poyſon in them, the Interior parts of Animal Bo- 
dies, after cating them, would {well and burn more 
then the Exterior only by touching them. And as 
for Stings of Bees,whether they be poyſonous or not, 
I will not certainly determine any thing, nor whether 
their Stings be. of no other uſe (as ſome ſay) then 
only for defence or revenge ; but this I know, that 
if a Bee once loſeth its ſting, it becomes a Drone : 
which if ſo, then ſurely the ſting is uſcful to: the Bee, 
either in making Wax and Honey , or in drawing, 
-mixing and tempering theſeveral ſorts of Juices, or in 
penetrating and-piercing into Vegetables, or other 
Bodies, after the manner of broaching or tapping , 
to' cauſe the Liquor to iſſue out; or in framing the 

ſtructure 
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ſtructure of their Comb, and the like ; for ſurely Na- 
turedoth not commonly make uſele(s and unprofitable 
things, parts, or creatures : Neither doth her delign - 
tend to an evil effe&t; although I do not deny bur that 
good and uſeful Inſtruments may be and areoften im- 
ployed in evil actions. The truth is, I find that Stings 
are of ſuch kind of Figures as Fire is, and Fire of ſuch a 
kind of Figure as Stingsare; but although they be all of 
one General kind , nevertheleſs they are different in 
their Particular kinds; for,as Animal kind contains ma- 
ny ſeveral and different particular kinds or forts of 


Animals ; ſo the like do Vegetables,and other kinds of 


Creatures. 
VIII. Of the Beard of a wild Oat. 


Hoſe that have obſerved thorowa. Microſcope, 
the Beard of a wild Oat, do relate that it is only 
a ſmall black or brown briſtle, growing out of the ſide 
of the inner husk;which covers the grainof a wild Oat, 
and appears likea {mall wreath'd ſprig with two cletts:if 
it be wetted in water,it will appear to unwreath it felf, 
and by degrees to ſtreighten its knee,and thetwo; clclis 
will become ſtreight ; but if it be Grad to dry again, 
it will by degrees wreath it ſelf again,and ſoreturninto 
itsformer poſture: The caule of which they ſuppole to 
be the differing texture of its parts, which ſeeming to 


have twoſubſtances, onevery-porous,looſeand {pongy, 
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into which the watry ſteams of Air may very eaſily be 
forced,which thereby will grow ſwell'dand extended ; 
- anda ſecond, more hardand cloſe, into which the wa- 
ter catinot at all or very littlepenetrate; and thisretain- 
ing always the ſame dimenſions, but the other ſtretch- 
ing and ſhrinking , according as there is more or leſs 
water or moiſture in its Pores, tis thought to produce 
this unwreathing and wreathing. But that this kindof 
Motion {whether it be cauſed by heat and cold, or by 
drineſs and moiſture, or by any greater or leſs force, 
proceeding either from gravity and weight, or from 
wind,whichisthe motion of theair,or ftromſomeſpring- 
ing body, or thelike) ſhould be the very firſt toot-ſtep 
of Senſation and Animate-motion,and the moſt plain, 
ſimpleand obvious contrivance that Nature has made 
uſe of to produce a Motion next to that of rarcfa&tion 
and condenſation by heat and cold, as their opinionts ; 
{ ſhall notcaſily be perfwaded to believe. For if Ani- 
mate Motion was produced this way, it would, in my 
Opinion, be but a weak and irregular Motion. Net- 
ther can I conceive how theſe, or any ,other parts, 
could be ſet amoving, if Naturcher felf were not felt- 
moving, but only moved : Nor can I believe, that 
the exterior parts of ObjeQs areable to inform us of all 
their Interior motions; for our Humane Optick Senſe 
looks no further thenthe Exterior and Superficial parts 
of folid or denſe Bodies, and all Creatures have ſeveral 
corporeal figurative motions one within anocher,which 

, cannot 
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cannot be perceived neither by our Exterior Senſes,not 
by their Exterior Motions:as for example,Our Oprtick 
Senſe can percaveand fee thorow a tranſparent body ; 
but yet it cannot perceive what that tranſparent bodie's 


figurative motionsare, or what is the true caule of its 


tranſparentnes ; neither is any Art able to aſliſt our 
ſight with ſuch Oprick inſtrumentsas may giveus a true 
information thereof : for what a perfeR natural Eye 
-— perceive, ſurely no Glaſs will be able to pre- 
ent. 


[X. Of the Eyes of Flies. 


I Cannot wonder enough at the ſtrange Diſcovery 
made by the help of the Microſcope concerning the 
oreat number of Eyes obſerved in Flies; as that, forex. 
ample, In a gray Drone-flie ſhould be found cluſters 
which contain about 14000 Eyes : whichit it bereally 
fo, then thoſe Creatures muſt needs have more of the 
+ Optick Senſe then thoſe that have but two,or one Eye; 
for my Reaſon cannot believe, that ſo many nume- 


roys Eyes ſhould be made for no moreule then one or 
two Eyes are: for though Art, the emulating Apeof 
Nature, makes often vainand uſeleſs things; yet I can- 
not perceive that Nature her ſelf doth ſo. But a greater 
Wonder it is tome, that Man with the twinkling of 
one Eye, can obſerve ſo many in ſo ſmall a Creature, 


if it be not a deceit of the Optick Inſtrument: for,asI 


have 


— 
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have mentioned above, Art produces moſt com- 
monly Hermaphroditical Figures, and it may be, 
perhaps, that thoſe little Pearls or Globes, which 
were taken for Eyes in the mentioned Flie, are only 
tranſparent Knobs, or gloſſie ſhining Spherical parts of 
its Body,making Retfra&tions of the rayes of Light,and 
reflecting the Pi&ures of Exterior Objedts; there being 
many Creatures, that have ſuch ſhining Protuberan- 
ces and Globular parts,and thoſe full of quick Motion, 
which yet arenot Eyes. Truly, my Reaſon can hard- 
ly be perſwaded to believe,that this Artificial Informer 
(I mean the Microſcope) ſhould be fo true as it is 
generally thought ; for, in my opinion it, more 
deludes, then informs : It is well known, that if a Fi- 
gure be longer, broader, and bigger then its nature re- 
quires, it is not its Natural Figure ; and therefore,thoſe 
Creatures, or parts of Creatures, which by Art ap- 
pear bigger then naturally they are, cannot be judged 
according to their Natural Figure, fince they do not 
appear in their Natural ſhape;but in an Artificial one, 
that is, in-a ſhape or figure magnified by Art, and 
extended beyond their natural Figure ; and ſfigce 
Man cannot judg otherwile of a Figure then it appears: 
beſides, if the Refle&ionsand Poſitions of Light beſo 
various and different/as Experimental Philoſophers 
confeſs themſelves, and the inſtrument not very exaR, 
(for who knows but hereafter there may. be many 
faults diſcovered of our modern.Microſcopes which 


we 
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weare not able to perceive at the preſent) how ſhall 
the Obje& be truly known ? Wherefore I can hardly 
believe the Truth of this Experiment concerning the 
numerous Eyes of Flies ; they may have, as I faid be- 
fore, ploſly and ſhining globular Protuberances, but 
not ſo many Eyes; asfor example, Bubbles of W ater, 
Ice, asalſo Bliſters and watry Pimples, and hundreds 
the like, are ſhining and tranſparent Hemiſpheres, re- 
fleting light, but yet not Eyes; Nay, it Flies ſhould 
have ſo many numerous Eyes, why can they not ſee 
the approach of a Spider until it be juſt at them; alſo, 
how comes it that ſometimes (asfor example, in cold 
weather) they ſeem blind, ſo as one may take or kill 
. them, and they cannot ſo much as perceive their ene-. 
mie'sapproach? ſurely if they had 14000 Eyes allthis 
number would ſeem uſeleſs to them ; ſince other Crea- 
tures which have but two,can make more advantage of 
thoſe two Eyes, then they of their vaſt number. But 
perchance ſome will ſay, that, Flies having ſo many 
Eyes, are more aptto be blind then others that have but 
few, by reaſon the number is the cauſe that eachparti- 
cular is the weaker. To which I anſwer, That if 
two Eyes be ſtronger then a Thouſand, then Nature 
is to be blamed that ſhe gives ſuch numbers of Eyes to 
ſo little a Creature, But Nature is wiſer then we 
or any Creatureis able to conceive: _and ſurely ſhe 
works not to nopurpoſle,or in vain; but there appears 


as much Wiſdom in the Fabrick and Structure of her 
E works, 


— ——_— 
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works, as there is Variety in them. Laſtly, I cannot 
well conceive the truth of the Opinion of thoſe, rhat 
think all Eyes muſt have atranſparent liquor, or humor 
within them, for in Crabs and Lobſters Eyes, I can 


perceive none ſuch ; and there may allo be many other 


Animal Creatures which have none: for Nature is not 


tied to one way, but as ſhe makes various Creatures, 
ſo ſhe may and doth alſo make their Parts and Organs 
variouſly, and not the ſame in all, or after oneand the 
{ame manner or way. 


X. Of a Butter-Fhie, 


(mom the Generation of Butter-Flies, whe- 
ther they be produced by the way of Fops, as 
ſome Experimental Philoſophers do relate, or any O- 
ther ways; or whether they be all produced after one 
and the ſame manner, ſhall nor be my task now to de- 
termine ; but will only give my Readers a ſhort ac- 
countof what my ſelf have obſerved : When I lived 
beyond the Seas in Baniſhment with my Noble Lord, 
one ofmy Maids brovght upon an old piece of wood,or 
ſtone ( which it was I cannot perfe&ly remember ) 
ſomething to me which ſeemed to'grow out of that fame 
piece; it wasabout thelength of half an inchorleſs,the 
tail was ſhort and ſquate, and ſeemed to be a Vege- 

table, for it was as greeri as a green {mall ſtalk, grow- 
my ont of the aforefard'j piece of ſtone or wood ; the 


part 
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part next the tail was like a thin $kin, wherein one 
might perceive a perfect pulſation, and was big in pro- 
portion to the reſt of the Parts; T hepartnextto that, 
was leſsin compals, and harder, but of ſuch a ſubſtance 
asit was like Pewter or Tin : The laſt and extream part 
oppoſite to the firſt mentioned green tail or ſtalk,ſeem'd 
like a head, round, only it had two little points or 
horns before, which Head ſeem'd to the eye and touch 
like a Stone; fo that this Creature appeared partly a 
Vegetable, Animal and Mineral ; But what is more, it 
wasin a continual Motion, for the whole Body of it 
ſeemed to ſtruggle as if it would get looſe from that 
piece of wood orſtone the tail was joined to, or out of 
which it grew; Burt, I cutting and dividing its tail from 
the ſaid piece, it ceaſed to move, and I did not regard 
it any further. After ſome while I found juſt ſuch ano- 
ther Inſe&,which I laid by upon the Window;and one 
morning [{pi'd twoButter-flies playing about it;which, 
knowing the window had been cloſe ſhut all the while, 
and finding the Inſe& all empty, and only like a bare 
| ſhell or skin, I ſuppoſed had been bred out of it; for 
the ſhell was not only hollow and thin, but ſo brittle 
as it ſtraight fell into pieces, and did ſomewhat reſem- 
ble the skin of a Snake when it is caſt ;. And'it is obſer- 
vable, that two Butter-flies were produced out of one 
ſhell, which þ ſuppoſed to be male and female. But 
yet thi latter Ewill not certainly affirm, for I could not 
diſcern them'with my eyes, except Lhad had ſome Mi- 
E 2 croſcope; 
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croſcope, but a thouſand to one I might have been 
alſo deceived by it : and had I opened this In{e&, or 
ſhell, at firſt ; itmight perhaps have given thoſe But - 
ter-flies an untimely death , - or rather hinder'd their 
production. This is all I have obſerved of Butter- 
flies: but I have heard alſo that Caterpillars are tranſ- 
formed into Butter-flies ; whether it be true or nor, I 
will not diſpute : only this I dare lay, that I have ſen 
Caterpillars ſpin, as Silk- worms do , an Oval-ball 
about their Seed, or rather about Theakves, 


XI. Of the walking Motions of Flies andother Creatures. 


WW. Experimental W riters mention concern- 


ing the Feet of Flies, and their Structure, to 
wit, that Pk have two claws or talons, and two palms 
or ſoles, by the help of which they can walk on .the 
ſides of Glaſs,or other ſmooth Bodies perpendicularly 
upwards ; If this be the only reaſon they can give, 
then certainly a Dormoule muſt have the ſame ſtru- 
cure of Feet ; forſhe will, as well as a Flie, run ſtreight | 
upwards on the ſharp edg of a glazed or well- poliſhed 
Sword, which is more difficult then to run up the 
idesof Glaſs: And asfor Flies, that they can ſuſpend 
themſelves againſt the under-ſurface of many Bodies; I 
lay, not only Flies, but many other Creatures will 
do the-ſame- for not only great Caterpillars, or ſuch - 
Worms as have many leggs, as alſo Spiders; but a 


Neut, 
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Neut, which 1s but a little Creature, willrun upa wall 
| ina perpendicular line; nay, walk as Flies do with its 
back down, and its leggs upwards. Wherefore it is 


not, in my opinion, the Pores of the ſurface of the 
body, on which thoſe Creatures walk ; as for example, 


that a Flie ſhould run the tenters or points of her feet, 
which ſome have obſerved througha Microſcope,” in- 
to the Pores of ſuch Bodies ſhe walks on,or make pores 
where ſhe finds none; (for I cannot believe, thatin ſuch 
cloſc and denle bodies, where noporesat all can be per- 
ceived, the {mall and weak leg of a Flie ſhould pierce a 
hole ſo ſuddenly, and with-one ſtep;) Nor an Ima- 
ginary Glue, nor a dirty or ſmoaky ſubſtance adhe- 
ring to thefurface of Glaſs,as ſome do conceive; Nor 
ſo much the lightneſs of their Bodies that- makes thoſe 
Creatures walkin ſucha poſture; for many can do the 
ſame that are a thouſand times heavier then a little Flie ; 
but the chict caule is the ſhape of their bodies ; which 
being longer then rhey aredeep, one counterpoiles the 
other ; for the depth of their bodies has not ſo much 
weight astheir length, neither are their heads and leggs 
juſt oppoſite: Beſides, many have a great number of 
Feer, which may eaſily bear up the weight of their bo- 
dies; and although ſome Creatures, as Horſes, Sheep, 
Oxen,&>c.have their leggsſet on in the ſame manner as 
Mice, Squirrels, Cats, ec. yet they cannot run or 
climb upwards and downwardsina perpendicular line, 
at well as theſe Creatures do; by reaſori of the depth 
E. 3 of 
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of their bodies from the ſoles of their feet to the ſurface 
of theiy back, the weight of their depth over-power- 
ing the ſtrength of their leggs. Wherefore the weight 
of a Creature lies for the moſt part in the ſhape of its 
body, which ſhape gives it ſuch ſorts of aQtions as are 
proper for it; as for example,a Bird flies by its ſhape, 
a W orm crawls by itsſhape, a Fiſh ſwims by its ſhape, 
and a heavy Ship will bear it felf upon the ſurface of 
water meerly by its Exterior ſhape;it being not ſo much 
the Interior Figure or Nature of Wood that gives it 
this faculty:of bearing up, by reaſon we feethat many 
picess of Timber willſink down to the bottom in water. 
Thus Heavineſs and Leightneſs is for the moſt part 
cayfed: by the ſhape or figure of the Body of a Crea- 
taxe,, and all-its Exterior AQtions depend upon the 
Kixtwor hae of its: Body. . 


| Whale be. poſpble to make Man and other Aui- 
. mal Gregtrees that N aturally have no Wings, flie as 


cr Birde ao. 
[{ 

I'Ome Ki opinion, thatitisnot impoſſible to make 
a; and ſuch other Creatures: that Naturally have 
no Wings Meas Binds. do ;; but I have heard my 
N able. pert Husband give good reaſons agaieſ} 
it; For-when-he was Paris, he diſcourſing one time 
wih Mr H,.canceming this fubjedt, told him thatiHe 


thought, th alagathes po ble to be done: A Man; 
ſaid 
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ſaid he, or the like Animal that has no W 'tngs, has 
his arms ſet on his body in a quite. oppoſite manner 
then Birds wings are ; for the concave part 6f a Birds : 
wings, which joins cloſeto his Body, is in Man out- 
ward; and the inwaad part of a Man's atm where it 
joins to his Body, isin Birds placed outward : fo that 
which is inward in a Bird, is outward in Man ; and 
what is inward in Man, is outwardin Birds ; which 
is the reaſon that a Man has not the ſame Motion 
of his arm which a Bird has of his wing. For Flyitg 
is but Swimming in the Air ; and Birds, by the ſhape 
and poſture of their wings , do thruſt away the air, 
and fo keep themſelves up; which ſhape, if .it were 
found the ſame in Mans arms, and other Animals 
legs, they might perhaps flie as Birds do , nay, 
without the help of Feathers ; for we ſee that Bats 
have but fleſh-wings : neither would the bulk of 
their Bodies be any hindrance to them ; for there 
be many Birds of great and heavy Bodies, which 
do nevertheleſs flie, although more ſlowly, and not 
ſo nimbly as Flies, or little Birds : Wherefore it is 
only the different poſture and ſhape of Mens arms, 
and other Animals leggs, contrary to the wings of 
Birds, that makes them unapt to flie, and not ſo much 
the bulk of their Bodies. But I believe, that a four- 
legg'd Creature, or Animal, may more eaſily and 
ſafely go upright like Man, although it hath its leggs 


ſet on in a contrary manner to Man's arms and 


leggs ; 


” 
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leggs ; for a four-legg'd Animals hind-leggs reſem- 


ble Man's arms, and its fore-leggs are juſt as Man's 


| leggs. Nevertheleſs there is no Art that can make 


a four legg'd Creature imitate the Actions of Man, 
no more then Art can make them have or imitate 
the Natural aQtions of a Bird: For, Art cannot give 
new Motions to Natural Parts, which are not pro- 
per or Natural for them, but each part muſt have 
ſuch proper and Natural Motions and Actions as Na- 
ture has deſigned for it. I will not fay, but Art may 
helpto mend ſome defeRts, errors, or irregularitiesin 
Nature, but not make better that which Nature has 


made perfe& already. Neither can we ſay, Man is 


defe&ive, becauſe he.cannot flie as Birds : for fly- 
ing is not his Natural and proper Motion ; We ſhould 


rather account that Man monſtrous that could flie, as 


| having ſome motion not natural and proper to his fi- 


gureand ſhape; for that Creature is perfe& in its kind, 
that has all the Motions which are Naturally requi- 
fireto the Figure of ſuch akind : But, Man is apt to 
run into Extreams, and ſpoils Nature with doting 
too much upon Art. 
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XIII. Of Snails and Leeches: And, whether all «A ni- 
mals bave Blood. 


Hether Snails have a row of {mall teeth,or- 
V Va placedin the Gums, and divided into 


ſeveral ſmaller and greater ; or, whether they have but 
oneſmall bended hard Bone, which ſerves them inſtead 
of teeth, to bite out pretty large and half-round bits of 
the leaves of Trees to feed on ; Experimental Philoſo- 
phers may enquire by the help of their Microſcopes: 
My opinion is, That Snails are like Leeches, which 
will not only bite, butſuck ; but this I do verily be- 
lieve, That Snails only bite Vegetables, not Animals 
as Lecches do; ; and though Leeches bite into the skin, 
yet they do not take any part away, but ſuck out only 
the juicy part, that is, the blood, and leave the -roſſer | 
ſubſtance of fleſh behind; and ſo do Snails bite into 
Herbs, to ſack out the juicy Subſtance, or elle there 
would be found Fleſh in'Leeches ,and Herbs in Snails, 
which is not ; ſothat Snails and Lonks bitefor no end 
but only to make a paſſage to ſuck out the juicy parts; 
and therefore I cannot perceive that they have bones, 
but I coneeive their teeth or parts they pierce withal,to 
be ſomewhat of the nature of Stings,which areno more 
Bones then the points of Fire are. I donot certainly at- 
firm they are Stings, but. my meaning is, that they are 


pointed or picreing figures,thatis,as I ſaid, of the oye 
F 0 
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of Stings, there being many ſeveral ſorts of pointed and 
piercing Figures, which yet.are not. Stings , 'as there 
are ſeveral ſorts of grinding and biting figures which 
are not Teeth; for there are ſo many ſeveral forts of f- 
gures in Vegetables, Minerals, Animals, and Ele- 
ments, as no particular Creature is able to concave. 
Again, it is queſtioned, whether thoſe Creatures that 
ſuck blood from others , have blood themſelves, as 
Naturally belonging to their own ſubſtance; and my 
opinion is, that it is no neceſſary conſequence;that that 
ſhould bea part of their ſubſtance on which they feed : 

food may be converted into the ſubſtance of their Bo- 
dies by the Figurative transforming Motions, but it is 
not part of their ſubſtance beforeitis converted; and ſo 
many Creatures may feed on blood, but yer hive none 
of themſelves as a Natural conſtitutive part of their 


Being : Beſides, there are Maggots, Worms ,and ſeve- 


ral forts of Flies, and other Creatures, that feed upon 
Fruits and Herbs, as alſo Lobſters, Crabs, &c. which 
neither ſuck blood , nor have blood ; and therefore 


blood isnot requiſite to the life of Every Animal, al- 


though it isto thelife of Man,and feveral other Animal 


Creatures: Neither do believe,that all the juice in the 
veins, is blood (as ſome do conceive ;) for ſome of 
the wiice may bein the way of being blood, and fome 
may havealtered its Nature from being blood, to cor- 
ruption, which later will never be blood again, and 
ſome may only be Metamorphoſed from blood, and 


re-allume 
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re-aſſume its own colour again ; for it is as Natural for 
blood to be red, as for the Sun to be light: Where- 
fore when ſomelearnedare of opinion,that thoſe white, 
or yellow, or black juices which are found in the veins 
of {mall Inſects, are their blood, they might as well ſay, 
that Brains areblood,or that themarrow in the Bones, 
is blood ; or,if the Brain ſhould all be-turned ro water, 
ſay, that this water is brains; which would be as much 
asif one ſhould call a Man's Body, turn'd to duſt and 
alhes.an. Animal Creature,ora,Man : for there are Na- 
tural Properties which belong to,every Creature, and 
tocachparticular.part of a.Creature ; and (o.is, blood 
in. ſome Animals a.natural vital part proper to the con- 
ſervation of its life, without which it cannot ſubſiſt-: 
For example, ayoung Maid in the Green-fickneſs,when 
her veins are fuller,of water, then blood, appears pale, 
and is always f1 ly, weak and faint, not able to ſtir, 
by reaſon ber veins.are fy]ler of water then blood; bur; 
were it all water, ſhe would: preſently die. Where- 
fore all juicesare notblood,; nay, I cannot belieye as 
yet, that thoſe they call veins in ſome InſeRs, are veins, 
much. leſs. that they. contain blaod, and have a circu- 
lation of blood, nor that thein Motions proceed from 
Muſcles, Neryes and 'Tendons; but this | may fay, 
that the veins are the proper and; convement vehicles or 
receptacles. of blogd, 4s the head is of brains, and the 
bones of marrow ; alſo itisas proper for blood to be 
red, as for veins tocontain blood, for bonesto contain 
F 2 marrow, 
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marrow, and for the Head to contain Brains ; and 
when they alter or change from their particular Na- 
tures, they are no more blood, brains, nor marrow: 
W herefore thoſe Creatures that have a juice which is 
not red, have noblood ; and if no blood, they have 
no veins.' I will not fay, that all thoſe that have 
veins muſt of neceſſity have them full of blood ; for 
in Dropſies, as allo in the Green-ſickneſs, as I men- 
tioned above, they are fuller of water then bloed; but 
they muſt of neceſſity have ſome blood in their 
veins, by reaſon the veins are the moſt proper recep- 
tacles for bloed,and no Man can live without blood ; 
but when all blood is turned to water , he muſt of 


neceſſity die. 
XIV. Of Natural Produftions. 


Cannot wonder with thoſe, who admire that a 

Creature which inhabits the air,doth yet produce a 
Creature, that for ſome time lives in the water as a Fiſh, 
and afterward becomes an inhabitant of the air; for 
this is but a Production of one-Animal from another : 
but, what is more, I obſerve that there are ProduQi- 
ons of and from Creatures of quite different kinds ; 


as for example, that Vegetables can and do breed A- 


nimals, and Animals, Minerals and Vegetables, and 
ſo forth : Neither do I fo much wonder ar this, be- 


cauſe I obſerve that all Creatures of Nature are 


produced 
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| produced but out of one Matter, which is common to 

all, and that there are continual and perpetual Genera- 
tions and Productions in Nature, as well as there are 
perpetual Diflolutions. But yet I cannot believe, that 
ſome ſorts of Creatures ſhould be produced on a ſudden 
by the way of tran{migration or tranſlation of parts, 
which is the moſt uſual way of Natural ProduQions;for 
both Natural andArtificial Productionsareperformed 
by Degrees, which requires time,and is not done in an 
inſtant. Neither can. believe, tharall Natural things 
are produced by the way of Seeds or Eggs ; for when I 
conſider theV ariety of Nature,it will notgive me leave 
to think that all things are produced after one and the 
ſame manneror way;by reaſon the Figurative Motions 
are too Different , and too diverſly Various, to be 
tied toone way of ating in all Productions. W here- 
fore as ſome Productionsare done by the way of tranl- 
migration or tranſlation of parts; as for example, the 
Generation of Man, and other Animals; and others 
by a bare Metamorphot! $ or Transformation of their 
own parts into ſome other Figure, as in the Generation 
of Maggots« out of Cheeſe, or in the Produttion of Ice 
out of water, and mariy the like ; ſo cach way has its 
own particular Motions, which no. particular Creature 


can perfectly know. I have mentioned in my Philo- 5:2.4.22 


ſophical Letters, that no Animal Creature can be pro- 


duced by -the way of Metamorphoſi ing, which is a 


change of Motionsin the ſame parts of Matter; but (as 
F 3 I 
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[ do alſo:expreſsin the ſame place) I-mean ſuch Ani- 
mals whichare produced one from another, and where ' 
the Production of one isnot cauſed by the Deſtruction 
of the other ; ſuch Creatures, I: fay,. itis impoſſible 
ſhould be produced by a' bare: Metamorphoſis, 
without Tranſmigration or 'Tranſlation of Parts from 
the Generator: burſ{uch InſeQs, as Maggots, and ſeve- 
ralforts of Wormsand Flies, and the like; which have 
no Generator of their. own. kind, but are bred: out of 
Cheeſe, Earth, and Dung, &c. their Production is 
only by the way of Metamorphoſing, and not Franſ. 
flation of Parts. Neither can: I believe, as-ſome'do, 
that the Sun is the common Generator'of all thoſe In- 
ſe&s that are bred within the Earth; for, there are not 
only ProduQtions of Minerals andV egetables,but alſo 
of Animals inthe Earth\deeper then the Sun can reach; 
andthe heat of the Sun carr pierceno further then cold 
can; which is notabove two yards from the ſurface of 
the Earth at leaſt in our Climate. Bur, Why may not 
ceEarth,without the help of theSun;produce Animal 
Creatures, as well as a piece'of Cheeſe in a deep Cel- 
hr, where neither the Sun nor his Beams enter? Tru- 
fy, Iwonder Men will confine af Produtions to 
one principal Agent, and make the Sun the common 
Generator of all or moſt living Infe&s, and yet confels 
thar Narure isf6 full of Variety, and that the Genera- 
tions and Produdioris of TnſcQs areſo various,as not 


only the fare kindof Creature may beproduced from 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral kinds of ways, but the very-{ame Creature 
may produce ſeveral Kinds. ' Nevertheleſs, I believe 
that Natural Creaturesare more numerouſly and vari- 
ouſly produced bydiſfolution of Particulars by the way 
of Metamorphoſing, then by a continued propagation 
of their own Speciesby the way of tranſlation of Parts; 
and that Naturehath many more ways of Produdtions, 
then by Seedsor ſeminal Principles,even in Vegerables: 
witneſs the Generation or ProduQion of Moſs,and the 
like Vegetables that grow on Stones, W alls,dead A- 
nimals ſculs, tops of Houſes, &c. So thathe who doth 
confine Nature but to one way of Ang or Moving, 
had betterto depriveher of all Motion; for Nature be- 
ing Infinite, has alſo Infinite ways of AQing in her 
Particulars. Sonie are of opinion, that" the Seed of 
| Moſsbeing exceeding ſmall and leight, is taken upand 
carried to and fro inthe air into every place, and by 
the falling drops of rain, is waſh'd down out of it, and 
ſo diſperſed into all places, and there takes only root 
and propagates where it finds a convenient ſoil for it to 
thrive in : But this is only a wild Fancy, and has no 
ground ; and no Experimental Writer ſhall ever per- 
ſwademe,that by his Dioptrical glafſes he hasmade any 
ſuch Experiment : whereforeI inſiſt upon ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, which informme of the various Productions of Na- 
ture, which cannot be reduced to one principal kind, 
butare more numerousthen Man'sparticular and finite 


Reaſon can conceive. Neither is it 4 wonder to fee - 
Plants 
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Plants grow out: of the Earth without any waſte 
of the Earth,by reaſon there are perperual Compoſiti- 

ons and Diviſions in Nature, which are nothing elſe 
but an uniting and disjoining of parts, to and from 
parts, and prove that. there is an interchangeable j in- 
grels and egreſs, or a reciprocal breathing in all Na- 
ture's parts; not perceptible by Man: fo that no Man 
can tell the aſſociation of Parts,and growing Motions 


= ol any one, much leſs of all Creatures. 


X.V., Of the Seeds of Vegetables. 


Ome do call the Seeds of Vegetables, The Cabinet 
g of N ature, wherein are laid up ber Jewels : But 
this, in my opinion, is a very hard and improper Ex- 
orefſ jon; for I cannot conceive, what Jewels Nature 
has, nor in what Cabinet ſhe preſerves them.. Nei- 
ther are the Seeds of Vegetables more then other Parts 
or Creaturesof Nature. ButT ſuppoſe ſome conceive 
Nature to be like a Granary or Store-houſe of Pine- 
barley , or the like; which if ſo, I would fain 
' know in what grounds thoſe Seeds ſhould be ſown to 
produce and increaſe: for no Seeds can produce of 
themſelves if they be not aſſi ſted by ſome other mat- 
ter; which proves, that Seeds are not the prime or prin- 
cipal Creatures in Nature, by 'reaſon they depend 
upon ſome other matter which helps them in their 


|. ProduQtons: forif Seedsof Vegetables did lie never ſo 
long 
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long in a ſtore-houle, or any other place, they would 
never produce,until they wereput into ſome proper and 
convenient ground: Itisalſoan Argument, that no 
Creature or part of Nature can ſubſiſt ſingly and di- 
vided from all thereſt, but that all parts muſt live toge- 
ther ; and ſince no part can ſubſiſt and live without 
the other,no part can allo be called prime or principal. 
Nevertheleſs all Seeds have life as well as other Crea- 
tures; neither is it a Paradoxto fay,Seeds are buried in 
life, and yerdolive; for what isnot in preſenta, we 
may call buried, intombed or inurned in the power of 
life ; as for example,a Man, when his Figure is diflol- 
ved, his Parts diſperſed, and joined with others, we 
may ſay his former Formor Figure of being ſuch a par- 


ticular Man is buried in itsdiffolution,and yet livethin 


the compoſition of other Parts, or, which isall one, he 
doth no morelive thelife of a Man, but the life of ſome 
other Creature he is transformed into by the Transfor- 
ming and figuring Motions of Nature ; nay,although 
every particle of his former Figure were joined with ſe- 
veral other parts and particles of Nature, and every 
particle of the diſſolved Figure werealtered from its for- 
mer Figure into ſeveral other Figures ; nevertheleſs,each 
of theſe Particles would not only have life, by reaſon 
it has Motion, but alſo the former Figure would ſtill re- 
main inall thoſe Particles, though diſperſed, and living 
ſeveral ſorts of lives , there being nothing in Nature 


that can be loſt or annihilated; but Nature isand con- 
G tinues: 
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tinnes ſtill the fame as ſhe was, without the leaſt addi- 
tion or diminution of any the leaſt thing or part, and 
all the Varteties and changes of Natural Productions 
proceed only from the various changes of Motion. But 
to return to Seeds; ſome Experimental W riters have 
obſerved, that the Seed of Corn-violets, which looks 
almoſt like a very ſmall Flea, through the Microſcope 
appears a large body cover'd with a tough, thick, and 
bright refleRing skin, very irregularly ſhrunk and pit- 
ted, infomuch that it is almoſt an impoſſibility to 
find twoof them wrinkled alike, and wonder that there 
is ſuch variety even in this little Seed: But to me it is no 
wonder, when I conſider the Variety of Nature in all 
her works, not only in the Exterior, but alſo in the In- 
terior parts of every Creature ; but rather a wonder 
to ſee two Creatures juſt alike each other in their Ex- 
terior Figures. And fince the Exterior Figures of Crea- 
rures are not the ſame withthe Interior, but in many or 
moſt Creaturesquite different ; it is impoſſ;ble that the 
Exterior ſhape and ſtructure of bodies can afford us ſure 

and excellent Inſtructions to theknowledg of their Na- 
turesand Interior Motions,as ſome do conceive;for how 
ſhall a feather inform usof the Interior nature of a Bird? 
we may ſeetheExterior flying Motions ofa Bird bythe 
help of its wings, but they cannot give us an informa- 
tion of the ProduRiveandFigurative Motions of all the 


| Interior parts of a Bird, and what makes it to be ſuch 


a Creature;no more then the Exterior view of a Man's 


head, 
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head, arms legs, &c. can give an Information of his 
Interior Parts, vis. the ſpleen, liver, lungs, &c. Alſo 
in Vegetables;although thoſe ſorts of Vegetables which 
are outwardly burning may be outwardly pointed,and 
they that are hot and burning within may be inwardly 
pointed, yet no Microſcope is able to preſent to our 
view thoſe inward points by the in{pe&tion of the exte- 
rior figure and ſhape of thoſe Vegetables : Neither 
doth it follow, that all thoſe which are outwardly poin- 
ted, muſt needs be of a hot and burning nature, except 
they be allo pointed inwardly. Nay although ſome 
particular Creatures ſhould ſeem to reſemble each o- 
ther in their Exterior ſhapes and figures ſo much as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed at the firſt view, yet upon better ac- 
quaintance we ſhall find a great difference betwixt 
them ; which ſhews that there is more variety and dit- 
ference amongſt Nature's works, then our weak Senſes 
are able to perceive; nay, more variety in one parti- 
cular Creature, as for example, in Man, ' then all the 
kind or fort of that Creature, viz. Mankind, is able to 
know. And if there be ſuch difference betwixt the Ex- 
terior Figures of Creatures of one ſort, what may there 
be betwixt their Exterior ſhapes and Interior Natures? 
Nevertheleſs, although there be ſuch variety, not on- 
ly in the General kinds of Creatures, bur in every 
Particular, yet thereis but one ground or principle of 
all this Variety, which is Self-motion, or {elt-moving 


Matter. And I cannot enough admire the ſtrange 
G 2 Conceits 
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Conceits of {6rme Men , who perceiving and belie- 
ving fuch a curious Variety and various Curiofi ity of 
Nature in the parts of her Body, and that ſhe is in a 
perpetual motion, and knows beſt her own Laws, and 
the ſeveral Propricties of Bodies,and how to adapr and 
fit them to. her deſigned ends, nay, that God hath 
implanted a faculty of knowing m every Creature ; 
do yet deny, nay, rail againſt Nature's ſelf-moving 
power, condemning her as a dull, inanimate, fenſe- 
leſs and irrational body:asif a rational Man could con- 
ceive, that ſuch a curious variety and contrivance of 
Natural works ſhould be produced by a ſenſelefs and 
irrational motion ; or,that Nature was full of immate- 
rial Spirits, which did work Natural matter into ſuch 
various Figures; or that all this Variety ſhould be cau- 
fed by an Immaterial motion, which is generated out 
of nothing, and annihilatedin a moment : for no Man 
can conceive or think of motion without Body; and 
if it be above Thought, then ſurely itis above A. But 
| rather ceaſe to wonder at thoſe ſtrange and Irregular 
opinions of Mankind, fince even they themſelves do 
juſtifie and prove the Variety of Nature ; for what 
wecall Irregularities in Nature, are really nothing 
but a Variety of Nature's hs: and therefore if all 
Men's Conceits,Fancies and Opmions wdeR ational, 

there would not be fo:much Variety as there is. Quai 
cerning thoſe thatfay, there isno Variety in the Ele- 
menta] Kingdom, as Air, Water, and Earth; Air 
| and 
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and W ater having no form at all,unleſsa Potentiality 
to be formed into Globuke's, and that the clods and 
parcels of Earth are all Irregular. I anfwer, This is 
more then Man is able to know : Bur,by reaſon their 
Microſcopes cannot make ſfuch Hermaphroditical Fi- 
oures of the Elements, as they can of Minerals, Ve- 
oetables, and Animals, they conclude there is no ſuch 
Variety in them ; when as yet we do plainly perceive 
that there are ſeveral ſorts of Air, Fire, Water,Earth : 
and no doubt but theſe ſeveral forts, and their parti- 
culars, are as variouſly figured as other Creatures : 
Truly it is no conſequence to deny the being of that 
which we do not ſee or perceive; for this were to at- 
tributeanLIniverſal and Infinite Knowledg toour weak 
and imperfe&t Senſes. And therefore I cannot be- 
lieve, that the Omnipotent Creator has written and 
engraven his moſt myſterious Defigns and Counlels 
only in one ſort of Creatures; ſinceall parts of Nature, 
their Various Productions and curious Contrivanees, 
do make known the Qmanipotency of God, not only 
thoſe of little, but alſo thoſe of great ſizes; for in all 
Figures, Sizes and AQtions,js apparent the curious V a- 
ricty of Nature, and the Omnipotency of the Crea- 
tor, who has given Nature a ſelf-moving power to 
produce all theſe V arietiesin her ſelf; which V arieties 
doevidently prove, that Nature dothnot work in all 
Creatures alike : nor that ſhe has but one Primary or 
Principal fort of Motions, by which ſhe produces all 
| G 3 Crea- 
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Creatures,as ſome do conceive the manner of wreath- 
ing and unwreathing., which they have obſerved in 
the beard ;of a wild Oat, mentioned before, to be the 
firſt foot-ſtep of Senſation and Animate Motion, and 
the moſt plain ſimple and obvious contrivance Na- 
turehas madeuſe of to produce a Motion next to that 
of Rarefaction and Condenſation by heat and cold ; 
for this is a very wild and extravagant conceit;to mea- 
ſure the Infinite Actions of Nature according to the 
rule of one particular ſort of Motions ; which any 
one that has the perfe& uſe of his Senſe and Reaſon 
may eaſily ſee, and therefore I need not to bring 
many Arguments to contradi& it. 


XVI. Of the Providence of Nature, and of ſome 


Opinions concerning Motion. 


CRPY thoſe that ſpeak of the Providence of 
Nature,and the preſerving of Vegetables, to wit, 
that Natureis very curious & careful in preſerving their 
Seminal Principles, and lays them in moſt convenient, 
ſtrong and delicate Cabinets for their ſafer ProteRion 
from outward danger: I confeſs, Nature may make ſuch 
ProteQions, that one Creature may have ſome defence 
from theinjuriesand aſlaults of its fellow-Creatures;but 
theſe aſſaults are nothing but diſſolving Motions, as 

friendly and amiable affociations are nothing elſe but 


compoling Motions : neither can any thing beloſt in 
Nature; . 
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Nature; for even the leaſt Particle of Nature remains 
as long as Nature her ſelf. And if there be any Pro- 
vidence in Nature, then certainly Nature has Know- 
ledgand Wildom;and if ſhe hath Knowledgand Wiſ- 
dom, then ſhe has Senſe and Reaſon ; and if Senſe and 
Reaſon, then ſhe has Selft-motion.; and if Nature has 
Self-motion,then none of her Parts can becalled Inani- 
mate or Soul-leſs : for Motion is the lifeand foul of Na- 
rure,and of all her Parts;and if the Body beanimate,the 
Parts muſt be fo too,there being no part of the animate 
Body of Nature that can be dead,or without motion ; 
Rr an Inſtance might be given of Animal Bodies, 
whoſe parts haveall Animallite, as well as the Body it 
ſelf : W hereforethoſe thatallow a Soul, or an infor- 
ming,aQtuatingand animating form orfacultyinNature 
and her Parts, and yet call ſome Parts Inanimate or 
Soul-lels, do abſolutely contradi& themſelves. And 
thoſe that ſay,all the Varieties of Nature are produced, 
not by Selt-motion, but that one Part moves another, 
muſt at laſt come to ſomething that moves it Self : be- 
ſides, it is not probable, that one part moving another, 
ſhould produceall Things ſoorderly and wiſely as they 
are in Nature. But thoſe that ſay, Motion is no ſub- 
ſtance, and conſequently not Material,and yet allow 


a Generation and annihilation of Motion,ſpeak,in my 
opinion, Non-ſenſe : forfirſt, how can Self-motion, 


the Author and Producer of all things,work all the V a- 
rieties that are in Nature, and be nothing it ſelf? Next, 


how 
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how can that which is hiking (for all that is not Ma - 
terial is nothing in Nature, or no part of Nature) be 
generated and annihilated? Nay, if Motion be Ma- 
terial, as ſurely it is, yet there can neither be a new 
Geandelitdon; noran annihilation of any particular Mo- 
tion m Nature; for all that is Material in Nature has 
its Being in and from Infinite Matter, which is from 
Eternity; it being impoſſible that any other new Mat- 
ter ſhould be created befides this Infinite Matter out of 
which all Natural things confiſt,or that any part of this 
Matter ſhould be loſt or annihilated. Bur perhaps 
thoſe that believenew Generationsand annihilationsof 
particular Motions, may fay, that their opinion is not 
as if thoſe particular Motions were generated out of 
ſome new matter but that the matter of ſuch Motions 1s 
the ſame with the Matter of all other Natural Crea- 
eures,and that their periſhing or annihilation is not an 
utter deſtra&ion or loſs of their Being out of Nature, 
but only of being ſuch or ſuch a Motion, as ſome Ve- 
getables and Elements are generated and periſh in one 
night : Truly, if their meaning be thus, then it were 
better to,name it an Alteration or change of Motion, 

rather then a new Generation, and a Periſhing or 
Annihilation. Butmy Incention! is not to plead for 
other Mens opinions, but rather to clear my own, 

which is, that-Motion is Material ; for Figure, Mo- 
tion and Matter are but one thing ; and that no 
particular Motion is or can be loſt'in Nature, nor 
created 
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created anew; as I have declared more at large elle- 
where. 


X VII. Des Cartes Opinion of Motion, examined. 


I Cannot well apprehend what Des Cartes means, by 
Matter being at firſt ſet a moving by a ſtrong and 
lively ation, and by his extraordinary ſwiftrotation or 
whiriing motion about the Center; as alſo by the ſha- 
vings of his xthereal ſubtil Matter which fill'd up all 
vacuities and pores,and his xthereal Globules;I would 
ask, Whether this kind of Motion did ſtill continue? 
if {o, then not only the rugged and uneven parts, but 
allo the xthereal globules would become leſs by this 
continual Rotation,and would make this world a very 
weak, dizzie, and tottering world ; and if there be any 
ſuch ſhaving and leſſening, then,according to his prin- 
ciples, there mult alſo be ſome re-action, or a re-aQing 
and reſiſting motion, and then there would be two op- 
poſite motions which would hinder each other. But 
I ſuppoſe he conceived, that Nature, or the God of 
Nature, did produce the world after a Mechanical 
way, and according as we ſee Turners, and ſuch kind 
of Artificers work ; which if ſo,then the Art of Turn- 
ing is the prime and fundamental of all other Mecha- 
nical Arts, and ought to haveplace before the reſt, and 
a Turner ought to be the prime and chief of all Me- 
chanicks, and highly eſteemed : But alas! that fort of 

H people 
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people isleaſt regarded ; and hought by their Turning- 


Art they make many duſty ſhavings, yet they get. but 
little profit by them ; for all they get is by their ſe- 
veral wooden figures they make, as Spoons, Ladles, 
Cups, Bowls, Trenchgrs, and the like ; and not by 
their ſhavings. W herefore, as all other Mechanicks 
do not derive their Arts from Turners ; fo neither is it 
probable, that this World and all Natural Creatures 
are produced by a whirling Motion,ora ſpherical Ro- 
tarion.as if ſome ſpirits were playing at Bowls or Foot- 
ball ; for, as I have often mentioned, Nature has in- | 
finite ways of Motions,whereof none is prime orprin- 
cipal,but Self-motion ; which isthe producer of all the 
Varieties Nature has within her ſelf. Next, as for his 
Opinion of transferring and imparting Motion tO. O- 
ther Bodies,and that that Body which imparts Motion 
to another Body,loſes as much as it gives, I have an- 
ſwer'd in my Philoſophical Letters; to wit, that it is 
moſt improbable: becauſe, Motion being Material 


. and inſeparaþle from Matter,cannot be imparted with- 
' out Matter; and if not, then the Body thar receives 


Motjon would increaſe in bulk, and the other that lo- 
ſes Motion would decreaſe, by reaſon of the addition 
and diminution of the parts of Matter, which muſt of 


neceſſity incxeaſe and leſſen the bulk of the Body: the 
contrary whereof is ſufficiently known. 
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X VIII. Of the blackneſs of a Charcoal; and of Light. 


I Cannot in reaſon give my conſent to thoſe Dioptri- 
cal Writers, who conceive that the Blackneſs of a 
Charcoal proceeds from the Porouſnels of its parts,and 
the abſence of light, v5. that light, not being refleed 
in thePores of a Charcoal, doth make it obſcure,and 
conſequently appear black : For the opinion which 
holds that all Colours arecaufed by the various reflexi- 
on of Light, has but a weak and uncertain Ground, 
by reaſon the refraGtion or refle&ion of light is ſo in- 
conſtant, as it varies and alters continually ; and there 
being ſo many reflexionsand poſitions of Light,if they 
werethe true cauſe of Colours, ,noColour would ap- 
pear conſtantly the ſame, but change variouſly, ac- 
cording to the various reflexion of Light ; whereas,on 
. the contrary, we ſec thatnatural and inherent Colours 
continue always the ſame, [et the poſition and reflection 
of Light be as it will, Beſides, there being different co- 
loured Creatures, if all had the ſame poſition and re- 
flexion of light, they would nor appear of divers, but 
allof one Colour: the contrary whereof is proved by 
experience. [ will not fay, but the refration and va- 
rious poſition of Light may vary and alter a natural 
and inherent Colour exteriouſly lb, as to cauſe, for ex- 
ample, a natural Blew to appear Green, or a natural 


Green to appear Red, &c. but thoſe Figures which 
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light makes, being but ſuperficially and looſely Caecd 
upon other nada and ſubſtantial heures, are ſo uncer- 
tain, inconſtant and momentary, that they do change 
according as the reflexion and pofition of light alters; 
and therefore they cannot cauſe or-produceany natural 
or inherent Colours; for:theſe-arenot ſuperticial, but 
fixt, and remain conſtantly the fame. And as for 
Blackneſs, that it ſhould be cauſed by the abſence of 
light, I think it to be no more probable, then, that 
light is the cauſe of our fight ; for if the Blackneſs of a 
Charcoal did proceed from the abſence of light in its 
pores, then a black Horſe would have more or deeper 
pores then a white one, or a ſorrel, or any other co- 
loured Horſe ; alſo a black Moor would have larger 
Pores then a Man of a white Com plexion; and black 
Sattin, or any black Stuff, would have deeper pores 
then white Stuff: But if a fair white Lady ſhould bruiſe 
her arm, ſo as it did appear lack, can any one believe 
that light would be more abſent from that bruiſed part 
then from any other part of her arm that is white? or 
that light ſhould refle& otherwiſe upon that bruiſed 
part,then on any other ? Alſo, can any body believe, 

that the reflexion of light on a decayed Ladie's face, 

ſhould be the caufe that her Complexion is altered from 
what it was when ſhe was young,and appeared beauti- 
ful and fair? - Certainly, Light is no more the cauſe of 
her Complexion then of her Wrinkles, or elſe ſhe 
would never complain of Age,but of Light. But to 


prove 
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provefurther, that the entering of light into the POTES 
of Exterior Bodies, can neither make Perception nor 
Colours ; if this were ſo, then the entering of light into 
the poresof the Eye, would make it perceive all things 
of as many Colours as a Rain-bow hath: beſides, if 
ſeveral Eyes ſhould have ſeveral ſhaped Pores, none 
would agree in the Perception of thecolour of an ex- 
terior Object; or elſe it would fo dazle the fight, as no 
Obje& would be truly perceived in its natural Colour : 
for it would breed a confuſion between thoſe reflexi- 
ons of light thatare madein the pores of the Eye, and 
thoſethat are made in the pores of the Obje&, as being 
not probable they would agree, ſince all pores are not 
juſt alike, or of theſame bigneſs; ſo as what with Air, 
Light, Particles, and Pores jumbled together , and 


thruſt or crowded into ſo {mall a compaſs, it would 


make ſuch a confuſion and Chaos of Colours, as I 


may call it, that no fight would be able to diſcern 
them ; whereforeit is no more probable that the Per- 
ception of Sight is cauſed by the entering of Light 
intothe pores of the Eye, then that the Perception of 
Smoak is cauſed by its entrance into the Eye : And I 
wonder rational Men do believe, or at leaſt conceive 
Nature's actions to be ſo confuſed and diſordered, 
when as yet Senſe and Reaſon may perceive that Na- 
ture works both eaſily and orderly: and therefore I ra- 
ther believe, that as all other Creatures, ſo alſo Light is 
patterned out by the Corporeal figurative and percep- 
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tive motions of the Oprick ſenſe,and not thar its Peecep 
tion ismade by its entrance into theeye, or by preffure 
and re-aQtion,or byconfuſed mixtures;bypealon the way 
of Patterning is an eafte alteration of Parts, when as all 
othersareforced &conſtrained,nay,unfetled,mconſtant 

and uncertain: for how ſhould the fluid Particles of Air 
_ andlightbeableto produceaconſtantand ſerled effeR, 
| being ſochangeable themſelves, what inſtances ſoever of 
Geometrical Figures be drawn hither to evince it ? If 
Man knew Nature's Geometry, he might perhaps do 
ſomething; but his artificial Figures wilt never find out 
the Archite&ure of Nature, which is beyond his per- 
ception or capacity. But fome may obxeQ, That nei- 
ther Colour, nor any other ObyjeR can beſeen or per- 
ceived without light, and therefore light muſt needs be 
the cauſe of Colours, as well as of our Optick Percep- 
tion. To which I anſwer, Although we cannot re- 
oularly fee any other Bodies without light, - by reaſon 
darkneſs doth involve them, yet we perceive darkneſs 
and night without thehelp of light. They willſay, We 
perceive darkneſs only by the abſence of light : I an- 
{wer,[f all the Perception of the Optick ſenſe did come 
from light, then the Perception of night or darkneſs 
would be no Perception at all; which is a Paradox and 
contrary to common Experience, nay, to Senſe and 
reaſon; for black requires as much Perception as white, 
and fo doth darkneſs and night.Neither could we ay, 
Itis dark, or it is night, if we did not perceive it to be 
ſo, 
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ſo, orhad no Perception at all of it : The truth is, we 
perceive as much darkneſs as wedo Light, and asmuch 
blackas we do white: for although darkneſs doth not 
preſent to our view other ObjeRs, 1o as lightdoth, but 
conceals them, yet this doth not infer that darkneſs isnot 
perceived ; tor darknels muſtneeds do fo, by reafon'it is 
oppoſite ro light,and its Corporeal figurative Motions 
are quite contrary to the Motions of Light,and there- 
fore it mult alſo of neceſſity have contrary effects ; 
W herefore the error of thoſe that will not allow dark- 
nels to be a corporeal hgurative motion,as well as light, 
but only a privation or abſence of light, cannot make 
it Nothing ; but it is on the contrary well known, that” 
darkneſs has a being as well as light has, and that it is 
ſomething, and not nothing, by reaſon we do per- 
ceive it; but he that perceives,muſt needs pefceive ſome- 
thing, for no Perception can be of Nothing: belides, I 
have declaredelſewhere;that wedo ſeein Dreams; and 
that mad Men ſee Objedt in thedark, without the help 
of Light: which proves,it isnot the preſence or enter- 
ing of light into the eye, that cauſes our ſeeing, nor 
the abſence of light,which takes away our Optick Per- 
ceprion;bur light only doth preſent Exterior Objedsto 
our view,ſo as wemay the better percerve thein.Neither 
isa Colour loſt or leſſened in the dark, but it is only 
concealed from the ordinary Petception of Humane 
fioht; for truly,if Colours ſhould not be Coloursin the 


. dark, then it might as rationally be faid, that a Man's 
fleſh 
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Aeſh and blood is not fleſh and blood in the clark, 

when it is not ſeen by a humane eye: I will not lay, 
that the ſmalneſs and finenels of parts may not make 
Coloursappear more glorious;for Colours are like arti- 
ficial Paintings, the gentler and finer their draughts 
and lines are, the ſmoother and glofſier appear their 
works ; but ſmalneſs and finenelsis not the true cauſe 
of Colours, that is,it doth not make Colours to be Co- 
lours, although it makes Colours fine. And thus 
black is not-bjack through the abſence of Light, no 
more then whitecan be white by the preſence of Light; 
but blacknels is one ſort of Colour, whiteneſs ano- 
ther, redneſs another, and ſo of the reſt: Whereof 
ſome are ſuperficial and changeable, to wit, ſuch as 
are made by the refletion of Light, others fixt and in- 
herent, viz. ſuch as are in ſeveral forts of Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals; and others again are pro- 
duced by Art, as by Dying and Painting; which Ar- 
tiſts know beſt how to order by their ſeveral Mix- 
tures. 


XIX. of the Pores of a Charcoal;and of Emptineſs. 


SEDE I cannot believe, that the abſence of 
Light in the Pores of a Charcoal is the cauſe of 
its Blacknels ; yet I do not queſtion the truth of its 
Pores: for that all, or moſt Creatures have Pores, I 
have declared before ; which Pores are nothing al 
but 
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but pallages to receive and diſcharge ſome parts 
of Matter ; and therefore the opinion of thoſe that 
believe an entering of ſome Particles of Exterior Bo- 
dies through the Pores of Animal Creatures, and an 
intermixing with their Interior parts ; as, That for cx- 
ample,in the bathing in Mineral W aters,the liquid and 
warm vehicles of the Mineral Particles, do by degrees 
inſinuate themſelves into the pores of the skin, and in- 
texmix with the inner parts of the body, is very ratio- 
nal; for,this isa convenient way of conveighing exte- 
rior parts into the body, and may be effeQual either 
to good or bad: andalthough the pores be very ſmall, 
yet they are numerous, ſo that the number of the pores 
ſupplies the want of their largeneſs. But yet although 
Pores are paſlages for other bodies to iſſue or enter, ne- 
vertheleſs they are not empty,there beingno ſuch thing 
asan emptineſs in Nature; for ſurely God,the Fulneſs 
and PerfeRtion of all things, would not ſuffer any Ya- 
cunm in Nature, which is a Pure Nothing ; Ya- 
cuum impliesa want and imperfection of ſomething, but 
all that God made by his All-powerful Command, 
' was good and perfe&t ; Wherefore, although Char- 
coals and other bodies have Pores , yet they are fill'd 
with ſome ſubtil Matter not ſubje& toour ſenſitive per- 
ception;andare not empty,but only call 'd ſo,by reaſon 
_ theyarenotfill dup with ſomeſolid and groſs ſubſtanee 
perceptible by our Senſes. But, ſome may ſay, If there 


be no emptineſs in Nature, but all fulneſs of body, or 
I bodily 
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bodily parts,then the Spiritual or DivineSoul in Man, 
which inhabits his body,would not have room to reſi de 
in it : I anſwer, The Spiritual or Divine Soul in Man 
is not Natural, but Supernatural,and has alſo a Super- 
natural way of reſiding in Man's body ; for Place be- 
longs only to bodies, and a Spirit being bodileſs, hag 
no need of a bodily place. But then they will ſay,'T hat 
I make Spirit and Vacumm all one thing, by reaſon I de- 
ſcribe a Spirit to bea Natural Nothing, and the ſame 
I fay of Vacuum; and hence it will follow, that parti- 
cular Spirits are particular Emprtineſles, and an Infinite 
Spirit an Infinite Vacuum. My anſwer is, That al- 
though a Spirit is a Natural Nothing,yet it is a Super- 
natural Something ; but a Vacuum isa Pure Nothing, 
both Naturally and Supernaturally ; and God forbid 
I ſhould be fo irreligious, as to-compare Spirits, and 
conſequently GOD, who is an Infinite Spirit,to a Va- 
cuum; for God is All-fulfilling, and an Infinite Ful- 
neſs and Perfe&ion, though not a Corporeal or Ma- 
terial, yet a Supernatural, Spiritual, and Incompre- 
henſible Fulneſs; when as Vacuum although it isa cor- 


poreal Word,yet in effe& or Reality is nothing, and 


expreſlesa want or imperfeQion, which cannot be faid 


of any Supernatural Creature, much leſs of GOD. 


FX. of 
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XX. Of Colours. 


A Lchough the ſenſitive perception doth pattern out 
the exterior figure of Colours, as eaſily as of any 
other Objet ; yer all Perceptions of Colours are not 
made by Patterning; for as there are many Perceptions 
which take no patterns from outward ObyeRs; o there 
are alſo Perceptions,of Colours which never were pre- 
ſented to our ſenſitive Organs: Neither is any Percep- 
tion made by Exterior Objedts,but by Interior,corpo- 
real figurative motions; for the ObjeAdothnot printor 
at any way upon the Eye,but itistheſenfitivemotions 
in the Eye which pattern out the figure of the Obxt : 
- anditis to beobſerved, T hatas the parts of ſome bodies 
do conſiſt of ſeveral different figures, which the learned 
call Heterogeneous, one figure being included within 
another ; and of ſome again, the partsare but of one 
kind of figure, which they call Homogeneows bodies ; 
as for example, Water : So it may be with Colours ; 
for in ſome,their parts may be quite thorow of one co- 
lour,and others again,may be of ſeveral Colours; and 
indeed, moſt Creatures, as they have different parts, 
ſo thoſe different parts have alſo different Colours;and 
as thoſe parts do alter,ſo do their Colours: For exam- 
ple, a Man that isin good health, looks of a Sanguine 
complexion ; but being troubled with the Yellow or 
black Jaundies,his complexion is of the colour of the hu- 
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mor, <ither black, or yellow ; yet it doth not proceed 
always from the overflowing of the humor towards 
the exterior parts; for many times, when the humor 
is obſtruted, it will cauſe the ſame effe& ; but then 
the corporeal motions m the extream partsalter by way 
of Imitation or Metamorphoſing, as from a ſanguine 
colour, into the colour of the predominant humor : 
Wherefore it no more wonder to fee Colours 
change in thetempering of Steel (as ſome are pleaſed to 
alledg this Experiment) then to ſee Steel change and 
rechange its temper from being hard,to foft;from tough 


_ tobrittle, ec. which changes prove, that Colours are 


material, as well as Steel ; ſo that the alteration of the 
corporealparrs, isthe alteration of the corporeal figures 
of Colours: They alſo prove,that Lights not efſentia] - 
to Colours; for alttiough ſome Colours are made by le- 
veral Reflexions, RefraQtions and-Poſitions of Light ; 
yet Lightis not the true and natural caule of all Co- 
lours; but thoſe Colours that are made by light, are 
moſt inconftant, momentary: and alterable, by reaſon 
Lightand its effeRs are very changeable: Neither are 
Colours made by. a bare motion, for there'is no ſuch 
thing as a bare or immaterial Motion in Nature; but 
both Light and Colours are made by the corporeal fi- 
gurativemotions of Nature; and according to the va- 
rious chatigesof thoſe Motions, there are alfo various 
and«differentLights and'Coloutrs;and the perception of 
Light andCoſoursis made and diffolved by theſenfitive 

figura- 
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figurative motions in the optick ſenſorixym, without the 
exchangeot exterior objedts ; but as the ſlackeſt , loo- 
{eſt or rareſt parts, are of leaſt ſolid or compoſed cor- 
poreal figures, {o arethey moſt apt to change and re- 
change upon the leaſt diſorder ; as may well be ob- 
ſerved in colours raiſed by Paſſions, as, Fear, Anger,or 
the like, which will change not onely the Complexion 
and Countenance, but the very Features will have 
ſomealteration for a ſhort time ; and many times the 
whole body will be ſoaltered, asnot to berightly com- 
poſed again for a good while; nay, often there fol- 
lows a total diflolution of the whole Figure, which we 
call Death. And' at all this we need not wonder, 
if wedobut conſider, that Natureis full of Senſe and 
Reaſon, thatis, of ſenſitive and rational Perception: 
which is the cauſe that oftentimes the diſturbance of 


one part, cauſes all other parrs of a compoſed figure to 
take an Alarm; for,as we may obſerve,itis ſoin all other 


compoſed bodies, evenin thoſe compoſed by Art: As 
tpr example, in the Politick Body of a Common- 
wealth, one Traytor isapt to cauſeall the Kingdom to 
take Arms; and although every Member knows not 
particularly of the Traytor, and of the circumſtances 
of his Crime ; yet every Member, if regular, knowsits 
particularduty , which cauſes a general agreement to 
afliſt each other. And as it is witha Commonwealth, 
ſoit isalfo withan Animal Body; for if there be Fach- 
ons amonglt the parts of an Animal:Body,then ſtraight 
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there ariſes a Civil Warr. Wherefore to return to 
Colours: Aſudden changeof Colours may caule no 
wonder, by reaſon there is oftentimes in Nature a ſud- 
den change of Parts, thatis, an alteration of Figures in 
the ſame Parts: Neither is it more to be admired, that 
one Colour ſhould be within another, then one rigura- 
tive Part is within another; for Colours are Figurative 
Parts: And asthere are ſeveral Creatures, ſo there are 
alſo ſeveral Colours ; for the Colour of a Creature is 
as well corporeal, as the Creature it felt ; and (to ex- 
preſs my felt ag clearly as I can _) Colour is as much a 
Body as Place and Magnitude, which are but one thing 
with Body. Wherefore when the Body,or any corpo- 
real part varies, whether ſolid orrare: Place, Magni- 
rude, Colour , and the like , muſt of neceſſity change 
or varyallo; which change is no annihilation or pe- 
riſhing ; for asno particle of Matter can be loſt in Na- 
ture, nor no particular Motion; fo neither can Colour: 
and therefore the Opinion of thoſe who ſay , That 
when Flax or Silk is divided into very ſmall threads, 
or fine parts, thoſe partsloſe their Colours, and being 
twiſted, regain their Colours,ſeems not conformable to 
Truth: For the diviſion of their parts doth not deſtroy 
their Colours, northe compoſing of thoſe parts regain 
them ; butthey being divided into ſuch ſmall and fine 
parts, it makes their Colours, which are the fineſt of 
their exterior parts,not to be ſubje&toour Optick per- 
ception ; for what is very {mall or rare, is not ſubje& 
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to the humane Optick ſenſe ; wherefore there are theſ 
following conditions required tothe Optick Perception 
of an exterior Object: Firſt, The Qbjet muſt not be 
too ſubril, rare; or little, but of a certain degree of mag- 
nitude; Next, It muſt not be too far diſtant, or 
without thereach of our fight ; then, the medium muſt 
not beobſtructed,ſo as to hinder our Perception ; And 


laſtly, our Optick Sexſorizm muſt be perfe&, and the . 


ſenſitive motions regular; of which conditions,if any be 
wanting, there is either no Perception ar all, or itis an 
imperfe& Perception: for, the Perception of ſeeing an 


exterior Objed, is nothing elſe but a patterning out of 


the figureof that ſame obyeR by the ſenſitive figurative 
and perceptive motions; but thereare infinite parts that 
are beyond our humane Perception, andit would be 
but a folly for us to deny that whiqh wecannot ſee or 
perceive: And if the Perceptive Motions be not regu- 
| lar in our Optick ſenſe, we may {Diifferent Colours in 
one Objca ; nay, the Corporeal figurative motions in 
the Eye may make ſeveral figurative Colours,even with 
out the patterns of outward ObjeRs. And as there are 
ſeveral Colours, ſo thereare alſo ſeveral corporeal figu- 
rative motions that make ſeveral Colours in ſeveral 
parts ; andthe moreſolid the parts are, the more fixt 
are their inherent natural Colours : But ſuperficial co- 
lours are more various, though not ſo various as they 
would be, if made by duſty Atoms, flying about as 
Flies in Sun-ſhine ; for,if this opinion were true,all Co- 
lours 
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| Joursand other Creatures would be compoſed or made 
by Chance,rather then by reaſon ; and, Chance being 
ſo ignorantly inconſtant, not any twoparts would be 
of the like colour,nor any kind of ſpecies would be pre- 
ſerved ; but Wile Nature, although ſhe befull of va- 
riety, yet ſhe is allo full of reaſon, whichis knowledsg ; 
for thereis no part of Nature that has not ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, which is life and knowledg ; and if all the infinite 
parts have life and knowledg, Intinite Nature cannot 
bea fool or inſenſible: But miſtake me not;for Ido not 
mean, that her parts in particular are infhnitely know- 
ing; but I ſay, Infinite Nature hath an Infinite know - 
ledg; and by reaſon Nature is Material, ſheis divide- | 
able as well as compoſable , which is the cauſe that 
there is an obſcurity in her Parts, in particular, but 
notin general, thyp is, in Nature herſelf: nay, if there 
werenotan — the Particulars, Men would not 
endeavour to'provBinherentand natural figures by ſu- 
perficial Phenomena's. But as for Colour , ſome do 
mention the example of a blind Man, who could dil 
| cover Coloursby touch; and truly I cannot accountit 
' a wonder, becauſe Colours are corporeal figurative mo- 
tions, and touch beirig a general ſenſe, may well per- 
ceive by Experience(whichis gained by practiſe) ſome 
notions of other ſenſitive Perceptions; as for example, 
a blind Man may know by relation the ſeveral touches 
of Water, Milk, Broth, Jelly, Vinegar, Virriol, ec. 
as well as what is hot, cold, rare, denſe, hard, foft, 
or 
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or thelike; andif he have but his Touch , Hearing, 
Speaking and Smelling, perfeRly , he may exprels the 
ſeveral knowledgesof his ſeveral Sences, by one parti- 
cular Sence; or he may expreſsone Sences knowledg by 
another; but if the Sences be imperfe&, he' cannot 
have atrue knowledg of any objet. The ſame may 
be faid of Colours ; for ſeveral Colours being made 
by ſeveral corporeal figurative motions, may well be 
perceived by a general Sence,whichis Touch: I will not 
ſay, That Touch is the Principle of all Sefifitive know- 
ledg ; for then I ſhould be of the opinion of thoſe Ex- 
perimental Philoſophers, which will haveone principal 
Motion or Figure tobe the Cauſe of all Natural things; 
but Tonely ſay, Animal Touch may have fomenotion 
of theother Animal Sences,by the helpot RationalPer- 
ception. All which proves, T hat every part is ſenſible, 
and every Sence knowing, not onely in particular, but 
that one Sence may have ſomegeneral notion or know- 
ledg of thereſt ;. for there are particular and general 
perceptions in Senſitive and Rational Matter, which 
isthe cauſe both of the variety and order of Natures 
Works; and therefore it is not neceſlary thata black 
Figure muſt be rough , and a white Figure ſmooth : 
Neither are white and black , the Ground-figures 
of Colours , as ſome do conceive, or as others do 
imanige, blew and yellow; for no particular Fi- 
gure can bea Principle , but they are all but Effeds; 
and [I think it is as great an error to believe Effects 
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for Principles, as to judg of the Interior Natures 
and Motions of Creatures by their Exterior Phenome- 
24 or appearances, which I obſervein moſt of our mo- 
dern Authors, whereof ſome are for Incorporeal Mo- 
tions;- others for Prime and Principal-Fwures; others 
for Firſt Matter ; others for the Figures of duſty and 
' inſenſible Atomes, that move by chance : when as nei- 
ther Atomes, Corpulcles or Particles; nor Pores,Light, 
or thelike, can be thecauſe of fixt and natural Co- 
lours; for if it wereſo, then there would be noſtayed 
or ſolid colour ; inſomuch, as a Horſe, or any other 
Creatiare, would beof more various Colours then a 
Rainbow: Butthat ſeveral Colours, areof ſeveral Fi- 
oures, was always, andistill my opinion, and that 
thechangeof Coloursproceeds from the alteration of 
their Figures, as Thavemoreat largedeclared in my 
other Philoſophical Works: Indeed Art can nomore 
forcecertamnAtomes or Particles to meet and join to the 
making of fucha Figureas Art wouldhavezhen it can 
make by a barecommand,infenſible Atomes'to join in- 
to a'Uniform World. Idonot fay this, as there 
could notibe Artificial Colours, or any Artificial Ef- 
tedtsim Nature; but my meaning-onely is, That al- 
though Artican put ſeveral-parts'together,or divide and 
disjopn them ; yet it.cannot makethoſepartsmove or 
work, ſo.as'toalter their proper Figures,or interior na- 
| tures, or tobe the cauſe of changing and altering their 
own,or otherparts;any otherwiſe-then they are by their 
Natures. 
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Natures. Neither do I fay, that no Colours are 
made by Light; but ſay onely, That fixt Colours are 
not madeby Light: and as for the opinion, That white 
Bodies refle& the Light outward, and black Bodies in- 
ward, as ſome Authors do imagine: I anſwer, 'Tis 
probable ſome Bodies may do fo ; but all white and 
black Colours are not made by ſuch refleQtions: The 

truth is, ſome conceive af Colours to be made by one 
fort of Motion , as ſome do believe that all Senſa- 
tion is made by preſſure and re-action, and all Heat by 
parts tending outward, andall Cold by parts tending 
inward; whenas there are not onely ſeveral kinds of 


Heatand Cold, as Animal, Vegetable, Mineral and. 


Elemental Heat and Cold;but ſeveral fortsin eachkind; - 


and different particulars in each ſort; for there is-a 
moiſt Heat, adry Heat, a burning, a diſlolving, a 
compoſing , a dilating, a contraQting Heat , and ma- 
ny more. The like for Colds ; all which ſeveral kinds, 
ſorts and particulars, aremade by the ſeveral-changes of 
the corporeal figurative Motions/of Nature, and not 
by preſſure and re-aQtion, or by tending inwardand 
outward. And as there is ſogreata varietyand difference 
amongſt natural Creatures , both in their Perceptions 
and interior natures; ſo there are alſo varieties of their 
Colours, the natural Colours of men being different 

fromthe natural coloursof Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, Worms, 

Flyes,c. Concerning their interior Natures, Ie al- 

ledg but few examples:although a Peacock, Parrot, Pye, 
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or the like, are gay Birds; yet there is difference in 

their Gayety. Again, although all men have fleſh and 
blood, and are of one particular kind ; yet their in- 
terior natures &difpoſitionsare ſo different,that ſeldom 
any two men are of the ſame Complexion;and as there 


isdifferencein their Complexions, fo in the exterior 


ſhapes and features of their exterior parts ; infomuch 
that it is a wonder to fee two men juſt alike ; nay, as 
thereis difference in the corporeal partsof their bodies, 
ſo in the corporeal parts of their minds, according to 
the old Proverb, So. many Men, ſo many Minds: 
For there are different Lnderſtandings, Fancies, Con- 
ceptions, Imaginations, Judgments, Wits, Memo- 


ries, Aﬀections, Paſſions, and the like. Again, as 


in ſome Creatures there is difference both in their ex- 
terior features, and interior natures; ſo in others there 
is found a reſemblance onely in their exterior , and a 
difference in their interior parts; and in others again, 

a reſemblance in their interior, and a difference in their 
exterior parts: As for example, Black Ebony,and black 
Marble , are both of different natures, one, being 
Wood, and the other Stone ; and yet they reſemble 
each athie | in their exterior Giles and Parts ; allo, 

white,black,and grey Marble, are all of one interiorna- 
ture, andyet do differ in their exterior Colour and 
Parts. The ſame may be-laid of Chalk and Milk,which 


' areboth white, and yet of ſeveral natures ; as alſo of a 


Torquois, and the Skye, which both appear of one Co- 


lour, 


A 
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lour, and yet their'natures are different ; beſides, there 
are ſo many Stonesof different colours, nay, Stones of 
one ſort ; as for example, Diamonds, which appear of 
divers colours, and yet are all of the ſame Nature ; 
alſo Man's fleth, and the fleſh of ſome.other Animals, 
doth ſo.muchreſemble, as it can hardly be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, and yet there is great difference betwixt Man and 
Beaſt : Nay, not only particular Creatures, but 
parts of one and the fame Creature are different; for 
example,cvery part of Man's body has a ſeveral touch, 
and every bit of Meat we eat,has a ſeveral taſte;witneſs 
the ſeveral parts, as Legs, Wings, Breaſt, Head, e&>c. 
of ſome Fowl;as allo the ſeveral parts of Fiſh;and other 
Creatures. All which proves the Infinite Variety in 
Nature, and that Nature is a perpetually Self-moving 
Body, dividing, compoſing, changing, forming and 
transforming her parts by Self-corporeal figurative mo- 
tions ; and as ſhe has Infinite corporeal figurative mo- 
tions, whichareher parts, ſo ſhe has an Infinite Wiſ- 
. dom to orderandgovern her Infinite parts ; for ſhe has 
Infinite Senſe and Reaſon, which is the cauſe that no 
art of hers,is ignorant, but has ſome Knowledg or 0- 
ther; andthis Infinite Variety of Knowledg makes a 
general Infinite Wiſdom in Nature. And thus I have 
declared how Coloursare made by the figurative cor- 
poreal motions, and that they are as various and diffe- 
rentas all other Creatures; and when they appear ci- 


ther more or leſs, it is by the variation of their Parts. 
K 3 But 
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Burt as for the Experiment of Sriow , which ſome do 
alledg,that in a darkned room,it isnot perceived to have 
any other light then what it recetves,doth not prove that 
the whiteneſs of Snow isnotan inherent and natural co- 
lour, becauſe it doth not refle& light,or becauſe our Eye 
dothnot ſee it;no morethen we can juſtly ſay,that blood 
15 not blood, or fleſh is not fleſh in the dark, if our Eye 
donot perceive it, or that the Interior parts of Nature 
are colourleſs, becauſe the exterior light makes no re- 
fleton upon them. . Truly, in my judgment, thoſe 
Opinions, that no parts have colour, but thoſe which 
the lightrefle&s on, are neither probable to Senſe nor 
Reaſon; for how can we conceive any corporeal part, 
without a colour? In my Opinion, it is as impoſſible 
to imagine a Body without colour,as itis impoſlible for 
the Mind to conceive a natural immaterial ſubſtance; 
and if ſo pure'a Body as the Mind, cannot be colour- 
leſs, much lels are groſſer Bodies. But put the calc all 
Bodies that are not ſubje& toexterior light, were black | 
as night, yet they would be of a colour ; for Black is as 
much a colour ; as Green, or Blew, or Yellow, or the 
like;but ifall the Interior parts of Nature beblack,then, 
in my Opinion, Nature isa very fad and melancholly 
Lady; and thoſe which are of ſuch an opinion, ſurely 
their Minds are more dark then' the Interior parts of 
Nature; Twill nothope that clouds of duſty Atoms 
have obſcured them; But if no Creature can 
have imagination without figure and colour, much lels 
can 
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can the Oprick ſenſitive parts; for the Exterior ſen litive 
parts are more grols then the rational; and therefore 
they cannot be without Colour, no more then without 
Figure:and although the Exterior parts of Animals are 
ſubje& toour T ouch;yet the countenances of thoſe ſe- 
veral Exterior parts are no more perceptible by our 
Touch, then ſeveral Colours are: By Countenances, 
1 mean the ſeveral Exterior poſtures, motions, or ap- 
pearances of each part ; for as there isdifference betwixt 
a face,anda countenance ; (for a face remains conſtant- 
ly the ſame,when asthe Countenanceofa face may,and 
doth change every moment ; as for example, there are 
{miling,frowning,joytul Jad angry countenances,&c.) 
{o there is alſo a difference between the Exterior Figure 


orſhape of a Creature,and the leveral and various mo- | 


tions, aPPearances0r poſtures of the Exterior parts of 
that Creature's Exterior Figure; whereof the former 
may be comparedto a Face, andthe later to a Coun- 
tenance. But leaving this nice duſtinion ; It any one 
ſhould ask me,W herher a Barbary-horle, ora Gennet, 
ora 7urkip, or an Evgliſh-hoxle , can be known and 
diftinguiſhed in the dark ? I anſwer: They may he 


diſtinguiſhed as much as theblind Man (whereof men- . 


tion hath-been made before) may diſcern Colours,nay, 
mare; forthefigureof a.groſsexteriorſhapeof a body 


may foanmbepmaceized, then the more fineand pure ' 


Cauntenance of Colours. Ts ſhut up this my Dy- 


courle of Colours, I will briefly repeat what = 
{ai 


——— 
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ſaid before, viz. that there are natural and inherent 
Colours which are fixt and conſtant, and ſuperficial 
Colours, which are changeable and inconſtant; as al- 
ſo Artificial Colours made by Paintersand Dyers,and 
that it is impoſſible that any conſtant Colour ſhould be 
made by inconſtant Atoms, and variouslights. *'Tis 
true, there are ſtreams of duſt or duſty Atoms, which 
ſcem to move variouſly, upon which the Sun or light 
makes ſeveral refle&tions and refraftions; but yet T do 
not ſee,nor can I believe, that thoſe duſty particles,and 
light,are the cauſe of fixt and inherent Colours ; and 
therefore if Experimental Philoſophers have no fir- - 
mer grounds and principles then their Colours have; 
and if their Opinions be as changeable as inconſtant 
Atoms, and variable Lights, then their Experiments 
will be of no great benefit and uſe to the world. Nei- 


- ther will Artificial CharaRers and Geometrical Fi- 


gures be able to make their opinions and experiments 
more probable ; for they appear to me like Dr. Dee's 
Numbers, who was dire&ed by I know not what 
Spirits, which Kelley ſaw in his Holy Stone, which nei- 
ther of them did'underſtand; muchlefs will Dioptri- 
cal glaſſes giveany true Information of them, but they 
rather delude the fight ;' for Art is not only intricate 
and obſcure, but a falſe informer, and rather blinds 
then informs any particular Creature of the Truth of 
Nature: butmy Reaſon perceives that Nature loves 


ſometimes to a& or work blind-fold in the aRions of 


Art; 


- 
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Art; for although they | be natural, yet they are bur 
Nature's blind, at leaſt her winking or jugling adti- 
ons, cauſing ſome parts or Creatures to deceive others: 
or elſe they are her politick ations by which ſhe de- 
ceives her Creatures expeCtations, and by that means 
keeps them from knowing and underſtanding her ſub- 
tile and wile Government. 


XXI. W, "PEI an Idea bave a Colour, and of the 
Idea of a Spirit. 


I Have declared in my former Diſcourſe, that there 
is no Colour' without Body , nor a Body with- 


out Colour ; for we cannot think of a Body without 


we think of Colour too. To which ſome may ob- 
je&, Thatit Colour be as proper to a Body as Mat- 
ter, and if the Mind be Corporeal, then the Mind 
is alſo Coloured. I anſwer, The Mind, in my opini- 
on, hasas much Colour as other partsof N ature. But 
then perhaps they will ask me, V hat Colourthe Mind 
is of? My anſwer is, That the Mind, which is the 
rational part of Nature, is no more ſubje& toone Co- 
lour, then the Infinite parts of Nature are ſubje& to 
one corporeal figurative motion ; for you can no 
more confine the corporeal Mind to a particular com- 
plexion, then you can confine Infinite Matter to one 
particular Colour, orall Colours toone particular Fi- 


' gure. *Aoain, they may ask, Whether an Idea have a 
ih Colour? 


—— 
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Colour? andif {o, .Y theldea of God be colowr- 
&d ? To which I anſwer, If the 1dea's be.of corpoxeal 
finite Figures, they have Colours according to thena- 
ture, or property, or Figure of the' Original; bur as 
for the-Idea of God, it is impoſſible to have acorpoaxeal 
Idea of an infinite incorporeal Being ; for though the 
finite parts of Nature may havea perception or know- 
ledg of the exiſtence of God, yet they cannor poſlibly 
pattern or figure himzhe being a Supernatural, Immate. 
rial and Infinite Being: But put the caſe (although it is 
very improbable, nay, againſt ſenſe andreafon) there 
were natural immaterial Ideas,f thoſe Ideas were finite, 
and notinfinite, yet they could not poſſibly expres an 
infinite, which is without limitation, by a finite Figure 
which hath a Circumference. Some may ſay, An 
Immaterial Idea hath no Circumference, But then 
I anſwer, It is'not a finite Idea, and it is impoſſible for 
an Idea to be Infinite : far I take an Idea to be the pi- 
ure of ſome ObjeR,and therecan be no piQure with- 
out a perfe& form ; neither can I conceive how an Im- 
material can have a form, nothaving a body ; where- 
fore it is more impoſſible for Nature to make a pidiure 
of the Infinite God, then for Man, which is but apare 
of Nature, to make a picture of Infinite Nature; for 
Nature being Material, has alfo Figure and Matter, 
they being all one, fo thatnone can be without the o-, 


- ther, no more then Nature can be divided from her 


kf Thus ic is impoſlible for Man to make a F 19ake, 
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or Pifure of that which is nota part of Nature; for 
Pictures are as much parts of Nature, as any other 
parts; nay, were they Monſtrous, as we call them : 
for Nature being material, is allo figurative; and being 
a Self-moving matter or ſubſtance, is dividable, and 
compoſable: and as ſhe hath infinite, corporeal, figu- 
rative motions, and infinite parts ; ſo ſhe hath infinite 
figures, of which, ſome are Pictures, others Originals : 
Andif any one particular Creature could picture out 
thoſe infinite figures, he would pitureout Nature; but 
Nature being infinite, cannot be pictured or patterned 
by any finite and particular Creature, although ſhe 
is material ; nevertheleſs ſhe may be patterned in parts: 
And as for God, Hebeing Individable,and Immaterial, 
can neither be patterned in Part,nor in W hole, by any 
part of Nature which is material, nay, not by Infinite 
Nature her Self: Wherefore the notions of God can be 

no otherwiſe but of His Exiſtence;to wit,that we know 
there is Something above Nature, who is the Author, 
and God of Nature; for though Nature hath an infi- 

nite natural knowledg of the Infinite God; yet, being 

dividable as well as compoſable, her parts cannot have 
{uch an infinite knowledg or perception ; and being 
compolable as much as dividable, no part can be ſo 
ignorant of God, as not to know there is a Cod. Thus 
Nature hath both an infinite and finite perception; in- 
finite in theWhole,(as I may ſay for betterexpreſſion's 


ſake )and finite in Parts. But miſtake me not, I do 
© 3 got 
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not mean, that either theinfinite perception of Nature, 
or the finite perceptions of natural parts and Creatures, 


areany otherwiſe of that ſupernatural and divineBeing, 
| then Natural ; but yet they are the moſt pureſt parts, 
being of the rational part of Nature, moving in a moſt 
elevating and ſubtile manner, as making no exa& fi- 

gure orform , becauſe God hath neither form nor fi- 

gure; but that ſubtile matter, or corporeal perceptive 
motion patternsout onely an over-ruling power:which 
power all the parts of Natureare ſenſible of ,, and yet 
know not whart it is; likeas the perception of Sight ſee- 
 eth theebbing and flowing of theSea, or the motion of 
the Sun, yet knows not their caule; audits perception 
of Hearing, hears Thunder, yet knows not how it is 
made; and if therebe ſuch ignorance of the corporeal 
parts of Nature, what of God ? For whatſoever is 
corporeal, hath a being. ; but what being an Immateri- 
al hath, no Corporeal can perceive: Wherefore no 
part of Nature {her parts being corporeal ) can per- 
ceive an Immaterial; becauſe it is impoſſible to have a 
perception of that which is not perceptible, as not be- 
ing an Obje&t fit or proper for corporeal perception. 

Indeed, an Immaterial is no Obje&, becaul it is not 
a Body. But ſome may ſay , That a corporeal may 
have a.Conception, although not a Perception of an 
Immaterial. I anſwer, That a Corporeal cannot 
have a Conception of that which in Nature is not 


a Body. Thus far the corporeal motions can con- 
 * 
ceive 
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ceive ſomewhat above Nature, but can Conceive no 
more then what that is which is above, or is more 
powerful then Nature: And for proof ; How many 
ſeveral Opinions is there concerning God; as of his 
Being, Exiſtence , Attributes, and the like? inſo- 
much, that there are few of one and the ſame Opini- 
on: But ſuch a conception; as , That there is ſome- 
thing more powerful then Nature, all the parts of 
Nature (which are infinite) certainly have: And fo 
God, being an Infinite and Eternal God , hath an 
Infinite and Eternal Worſhip ; for every part con- 
cciving ſomething above it Selt , and above its Na- 
ture , worſhips that Supream, either through Fear, 
or Love, or both ; yet knows not what the Su- 
pream Being i iS. Bur to conclude, My Opinion 
is, That, as the ſenſitive perception knows ſome of 
the other parts of Nature by their effe&s ; fo the 
Rational perceives ſome effe&s of the Omnipotent 
Power of God; which effects are perceptible by fi- 
nite Creatures , but not his Infinite Nature, nor 
Eſſence, nor the Cauſe of His Infiniteneſs and 
Omnipotency. - Thus, although Gods Power may 
be perceived by Natures parts; yet what God is, can- 
not be known by any part: And Nature being com- 
polable , thereis a general acknowledgmentof God in 
all her parts;but being alſo dividable,it is the cauſe there 
are particular Religions and Opinions of God,andof 
His Divine Worſhip and Adoration. 

L 7 XXII. Of 
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X XXII. Of Wood Petrefied. 
| hens admire, as ſome do, that Wood doth turn 
intodStone, by reaſon Lac that Slime, Clay, 
Drit, nay, Water, may anddothoften the ſame, which 
is further off from the natureof Stone, than W ood is, 
as being leſs denſe, and its interior figurative motions, 
being dilating ; but yet this doth not prove that all 
other Creatures may as cafily be metamorphoſed into 
Stone,as they; for the parts of Water are compoſed but 
of one ſortof figure, and are all of the ſame nature; 
and ſo is Wood, Clay, Shells, &c. whoſe parts are 
but of one figure, at leaſt, not of ſo many different fi- 
gures as the parts of Animals, or other Creatures ; 
for as Animals have different parts, ſo theſe parts are 
of different figures, not onely exteriouſly , but interi- 
ouſly ; as for example, in ſome or moſt Animals there 
are Bones, Griſtles, Nerves, Sinews , Muſcles, Fleſh, 
Blood , Brains, Marrow, Choler, Phlegm, and the 
| like: Befides , there are ſeveral forts of Fleſh, witneſs 
their interior and exterior parts, asthe Heart , Lungs, 
Liver, Spleen, Guts , and the like; as alſo the Head, 
Breaſt , Arms, Body, Leggs, and the like ; all which 
would parade and withſtand the power of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſing of Gods and Goddeſſes. Wherefore it is 
but a weak argument toconcl[nde, Becauſe ſome Crea- 
turesor parts can change out of one figure into another, 
with- 
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without a diſſolution of their com poſed parts,thexefore | 


all Creatures can do the like: Foryt all:Creaturescould 
or ſhould be metamorphoſed into one ſort of figure, 
then this whole V orld would perhaps cometo be one 
Stone, which would bea hard World. But this Opi- 
nion , I ſuppoſe, proceeds from Chymiſtry; for, ſince 
the laſt A of Chymiſtry (as T have heard ) is the 


produQon of Glals,it makes, perhaps,Chymiſts believe, 


that at the laſt day,when this World ſhall be diſſolved 


with Fire, the Fire will Calcine, orturnit into Glaſs. A 
brittle World indeed! But whether it will be tranſpa- 


rent, or no, I know not; forit will be very Thick. 


& 
| —_———— 


X XIII. . Of the Namre of Water. 


HE Aſcending of Waterin Pipes, Pumps, and 
Th like Engines, is commonly alledged as an ar- 
gument to Prove thereis ww / acum: But, inmy opi- 
nion, W ater , orthe like things thatare moiſt , liquid 
and wet, cheir interics ,corporeal, and natural motion 
Is flowing, as being of adilating figure;and when other 
Parts or Creatures ſuppreſs thoſe Liquors, ſo that they 
cannot riſe, they will dilate ; but when ſolid and heavy 
Bodiesare put intothem,as Stones, Metals gc. which 
doſink, then they willriſe above them, as being their 
nature to overflowany other Body, if they can have 
the betterof it, or get paſſage. For, concerning the 

| floating 
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floating of ſome Bodies, the reaſon is not ſo much their 
leviry or porouſnels, but both their exterior ſhape, and 
the W ater's reſtleſneſs or activity ; the ſeveral parts of 
Water endeavouring to drive thoſe floating Bodies 
from them ; as when ſeveral men playing at Ball , or . 
Shuttle-cock, or the like , endeavour to beat . thoſe 
things from, and to each other; oras oneſhould blow 


up a Feather into the Air,which makes it not only keep - 


upin the Air,but to wave about. The like doth Water 
with floating Bodies: and the lighter the floating parts 
are, the more power have the liquid parts to forceand 


_ thruſtthem about. And this is alſo the reaſon why 


two floating Bodies of one nature, endeavour to meet 
and joyn ; becauſe by joyning, they receive more 


ſtrength toreliſt the forceof the Watry Parts: Theſame 


may befaid,when as floating Bodies ſtick or join to the 


ſides of Veſſels; but many times the Watry Parts 
will not ſuffer them to be at reſt or quiet, but drive 
them from theirStrong-HolW orDefences.Concerning 


| theſa pprefſion of Water, and of ſome floating Bodies 


m W ater,by Air or Light,as that Air & Light ſhould 
luppreſs Water, and Bodies floating upon it, (as ſome 
doconceive)Tſceno reaſon to believe it; but the con- 
trary:rather appears by the levity of Air, which is fo 
much-lighter, and therefore of leſs force then either the 
Hloating bodies, or the water on which they float. Some 
again areof opinion, That Water is amore denſe Bo- 
a then Ice, and proveit by the —OREIICE of Light; 


becauſe 
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| becauſe W aterdoth more refra&the rayes of light,than 
Ice doth : But. whatſoever their Experiments be, yet 
my reaſon can hardly believe it; for although Ice may 
be more tranſparent than Water, yet it may be more 
denſe than W ater; for Glaſs is more tranſparent than 
W ater, and yet more denſe than Water: and ſome Bo- 
dies willnot be tranſparent,if theybethick,that is,if they 
have a great number of Parts upon Parts; when as they 
will be tranſparent, if they be thin, tharis, if they have 
few thin parts upon each other:lothat tranſparent bodies 
may bedarkned ; and thoſe that arenot tranſparent of 
themſelves, may be madelo, by the thickneſs or thinnels 
of parts, that onemay lee, or not {ce through them: and 
thpsa thin body of VV ater may be more tranſparent 
than a thick body of Ice;anda thin body of Icemay be 
more tranſparent then a thick body of water. As for 
the expanſion of W ater, it doth not prove that W a- 
ter is more denſethan Ice; but on the contrary, itrather 
proves, that it is more rare : for, that body whoſe parts 
are cloſe and united, is more denſe than that whoſe 
parts are fluid and dilating, Neither doth Expanſion 
alter the interior nature of a body, any more than con- 
traction ; bur it alters onely the exterior poſture : As 
for example , When a man puts his body into ſeveral 
poſtures , it doth notalter him from being a Man, to 
ſome other Creature; for the ſtretching of his leggs, 

ſpreading out of his arms, puffing up his cheeks, ©. 

changes his Nature, or Natural Figure, no more then 


M when 
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when he contradts his Limbs cloſe together. crumpling 
_ up hisbody, or folding his arms, &c. but his poſtareis 
onely changed ; thelikefor the expanſions and contra- 
ions of other ſorts of Creatures.Nor can I readily give 
my aflent to their opinion, That ſome liquors are more 
denſe then others; I mean ſuch as are perfe&ly moiſt, 
liquid and wet, as wateris : for there be numerous forts 
of liquors, which are not throughly wet as water ; and 
although their Circular-lines may be different, as, ſome 
edged, ſome pointed, ſome twiſted, and the like ; yet 


they do not differ ſo much , but that their inherent fi- 
gures are all of Circular-lines; for the interior nature 
or tigure of water, and ſoof all other moiſt and wet li- 
quors, is Circular: and it is obferyable,that as Art my 
bean occaſion of diminiſhing thoſe points or edges of 
the Circular-lines of ſome Liquors, or of untwiſting 
them; ſo it-may allo be an occaſion that ſome liquidand 
wet bodies may become fo pointed, edged,twilted,ec. 
as may occaſion thoſe Circles tomoveor turn into ſuch 
or ſuch exterior figures, not onely into Triangular, 
Square, R ound, and ſeveral other forms or figures , as 
appears in Ice, Hail, Froſt, and flakes of Snow; bur in- 
to ſuch figuresas they name Spirits : which ſeveral ſorts 
of figures belonging all to one ſort of Creatures, may 
cauſe ſeveral refractions, refle&ions, and infletions of 
the Rayes of Light. Wherefore Mechanicks may 
be very much miſtaken concerning the truth of the 
interior nature of Bodies, or natural Creatures, by 


judg- 
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judging them onely according to their exterior Fi- 
gUTres. 


—_— 


XXIV. Of Salt; andof Seaor Salt-water. 


HE reaſon why Salt is made, or extracted out of 


Salt-water, is, T hat the Circular-lines of Sea or 
Salt-water, are pointed exteriouſly,but not interiouſly; 
. which is the cauſe that the Saltiſh parts may be calily di- 

vided from thoſe W atry lines: and itis tobeobſerved, 
That thoſe points when joined to the W atry Circles, 
arerare ; but being once ſeparated, either by Art, or a 
more natural way, by ſome ſorts of dividing-motions, 
they become more denſe ; yet not ſo denſe, but they 
may melt, or return again into the firſt Figure, (which 
15a rare Figure )and ſo become liquid Salt; and after- 
wards they may be denfed or contracted again; for 
there is noother difference between dry and liquid Salt, 
but what is made by the rarity or denſity of thoſe ſort 
of points. As for that ſort of Salt which is named Vo- 
latil, it is when ſome of thoſe rare points become more 
dilated or rarified,, then when they are joined to the 
Watry Circle- ins: I ay, ſome, not all: For, as fome 
points do condenſe, or contra into fixt Salt; ſoothers 
do dilate or ariſe into Volati! Salt. But perchance 
ſome will ſay, How can there be ſeveral ſorts of Points, 

fmnce a Point is but a Pot? I anſwer, There may 
very well be ſeveral ſorts, conſidering the nature of 


M 2 their 
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their ſubſtance: for ſome ſorts are rare , ſome denſe 

ſome contraQing , ſomedilating , ſome retenting, @ "A 

Beſides, all points are not alike, but there isgreat differ- 
ence amonelt ſeveral pointed figures; for all arenot like 
the point of a Pin or N eedle; but ( to alledg ſome grols 
examples) there be points of Pyramids, points of 
Knives, points of Pins, points of the flame of a Candle, 
and numerousother ſorts, which are all ſeveral points, 
and not one like another; for I do not mean a Matbe- 
matical, or Imaginary Point , ſuch as is onely made by 
the Rational Matter in the Mind, (although even a- 
mongſt thoſe Imaginary Points there is difference ; tor 
you cannot imagine, or think of the ſeveral pointed fi- 
gures of ſeveral forts or kinds of Creatures, or Parts; 
but you will have a difference jn your mind) but I 
mean pointed figures , and not ſingle Points. Ir is allo 
to be obſerved, That as fome Watry Circles will, and 
may have points outwardly ; fo ſome have alſo points 
inwardly ; for fome Watry Circles, as I havementio- 


onedin my Philoſophical Opinions , are edged , to wit, 


ſuch as are in V7triol Water ; others pointed, as thoſe 


in valt- Water; and othersare of ofher ſorts of Points, 
as thoſe inCordial or Hot-waters;but thoſe laſt are more 
Artificial : And all thele are different in their forts or 
kinds, alchough a little difference m their own natures, 
may appear greatin our human perception. Concern- 
ing Oyl, there is alſodifference between Oyl and other 
wet COT for Oyl, although it be rare, liquid and 


moilt, 
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moilt, yet wecannot fay it isablolutely that wiich we 
name Wet,as other liquors are,viz. W ater and W ine, 
or natural Juices : and ſincethe interior natural figure of 
Oyl is burning and hot, it is1mpoſlible to divide thoſe 
interior fiery points from theCircle figureof Oyl, with- 
out diſſolving thoſe liquid Circle lines. Burt as the 
Penetrations of other acid and ſalt Liquors, are cauſed 
by their exterior Points; ſo Oyl, whole Points are 

interiouſly in the Circle-lines, cannot have ſuch quick 

effe&sof Penetration, as thoſe that are exteriouſly 

pointed. But miſtake me not, I do not mean ſuch exte- 

rior parts as are onely ſubje& to our human percepti- 

on; but ſuch as cauſe thoſe Creatures or Parts to be of 
ſuch a Figureor Nature. 


<< — —_— 


VXV. of the Motions of Heat arid Cold. 
T Hoſe which affirm that Heat and Cold are the two 


primary and onely cauſes of the ProduQtions of 

all natural things; donot conſider {uthciently the va- 
ricty of Nature, but think that Nature produces all 
by Art; andfince Art is found out and praQtiſed by 
Man,Man conceits himſelf to beabove Nature: But as 
neither Art, nor any particulat Creaturecan be the 
Caule or Principle of all the reſt;ſo neither canHeat and 
Cold be theprime Caule of all Natural Productions, 
no more than Paint can produceall the parts of aMan's 
Face, as the Eyes , Noſe, Forehead, Chin, Cheeks, 
M 3 Lips; 
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Lips, and the like; or a Periwig can produce a na- 
tural Head, or a Suit of Clothes can make the body of 
Man; for then whenſoever the faſhioned Garments of 
Mode-dreſſes do change , Men would of necellity 
change alſo; but Artcaulſesgrols Miſtakes and Errors, 
not onely in ſenſitive, but alſo in rational perceptions; 
for Sence being deluded, is apt to delude Reaſon allo, 
eſpecially if Reaſon be too much indulgentto Sence; 
and therefore thoſe judgments that rely much upon the 
perception of Sence,are rather Senſitive than Rational 
judgments ; for Sence can have but a perception of the 
exterior figures of Objeas, and Art can but alter the 
outward form or figure, but not make or changethe in- 
terior natureof any thing;which is the reaſon that Ar- 
tificial alterations caule falſe, at leaſt, uncertain and va- 
rious judgments ; ; ſo that N ature is as various in mens 
judgments, as in Her other Works. But concerning 
Heat andCold,my Opinion is, That they are like ſeve- 
ral Colours,ſomeNatural,and ſome Artificial:of which 
theArtificial are very inconſtant.at leaſt nor ſo laſting as 
thoſethat arenot made by Art ;and they which ſay,that 
both Heat and Cold are not made by the Senforics, 


or Senlitive Organs, are inthe right , if their meaning 


be, that both Heat and Cold, in their natures,and with 
all their properties , as they are particular Creatures, 
are not made or produced by human or animal ſences; 
nevertheleſs,the ſenſitive animal perception of heat and 
cold, is made by theſenſitive motions,in their ſenſitive 


Organs, 
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Organs: for what Heat and Cold loever an animal crea- 


rure feels, the perception of it is made in the Senſe of 


Touch, or by thoſe Senſitive motionsin the parts of its 


body ; tor, asthe perception of any other outward ob - 


jc is not made by a real entrance of its parts into our 
Senſories ; ſo neither is all perception of Heat and Cold 
made by the intermixture of their particles with our 
fleſh, but they are patterned and figured out by the 
Senſitive motions 1n the exterior parts of the body, as 
wellas other objeas:l will not ſay,that coldor heat may 
not enter and intermix with the parts of ſome bodies, 
as Fire doth intermix with fuel, orenters into itsparts; 
but my meaning is, T hat the animal perception of heat 
and cold, is not made this way, that is, by an intermix- 
rureof the parts of the Agent, with the parts of the Pa- 
tient, as the Learned call them;that is,of theexterior ob- 
jeQ, and the ſentient; or elſethe perception of all ex- 
terior objets, would be madeby ſuchan intermixture, 
which is again(t ſenſe and reaſon: and therefore even in 
ſuch a commixture, where the parts of the obje&t enter 
into the body of the ſentient, as fire doth into fuel, rhe 
perception of the motions of fire in the fuel , amd the 
fuel's conſumption or burning, 1 is not made by the fire, 

but by the fucl's own perceptive motions, imitating the 
motions of the fire ; ſo that fire doth not turn the fuel 
into aſhes, but the fucl doth change by its own corpo- 
real figurative motions, and the fire is onely an occa- 
ſionof it. Theſamemay be faid of Cold. Neither is 


every 


a 
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every Creature's perception alike, no mote then itcan 
be ſaid, that oneparticular Creature, as (forexample) 
Man, hath but oneperception : for, the perceptions of 
Sight and Smelling, and ſo of every Senſe, are differ - 
ent; nay, one and the ſame Senſe may have as many 
ſeveral perceptions, as it hath Objets ; and ſome ſorts 
of perceptions in ſome Creatures, are either ſtronger or 
weaker than in others : For, we may obſerve, That in 
one and the ſame degree of heat or cold, ſome will have 
quicker, and ſomeſlower perceptions than others: F or 
example,In the perception of touch,if ſeveral men ſtand 
about a Fire, ſome will ſooner be heated than others. 
Thelike for Cold ; ſome will apprehend cold weather 
ſoonerthen others; the reaſon is, That in their percep- 
tion of Touch, "the Senfitivemotions work quicker or, 
ſlower in figuring or patterning out Heat or Cold, 
then in the perception of others. The ſame may be 
{aid of other ObjeRs; where ſome Sentient bodies/ will 
be more ſenſible of ſome,than of others,even in oneand 
the ſame kind of perception. Burif in all perceptions 
of Cold,Cold ſhould mtermix withthe Bodies of Ani- 
mals, or other Creatures , like ſeveral Ingredients; 
then all bodies, upon the perception of Cold, would 
diſſolve their figures, which we ſee they donot : for, al- 
thoughall difſolving-motions are knowing and percep- 
tive , becauſe every particular motion is a particular 
knowledg and perception;yet,not every perception re- 


quiresa diſſolution or change of its figure, Tis true] 
ſome 


=> - 
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ſome lorts or degrees of exterior Heatand Cold, may 
occaſion ſome Bodies to diſfolyetheir interior Gouires, 
and change their particularnatures; but they havenot 
ower tO diſſolve or change all natural Bodies. Nei- 
ther doth Heat orCold change thoſeBodies by an inter- 
mixture oftheir own particles with the parts of the Bo- 
dies: but the parts of the Bodies change themſelves by 
way of imitation , as Men put themſelves into a 
Mode-faſhion;alrhough oftentimes the Senſes will have 
faſhions of their own, without imitating any other ob- 
jets. For, not all ſorts of perceptionsare made by Imi- 
tation or patterning, but ſomeare made voluntarily,or 


by rote: As for example,when ſome do hear and ſee ſuch 


or ſuch things, without any outward objeas. Where- 
fore, it is not certain ſteams, or agitated particles in the 
Air, nor the vapoursand effluviumsof exterior objects, 
inſinuating themſelves into the pores of the Sentient, 
that are the caule of the perception of Heat and Cold, 
as ſome do imagine; for there cannot probably be 
ſuch differences in the pores of Animal Creatures of one 
ſort, (as for example, of Men) which ſhould cauſe ſuch 
a different perception as is found in them : For , al- 
though exterior Heat or Cold be the ſame, yet ſeveral 
Animals of the ſame ſort,will have ſeveral and different 
perceptions of one and the ſamedegree of exterior Heat 
and Cold, as above mentioned;which difference would 
not be,if their perception was cauſed by a real entrance 


of hot and cold particles,into the pores of their bodies: 
Beſides, 


— 
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Beſides;Burning-Fevers,andShaking-Agues,prove that 


ſuch effes can be withour ſuch exterior cauſes. Net 


ther can all forts of - Heat and Cold be exprefled by 


Wind, Air and Water , in Weather: glaſſes; for, 
they being madebyArt,cannotgivea trueInformation 
of the generation of all natural Heatand Cold; bur as 
there is great difference between Natural and Arrificial 
Ice, Snow , Colours, Light, and the like ; ſo be- 
tween Artificial 'ahd Natural Heat and Cold; and 
there are ſo many ſeveral forts of Heat and Cold, that 
it is impoſſible to reduce them all to one certain Cauſe 
or Principle, or confinethemto one fort of Motions;as 
ſome do believe that all forts of Heat --and Cold are 
made by motions tending, inward and outward; and 


others, thatby aſcendingand deſcending, or riſing and 


depreſſing-motions: which is nomore probable , then 


that all Colours are made by the reflexion of light,and 
that all White is made by refleQting the Beams of 
light outward; and all Black by refleQing them inward: 
or.that a Man when he is on Horſe-back, or upon the 
topot an Houle or Steeple, orin adeep Pit or/Mine, 
ſhould -beof another figure, than of the figureand na- 
tureof Man, unleſshe were diſſolved by Death, which 
isa total alteration of his figure. For neither Gravity 
nor Levity of Air, nor A'tmoſpherical Pillars, nor a- 
ny Weather-glalles, cangiye us a true information of 
all natural Heat andCold; but the ſeveral figurative cor- 
poreal motions, which make all things in Nature, do 
| 1 alſo 
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alſo make ſeveral forts of Heat and Cold, in ſeveral 
ſorts of Creatures. But I obſerve, Experimetital 
Philoſophers do firſt cry up ſeveral of their Artificial 
Inſtruments,then make doubts of them, and at laſt dif. 
prove them; ſo that there is no truſt nor truth in them; 
to be relied on: For, it not an Age fince Wea- 
ther-glaſſes were held the only divulgers of Heat and 
Cold, or change of Weather; and now ſome do 
doubt, they are not ſuch infallible Informers of thoſe 
Truths. By which it is evident, That Experimental 
Philoſophy has bur a brittle, inconſtant, and uncertain 
Ground. And theſe Artificial Inſtruments, as Micro- 
ſcopes, Teleſcopes, and the like , which are now ſo 
highly applauded, who knows but they may within a 
ſhort time have the ſame fate ; and upon a better and 
more rational enquiry, be found Deluders, rather than 
true Informers. Thetruth is, there's not any thing 
that has,and doth ſtill delude moſt mens underſtandings 
more, than that they do not enough confider the varie- 
ty of Nature'saQions,and do notemploy-their Reaſon 
ſomuch in the ſearch of Nature's actions, as they do 
their Senſes; preferring Art and Experiments, before 
Reafon; which makesthem ſtick fo cloſe to ſome par- 
ticular Opinions, and particular forts of Motions of 
Parts; asifthere were no more Motions, Parts,or Crea- 
turesin Nature, than what they ſee and find out by 
their Artificial Experiments 


Thus the variety of Nature, isa ſtumbling-block to 
N 2 moſt 
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moſt men, at which they break their Heads of Under- 
ſtanding, like blind men, that run againſt ſeveral Poſts, 
or Walls: and how ſhould it be otherwiſe, ſince Na- 
ture's Actionsareinfinite, and Man's Underſtanding 
finite? For, they conſider not ſo much the interior Nax 
tures of ſeveral Creatures ,as their exterior Figuresand 
Phenomena's ; which mike them write many! Paras 
doxes, but few Truth's; ſuppoſing that Senſeand Aft 
can only lead them to the knowledg of truth ; when as 
they rathet delude their Judgments, inſtead of inform: 
ing them, ' But, Nature has placed Senſe and Reaſon 
together, ſo that there is no part or particle gf Nature, 
{which has not its ſhare of Reaſon, aswell asf ene: 
for, every part having ſelf-motion; hath alſo knowledg, 
which is Senſe and Reaſon; and therefore i itis fit; we 
ſhould not only employ our Senſes , but chiefly.our 
Reaſon;in theſedrchof thecauſes of natural effects: for, 
Senſe is only a Workman', and Reaſon is-the'De- 
ſigner and Surveigher;and as Reaſon guides and diredts, 
ſo ought Senſe to work. -\But ſeeing that'in this Age, 
Senſe ismore in faſhion than'Reafon yt .is no wonder $ 
theteareſo many irregular Opinions and Judgments '4 
amongſt men.' However, althoughit be the Mode, yet ©; 
[, for my part, ſhallnot follow it; but leaving to /qur 
Moderns, their Experimental, or Mode-Philolophy; 
built upon deluding Art , I ſhall addi& my. (elf-to the 
ſtudy of Contemplative Philoſophy, and Reaſon (ball 
bemy Guide. Not that __ Senſe, -or Senſitive 


knows- 
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knowledg: but, when I ſpeak of Senſe, I mean the per- 
ception of our five exterior Senſes, helped (or rather 
deluded ) by Art, and Artificial Inſtruments: for I ſee, 
that in this preſent Age, Learned men are full of Art, 
and Artificial Trials; and when they have found out 
fomething by them, they preſently judg that all Na- 
tural Actions are madethe ſame way : As for example, 
When they find by Art thatSalt will make Snow con- 
geal into Ice, they inſtantly conclude from thence, 
That all natural Congelations,aremade by Saline par- 
ticles; and that the Primum Frigidum, or the Principal 
Cauſe of all natural Cold, muſt needs be Salt; by reaſon 
they have found by Art, that Salt will do the ſameef- 
fe&, in the: aforeſaid commixture with Snow. But 
how grofly they are deceived, rational men may judg. 
If -I were a Chymift, and acknowledged their com- 
mon Principles, I might, perchance, have ſome belicf 
init, but not whilſt I follow Reaſon. Nay, I perceive, 
that oftentimes our Senſes are deluded by their own ir- 
regularities, in not perceiving always truly and right- 
ly, theaQtions of Art, but miſtaking them , which is a 
double Error : and therefore thar particular Senſitive 
knowledg in man, which is builtmeerly upon artificial 
Experiments , will never make him a good Philoſo. 
pher, but regular Senſe and Reaſon muſt do it; that is, 
a regular, ſenſitive, andrational inquiſition, into the va- 
rious ations of Nature: For, put the cafe a Micro- 


fcope be true, concerning the Magnifying of an 
N 3 | exterior 
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exterior Object; butyer the Magnitudeof the Objee, 


cannot give a trueinformationof its interior parts,and 
their Motions; or elſe great and large Bodies would be 
interiorly known, even without Microſcopes. The 
truth is, our exterior Senſes can gono further than the 
exterior figures of Creatures , and their exterior aa- 
ons: but our Reaſon may pierce deeper , and conſider 
their inherent natures, and interior actions. And al- 
though it do ſometimes err, (for there can be no 
perfe& or univerſal knowledg in a finite Part, con- 
cerning the-infinite ations of Nature) yet it may 
alſo probably gueſs at them , and may chance to hit 
the truth. Thus Senſeand Reaſon ſhall be the ground 
of my Philoſophy, and no particular Natural EffeRs, 
nor Artificial Inſtruments; andif any one can ſhew 
me a better and ſurer Ground or Principle, than this, I 
ſhall moſt willingly and joyfully embraceit. 


XXVI. Of the Meaſures, Degrees, and different ſorts of 
Heat and Cold. 


& Ome Experimental Philoſophers, are much inqui- 
fitive into the Meaſures of Heat and Cold; and 
as we have fetled Standards for Weight , Magnitude, 
and Time; ſothey endeavour to meaſure the varying 
temperature,and gradual differerices of Heat and Cold. 
But do what they can ; their Artificial Meaſures or 
Wome neither will, nor can be ſo exa& as the 


natural 
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natural are, to wit, ſoasnot to makethemerr in more or 
leſs : Neitherisir poſlible, that all the degrees of Heat 
and Cold in Nature can be meaſured; for no man can 
meaſure what he doth not know ; and who knows all 
the different forts of Heats and Colds? Nay, if man 
did endeavour to meaſure only one ſort of heat or 
' cold: £ sfor example, the degreesof the heat or cold- 
neſsof the air,how isit poſſible that he ſhould do it, by 
reaſon of the continual change of the motions of heat 
or cold of the air, which are ſo inconſtant, that it were 
ſurer to meaſure the fluidity of the air , than to mea- 
fare the degrees of heator cold of the air: for, the tem- 
perof the air, and of its heat and cold, may vary fo, 
as many times we ſhall never find the ſame meaſure 
again. V herefore, if we deſire to haveſome knowledg 
of the degrees of ſome forts of heat or cold, my opini- 
on is, I hat we may moreeafily attain toit by the help 
of rational. perception , than by a ſenſitive inſpe- 
ion of Artificial Weather-glafſes, or the like; for 
Reaſon goes beyond Senſe : and although the ſenſitive 
perception.is beſt next the rational ; yet the rational is 
above the ſenſitive. Butſomeof the Learned conceive 
the degrees of heat and cold are made bybarediviſions; 
when as, in.my opinion, they-are made by the ſeveral 
degrees of- their: corporeal| figurative motions. They 
do allo imagine, That there'snodegree but muſt aſcend 
from one to two;, from:two, to three; and fo forth, 
throughall Numbers; - and that: from one to twenty, 


there 
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there be ſo many degrees as there be Numbers.; when 
as, in my opinion, there's no more but one degree re- 
quired from One, to a Million, or more: for though 
both in Natureand Art,thereare degrees from one fin- 
ole figure to another; yet there may allo be but one de- 
oree from One to a Million, without reckoning any 
intermediate degrees or figures: ſo that a Body, when 
it moves quick or flow , needs not to go through all 
the intermediate degreesof quickneſs or ſlowneſs, as to 
move quicker and quicker , ſlower and ſlower; but 
may immediately move from a very flow, to a very 
quick degree: T hetruth is, No man is ableto meaſure 
the infinitedegrees of natural motions; for though Na- 
ture conſiſts of particular finites, yetit doth alſo conſiſt 
of infinite particulars; finite in figure, infinite in num- 
ber; and who can number from finiteto infinite ? But 
having diſcourſed hereof elſewhere, Ireturn to Heat 
and Cold: and letothers diſpute whether the degrees of 
Heat and Coldin the Air, be the ſame with the degrees 
of Animal Perceptions, or with the degrees of Animal 
Cold and Heat:My opinion is, I hat there being {everal 
ſorts,and ſeveral particular Heatsand Colds, they can- 
not be juſt alike each other , but there's ſome difference 
betwixtthem: Asfor example, there are ſhaking, freez - 
ing, chilly, windy, numb, ſtiff, rare, denſe, moiſt, dry, 
contraQiing, dilating, aſcending, deſcending , and o- 
ther numerous ſorts of Colds; nay, thereare ſome ſorts 
of Candied figures madeby Heat, which appear as if 
they 
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they were frozen: Allo, there are fluid Colds which are 
not wet, as well as fluid heats that are not dry; for 
Phlegm is fluid, and yet not wet; and ſome ſorts of Air 
are fluid, and not wet ; I ſay, ſome, not all : For, ſome 
are hot and moiſt, others hotand dry. The ſame may 
be ſaid of ſome ſorts of Heat and Cold; for ſome 
are moiſt, and ſome dry : and there may be at one and 
the ſame time,a moilgoldin theair,and a dry Cold in 
water; which, in my opinion,is the reaſon, that in ſealed 
W eather-glafles, (according to ſome Experimenters 
relations) ſometimes the air doth not ſhrink, but rather 
ſeems to be expanded when the weather grows colder, 
and that the water contracts : not that the cold contra- 
ion of water, cauſes an expanſion of theair,to prevent 
a Vacuum ; tor there cannot beany ſuch thing asaVa- 
cuum in Nature: But, that there is a moiſt Cold in the 
air, anda dry Cold in the water,whereof the dry Cold 
cauſes a contraQton, and the moiſt Cold an expanſion; 
nay,thereisoften a moiſt and dry Cold inthe air at one 
and the ſame time ; fo that ſome parts of the air may 
have a moiſt Cold, and thenext adjoyning parts a dry 


Cold, and that butin a very little compals ; for there 
maybeſuch contractions & dilatations in Nature,which 


make nota hairs breadth difference; Nature being fo þ. 
fubtil and curious, as no Particular can trace her ways; 
and therefore when I ſpeak of contractions anddilatati- 
ons, I do notmean they are all ſuch gro(s actions per- 
ceptible by our exterior ſenſes,as the works of Art; but , 


Q {uch 
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ſuch as the curioſity of Nature works. Concerning 
the ſeveral forts of Animal Heat and Cold , they are 
quite different from the Elemental, and other forts of 
Heat and Cold; for ſome men may havecold firsof an 
Ague, under the Line, or in the hotteſt Climates; and 
others Burning-Fevers, under the Poles, or in the . 
coldeſt Climates. "T's true, that Animals , by their 
perceptions, may pattern out thgheat or cold of the 
Air, but theſe perceptions are not always regular or per. 
fe& ; neither are the objets art all timesexaRly pre- 
ſented as they ſhould, which may cauſe an obſcurity 
both in Art, and in particular Senſitive perceptions; 
and through this variety, the ſame fort of Creatures 
may have different perceptions of the ſame ſorts of heat 
and cold. Befides, itisto beobſerved, that ſome Parts 
or Creatures, as for example, W ater, and the like Li- 
quors, if kept cloſe from the perception either of heat 
or cold, will neither freeze, nor grow hot; and if Ice 
or Snow be kept in adeep Pit, from the exterior Ob - - 
jx& of Heat, it will never thaw, but continue Ice or 
Snow ; when as being placed near the perception of 
the Sun, Fire, or warm Air, its exterior figure will 


alter from being Ice, to W ater; and from being Cold, 


' toHot; orto an intermediate temper betwixt both; 


nay, it may alter from an extream degree of Cold, to 
an extream degree of Heat, according as the exterior 
obje& of Heat doth occaſion the ſenſitive perceptive 
motionsof W ater or Ice to work ; for, Extreamsare 


= apt 


= 
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apt toalrer thenatural temper of a particular Creature, 
and many times ſo as tocaule a total diſſolution of its 
interior natural figure; ( whenI name Extreams, I. do 
not mean any uttermoſt Extreams in Nature ; for Na- 
ture being Infinite, and her particular aftions being 
poiſed and ballanced by oppoſt tes, can never run into 
Extreams ; but I call them fo, in af onely to OUT 
perception; as we uſeto ſay, It; is extream hot , or ex- 
tream cold.) And the reaſon of it is, that Water by 
its natural perceptive motions, imitates the motions of 
Heat or Cold ; but being kept from the perception of 
them, it cannok, imitate them. The fame reaſon may 
be given upon the experiment, that ſome Bodies being 
put into water, will be preſerved from being frozen or 
congealed ; for they being in water, are not onely kept 

from the perception of Cold, but the water doth, as a 
Guard, preſerve them; which Guard, if it be overcome, 

that a, if the water begin to freeze, then they will do 
ſo too. But yet all Colds are notairy , nor all Heats 
ſanny or fiery: for, a Man, as I mentioned before,may 
have ſhaking-fits of an Ague,i in the hotteſt Climate, 

or Seaſon;and burning- fits of a Fever in the coldeſtCli- 
mate or Seaſon : and as there is difference between Eke- 
mental andAnimalcoldand heat,ſo betwixt other ſorts; 
ſo that it isbutin vain toproveall forts of heatandcold 
by Artificial Weather-glaſſes, ſuppreſſions and eleva- 

tionsof water, Atmoſphzrical parts,and thelike : - for, 


it is notthe Air that makes all cold; no, notthat cold 
O2 which 
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which is called Elementary , no more then it makes 
Heat; but the corporeal, figurative, ſelf-moving, per - 
ceptive, rational and{enſitive parts of Nature , which 
make all other-Creatutes, make alſo Heat and Cold. 
Some Learned make much ado about Antiperiſtaſs, 
and the flight of thoſe two contrary Qualities , Hear 
andCold,from each other;where,according to theiropi- 
nion,one of them being ſurrounded and beſieged by the 
other, retires tothe innermoſt parts of the Body,which 
itpoſſefſes; and there by recolleQtng its forces, and a- 
nimating it ſelf to a defence,is extended or encreaſedin 
itsdegree, and fo becomes ableto refiſtgits Adverlary; 
which they prove by the coldexpelled from the Earth, 
and W ater by the Sun-beams, which, they fay,retires 
to the Middle-Region of the Air;and there defends it 
ſelf againſt the Heatthatisin the'T wo other, viz. the 
Upper and the Lower Regions; -andſo it doth in the 
Earth; for, ſay they, wefind in Summer,when the Air is 
ſultry hot,the cold retreats into Cellars and Vaults;and 
in Winter whenthe Air is cold /they are theSanQuary 
and Receptade of Heat;ſo that'the water in Wellsand 
Springs, and the like places under ground , is found 
warm and {moaking ; ; whenasthe water which isexpo- 
ſe tq the open Air ,by Cold iscongealedinto Ice. Bite 
whatſoever their opinion be,[ cannot believe that Hear 
and Coldri run fromeachorher, as Childrenat Bo- -peep: 

for, concerning the Earths bei warmin Winter; and 
coldi in Summer, it isnot, in my opinion, cauſed by 
hot 
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hot or cold Atoms, flying, like Birds,out of their neſts, 
and returning to the ſame; nor isthe Earth,like a Store- 
houſe, that hoardsup Cold and Heat at ſeveral ſeaſons 
in the year; butthere is a natural temper of Cold and 
Hear, as well in the Earth, as in other Creatures; and 
that Vaults, Wells , and Springs under:ground , are 
warm in Winter, when the exterior Air iscold : the 
reaſon is not, T hat the heat of the Air, or the Calorifick 
Atoms, as they call them, are retired thither, to defend 
themſelves from the coldnels of the Air;bur,they being 
ſo deepin the Earth, where the cold cannot enter , are 
kept fromthe perception of Cold , fo as they cannot 
imitate, ſo well, the motions of Cold, as other creatures 
that are expoſed to the open Air. The like may be ſaid 
of theheat of theSunin Summer , which cannot pene- 
tratedeeperinto the bowels of the Earth,than coldcan. 
The truth is , the Earth is. tothem like an Umbrello, 


which defends or keeps men from theSun,Rain, Wind, 


Duſt,«c.butalthoughit defends them-from the heat of 
the Sun, or coldneſs of VW ind; yet they have thoſe qua- 
lities naturally within themſelves, ſometimes more, and 
ſometimes leſs: and ſohas the Earth its natural temper 
of Heat and Cold.ButwhatLImbrello the Middle-Re- 
gion has, whetherit be ſome Planet, orany thing elle, 
I am notable to determine, unleſs I had been there,and 
obſerved it: Nay, ten toone but I might even then have 
been miſtaken. Wherefore all rhe Contentions and 
Diſputes about the dorine of Antiperiſtafss, are, inmy 

Q 3 judgment, 
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judgment, to little purpoſe, ſince we are not able-r to 
know all thedifterencesof heat and cold;for if men con- 
ceive there is but one heat and cold in Nature , they 
are miſtaken : -and much more, if they think they can 
meaſure all the ſeveral forts of heat and cold in all crea- 
tures, by Artificial Experiments; for as much as a Na- 
tural man differs froman Artificial Statueor Picture of 
a Man, ſo much differs a Natural Effe& froman Artifi- 
cial, which can neither be fo good, nor fo laſting as a 
Natural one:If Charkes's Wain,the Axesof the Earth, 
and themotions of thePlanets,were likethepole,or axes, 
or wheels of a Coach,they would ſoon be out of order. 
Indeed, Artificial things are pretty toys toemploy idle 
time: Nay, ſome are very uſeful for our conveni- 
ency;bur yet they are but Nature's Baſtards orChange- 
lings, if I may fo call them : And though Nature = 
ſo much delight in variety,that ſhe is pleaſed with them, 

yet they arenot to be compared toher wiſeand fands- 
mental afions : for, Nature being a wiſe and provi- 
dent Lady, governs her parts very wiſely , methodi- 
cally, and orderly: Allo, ſheis very induſtrious, and 
hates to be idle, which makes her employ her time as a 
good Huſwife doth, in Brewing, Baking, Churning, 
Spinning, Sowing, Sc. as alſo in! Preſerving, for thoſe 
that love Sweet-meats; and in Diſtilling, for thoſe that 
take delight in Cordials;for ſhe has numerous employ- 
ments; and being infinitely felf moving , never wants 
work; buther Artificial ———_ her worksof delight. 
. pleaſure 
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pleaſure and paſtime: Wherefore thoſe that employ 
their time in Artificial Experiments, confider onely 
Natures ſporting or playing-ations ; but thoſe that 
view her wile Government,in ordering all her parts,and 
conſider her changes, alterations, and tempers in parti- 
culars, and their cauſes, ſpend their time more uſefully 
and profitably : andtruly, To what purpoſe ſhould a 
man beat his brains, and weary his body with labours 
about that wherein he ſhall loſe more Time, than gain 
Knowledg? But if any one would take delight in ſuch 
things, my opinion is, T hat our Female-ſex would be 
the fitteſt for it;for chey moſt commonly take pleaſure 
in making of Sweet-meats, Poſlets, ſeveral forts of Pyes, 

Puddings, and thelike; not ſo much for their own eat- 
ing, as to employ their idletime; and it may be, they 
would prove good Experimental Philoſophers, and in- 
form the world how to make Artificial Snow, by their 
Creams, or Poſſets beaten into froth : and Ice , by their 
clear, candied, or cruſted Quiddities, or Conkctves of 
fruits: and Froſt,by their candied herbs and flowers:and 
Hail, by their ſmall Comfirs made of water and lugar, 

with whites of Eggs: And many other the like figures, 

which reſemble Beaſts , Birds, Vegetables , Mine- 
rals, &c. But the Men ſhould ſtudy the Cauſes of thoſe 
Experiments: and by this Society,the Commonwealth 
would finda great benefit. For the Woman wasgiven 
to Man, not onely to delight, but tohelpand afliſt him; 
and I am confident, Women would labour as much 
with 
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with Fireand Furnace, as Men ; for they 1 make good 
Cordials and Spirits ; but eve they would find out 
the Philoſphers-Stone , I doubt ; for our Sex is more 
apt to waſt, than to make Gold : However, I would 
have them try , eſpecially thoſe that have Means to 
' ſpend; for, who knows but Women might be more 
happy in finding it our, than Men ; and then would 
Men have reaſon to employ their time in more profita- 
table Studies, than in uſeleſs Experiments. 


— G— 


XX VII. Of Congealation and Freezing. 
TE Congealation of W ater into Ice, Snow, Hail, 


andthe like, is made by its own corporeal tigu- 
rative motions, which upon the perception of the ex- 
terior objeR of Cold , by the way of imitation, docon- 
' tra& and condenſe W ater into ſuch or ſuch a figure. 
Some areof opinion, That W ater, or the like Liquors, 
arenot contracted, but expanded, or rarified by Freez- 
ing; which they prove both by thelevity of congealed 
W ater, andthe breaking of Glaſſes , Earthen Bottles, 
or other the like Veſſels, in which W ater is contained 
when it freezes. But although I mentioned in my for- 
mer Diſcourſe, That there are ſeveral ſorts of Colds;as 
for example, Moiſt and dry Colds; whereof theſe con- 
tra&t and condenſe , thoſe dilate and rarihe ; fo that 
there are cold dilatations, as well as cold contractions; | 
yet Freezing or Congealation being none of the ſorts 


of 
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of moiſt, butof dry Colds; itis not madeby expand- 
ing or dilating , but by contraCting and condenſing 
motions ; for, that liquid Bodies when frozen aremore 
extended, 'tis not the freezing-motions that cauſe 
thoſe extenſions; but W ater being of a dilative nature, 
its interior parts ſtrive againſt the exterior; which tigu- 
rative motions do imitatethe motions of Cold,orFroft; 
and in that ſtrife,the water becomesextended or dilated, 
when congealed into Ice. But the queſtion is, V hether 
ſolid Bodies do dilate or extend,when they freeze? And 
my opinion is, they do not; for, that ſolid Bodies , as 
Metal, and the like , are apt to break in a hard Froſt, 
doth not prove an expanſion, but the diviſion of their 
parts israther made by contraQtion: for , though the 
motionsof Coldin Metal,arenot {o much exteriouſly 
contraGing, as to be perceived by our Optick Senſe, in 
itsbulk or exterior magnitude, as they arein the Body 


of Water, whole interior nature is dilative: yet, by - 


the diviſion which cold caules, it may well be believed, 
that freezing hath an interior contradtive effe&t, other- 
wiſe it could not divide ſo, :s many times it doth. 
W herefore believe, that folic Bodies break by an ex- 
tream, and extraordinary contraQtion of their interior 
parts, and not by an extraordinary expanſion. Be- 
ſides, this breaking ſhews a ſtrong ſelf-motion in the 
action of congealing or freezing ; for, themotions of 
Cold areas ſtrong and quick, as the motions of Heat: 
Nay , even thoſe Experimental Philoſophers which 
P are 
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are ſo much for expanſion, confeſsthemſelves, that wa- 

ter is thicker and heavier in VW inter, than in Summer; 
and that Ships draw lels water, and that the water can 
bear greater burdens i in Winter;than in Summer;which 
doth nor prove a rarefaQtion and expanſion, but rather 
a contraQtion and condenſation of water by cold. They 
likewiſe affirm, That ſome ſpiritous Liquors of a mixt 
nature, will not expand, but on the contrary , do vi - 
ſibly contra& in the a& of freezing. Concerning the. 
leviry of Ice, I cannot believe it to be cauſed by expan- 
fion;forexpanſion willnotmake it lighter,but 'tis onely 
a change of the exterior ſhape or figure. of the body : 
Neither doth Ice prove light, becauſe it will float a- 
bove water : for, « great Ship of wood, which is very 
heavy, will (wim ; whenas othet forts of bodies that 
arelighr, and lictle, will ſink. Norare minute-bubbles, 
_ thecauſeof the Ice'slevity, which ſome do conceive 
toſtick withinthe Ice, and make it light: for, this is but 
a light and airy. opinion, which has no firm ground; 
and it might as well be ſaid, That airy bubbles are the 
cauſe chat a Ship keepsabove water : but though wind 
anc fails make a Ship ſyim faſter , yet they will not 
hinder it from finking. The truth is, the chief 
cauſe of the levity or gravity of bodies, is ;quantifyior 
bulk, ſhape, purity andrarity , or grofneſs and den- 
fy , and not Minute-bubbles, or infenfible Atoms,or 
Pores, unleſs porous bodies be of lets quantity in wa- 
ter,than ſomedenſebodiesof the ſame magnitude. And 


thus 
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thus itis the I riangular figure of Snow that makes it 
light, and the {quareneſs that makes Ice heavier then 
Snow : for, if Snow were porous, and its pores were 
fl'd with Atoms, it would be much heavier than its 
Principle, Water. Beſides, itis to be obſerved , that 
not all kind of W ater is of the ſame weight, by reaſon 
thereare ſeveral forts of Circle-lines which make wa- 
ter; and therefore thoſe that meaſure all W ater alike, 
may be miſtaken: For, ſome Circle-lines may begrols, 
ſome fine, ſome (harp, ſome broad, ſome pointed, &c. 
all which may caule a different weight of Water. 
W herefore freezing, in my opiniongis not cauſed by 
rarifying and dilating, but by contraQting, condenſing 
and retenting motions. And truly,if Ice wereexpanded 
by congealation, I would fain know , Whether its ex- 
panſions. be equal with the deprecs of its hardnels; 


- whichif fo, adrop of Water might beexpanded toa ' 


great bigneſs: Nay, if all Frozen Liquors ſhould be 
enlarged or extended in Magnitude, according to the 
ſtrengthof the freezing-motions, a drop of water at the 
| Poles would become (I willnor lay a Mountain but)a 
very large Body. Neither can rarefa&ion, in my opi- 
. nion,, bethecauleof the Ice's expanſion ; for, not all 
rarifled Bodies do extend: and irekoes do rather 
believe a clarefaQtionin Ice, than a rarefa&tion , which 
are different things. But ſome may obje&, That hot 
and {welling Bodies do dilate, and diffuſe heat and ſent 
without an expanſion of their Subſtance. I anſwer, 


P 2 'T hat 
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T hat is more than any one is able to prove: the truth 
is, when a fiery coal,and an odoriterous body caſt heat 
and ſent, (as we uleto ſay ) tis not; that they do really 
andacually expandor dilate heat or ſent without bo- 
dy:for there can beno ſuch thing as an immaterial heat 
or {ent ; neither can Nothing be dilated or expanded, 
but both heatand ſent being one thing with the hot and 
ſmelling body, are as exterior obyetts patterned out by 
the ſenſitive motions of the ſentient body ; and ſo are 
felt and {melt, not by an actual emiſſion of their own 
parts, or ſome heating and ſmelling toms , or an 
immaterial heat and {mell, but by an imitation of the 
perceptive motions in the ſentient Subject. The like 
for cold: for, great Shelys, or Mountains of Ice, do not 
expand coldbeyond their icy bodies;but theair patterns 
out thecold: and fo doth the perception of thole Sea- 
men that fail into cold Countries. For, itis well to be 
obſerved,that thereisa ſtintorproportion in allNatures 
corporeal figurative motions, to wit, in her particulars, 
as we mayplainly ſeein every particular fort or ſpecies 
of Creatures, and their conſtant andorderly produdti- 
ons; for though particular Creatures may change intg 
an infinite variety of figures, by the infinite variety of 
Nature's corporal figurativemotions; yet each kindor 
{art is ſtinted ſo much, as it cannot run into extreams, 
nor makea confuſion, although it make a diſtinguiſh- 
ment between every particular Creature, even in one 
and the ſame fort. And hence we may conclude, That 
Nature 
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Nature is neither abſolutely neceſſitated , nor has an 
abſolute tree-will : for, ſhe is ſomuch neceſſitated, that 
ſhe depends upon the All-powerful God , and can- 
not work beyond herſelf , or beyond her own nature; 
and yet hathiſo much liberty, that in her particulars ſhe 


works as [he pleaſeth, and as God has given her 


power; but ſhe being wile, ads according to her in- 
finite natural Wiſdom, which is the cauſe of her or- 
derly Government in all particular produGtions, 
changes and diſlolutions ; ſo that all Creatures in their 
particular kinds, do moveand work as Nature pleaſes, 
orders and directs: And therefore, as it is impoſſible 
for Nature to go beyond her ſelf; fo it is likewiſe im- 
poſlible , that any particular Body ſhould extend be- 
yondit (elf, oritsnatural figure. I will not ſay, That 
heat or cold, or other parts and figures of Nature, may 
not occaſion other Bodies to dilate or extend: but,my 
meaning is, That no heat or cold can extend without 
Body, or beyond Body; and that they are figured and 
patterned out by the motions of the Sentient ; which 
imitating or patterning-motions of the Sentient Body, 
cannot be lo perte&or ſtrong , as the original motions 
in the objeR it ſelf. Neither do Hay, T hat all Parts or 
Bodies do imitate, but ſome ; and at ſome times there 
will be more Imitators, than at others; and ſometimes 
none at all: andthe Imitations areaccording as theimi- 
cating or patterning-partsare diſpoſed, or as the objeRt 

is preſented. Concerning the degrees of a viſible 
| ry expanſt- 
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expanſion, they cannot: be declared otherwiſe than by 
the viſibly extended Body; nor be perceived by us, but 
by the optick Senſe. But miſtake me not , I do not 
mean, that the degrees of Heat and Cold can onely be 
perceived by our optick ſenſe ; but I ſpeak of Bodies 
viſibly expanded by heat and cold: for, ſome degrees 


and ſorts of heat and cold, areſubx& to the human per- 


ception of Sight, ſome to the perception of T ouch,ſome 
to both, and ſome tonone of them; there being ſo ma- 
ny various forts and degrees both of heat and cold, as 
they cannot be altogether ſubjett to our groſler exte- 
rior ſenſes ; but thoſe which are, are perceived, as ſaid, 
by our perception of- Sight and Touch; for although 
our ſenſitive perceptions do often commit errors' and 
miſtakes, either through their own irregularity, or 
ſome other ways;yet,nextto the Rational, they are the 
beſt Informers wehave: for, no man can naturally go 
beyond his rational and ſenſitive perception. And thus, 
in my opinion, thenature of Congelation is not cffe&- 
ed by expanding or dilating, but contraQting and con- - 
denſing motionsin the partsof the ſentient bady;which 
motionsin the congelation of water,do notalter the in- 
terior nature of water, but onely-contraR its exterior 
figure into the figure either of Ice, Snow, Hail, Hoar- 
froſt, or the like, which may be proved by their return 
into the former figure of water, whenlvever they dil- 
ſolve; for, whereſoever isa total change, or alteration 
of the interior natural motions of a Creature , when 
once 
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once diſſolved, it will never regain its former figure; 
and therefore, alchough the exterior figures of con- 
gealed water are various and different,yet they have all 
but one interior figure, which is water , into which 
they return, as into their Principle, whenſoever they 
change their exterior figures by diflolving and dilating 
motions ; for asa laughing and frowning countenance 
doth not change thenatureof a man, ſo neither do they 
the nature of W ater. I do not ſpeakof Artificial, but 
of natural congealed tigures, whole congelation is made 
by their own natural figurative motions, But although 
all congelations are ſome certain kind of motions, yet 
there may beas many particular forts of congelations,as 
there are ſeveral ſorts of frozen or congealed bodies;for 
though I name but one figure of Snow, another of 
[ce, another of Hail, &«c., yet I do not deny but there 
may be numerous particular ſorts and figures of Ice, 
Snow, Hail, &c. all which may have their ſeyeral 
freezing or congealing motions: nay, freezing in this 
reſpe& may very wellbe compared to burning as be- 
ing oppoſite ations ; And as thereare various forts of 
burning, much differing from each other, ſo there are 
of freezing : for, althoughall burning sf the nature 
of fire, yet notall burningis an Elemencal fire: forex- 
ample, Lime, and ſome Vegetables, and-other Crea- 
tures, have burning-effecs, and yet are notan Elemen- 
tal fire: neither doth'the Sun, and ordinary fire; burn 


juſt alike. The ane piny be ſaid of Ercezing, Andil 
obſerve, 
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obſerve, that fluid and rare parts are more apt to freeze, 
than ſolid and denſe bodies: for, I do not believe all 
ſorts of Metal can freeze, ſo as water, or watry liquors, 
unleſs they were made liquid. I will notfay, that Mi- 
nerals are altogether inſenſible of cold or froſt; but 
they donot freezelike liquid Bodies ; nay,not all liquid 
Bodies will freeze: As for example, Some ſorts of 
ſpirituous Liquors , Oil, Vinous ſpirits, Chymical 
Extracts, &c. which proves, That not all the infinite 
parts of Nature, are ſubje& to one particular kind of 
ation, to wit, the aQion of freezing : for, if Conge- 
lation did extend to the infinite parts of Nature, it 
wer not be a finite and particular, but an infinite 


freeze (eſpecially Wang, and Watry Liquors ) ſti 
denſe and hard bodies, or ſome ſorts of Oil, and Spirits; 
for, as we ſee that fire cannot have the ſame operation 
on all Bodies alike, but ſome it cauſes toconſume and 
turn to aſhes; ſome it hardens, ſomeit ſoftens, and on 
ſome it hathno power atall. So its oppoſite Froſt or 
Cold cannot congeal every natural Body , but onely 
thoſe which are apt to freeze or imitate the motions of 
Cold. Neither doall theſe Bodies freeze alike, but ſome 
ſlower, ſomequicker; ſome into ſuch; and ſome into 
another figure: Asfor example, Even in one kind of 
Creatures, as Animals , ſome Beaſts, as Foxes, Bears, 


and the like, are not fo much ſenſible of Cold, 4s Man, 
and ſome other Animal Creatures; and dead Animaks, 
or 
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or parts of dead Animals, will freeze much ſooner than 
thoſe which are living ; notthat living Animals have 
more natural lite than thoſe we call dead: for Animals, 
when diſſolved from their Animal figure, although 
they have not animal life, yet they have life according 
to the nature of the figure into which they did change; 
but, becaule of their different perceptions: for,a deador 
diſfol 
a living Animal, ſo it hasallo another kind of percep- 
tion, which caules it to freeze ſooner than a living Ani- 
mal doth. But I cannot apprehend what ſome Learned 
mean by the powerful efte&s of Cold upon inanimate 
Bodies;whether they mean,that Cold is onely animate, 
and all other Bodies inanimate; or,whether both Cold 
and other Bodies on which it works, be inanimate: If 
the later, I cannot conceive how inanimate Bodies can 
work upon each other, I mean ſuch Bodies as have nei- 


ther life nor motion ; for without life or motion, there ' 


can be no action: but if theformer, I would fain know 
whether Cold be felf-moving ?- If not, I ask, W hat is 
that which moves it? Is.it an Immaterial Spirit, or 
{ome corporeal Being? If an Immaterial Spirit , we 
muſt allow, That the Spirit is either ſelt-moving , or 
muſt be moved by another ; if it bemoved by another 
. Being, and that ſame Being, again by another, we ſhall 
after this manner run into infinite, and conclude no- 
thing : Bur if that Immaterial Spirit have ſclt-mo- 
tion, why may not a natural corporeal Being, have the 


Q like? 


Animal, as it is of another kind of figurethan 
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' like? they being both Crimnin of God, who can as 


than the Effet: and if Nature be ſ{elf-m 


well grant ſelf-motion toa corporeal, as ro an incorpo- 
real Being: nay, Iam not able to comprehend how 
Motion can beattributed toa Spirit ; I mean, natural 
motion, which is onely a propriety of a Body, or of a 
corporeal Being: but it Cold be fel-moving , then 
Nature is ſelf-moving; for the Cauſe can be no lels 
, no 
part of Naturecan be inanimate; for, as theBody is, 
fo areits Parts ; and as the Caule, fo its Effets. Thus 
ſome Learned do puzzle themſelvesand the world with 
uſeleſs diſtin&ions, into animate and inanimate Crea- 
tures; and are ſo much afraid of ſel-motion, as they 
will rather maintain abſurdities and errors, than allow 
any other {elf-motionin Nature, but what is in them- 
ſelves: for, they would fain be above Nature, and 
petty Gods, if they could but make themſelves Infi- 


nite; not conſidering that they are but Parts of Na- 


ture, as all other Creatures: Wherefore I , for my 
part, will rather believe as Senſe and Reaſon guides me, 


and not according to Intereſt, ſo as to extoll my own 


Kind above all the reſt , or above Nature her {&f 
And thus, to retutn to Cold: As Congelation isnotan 
Univerſal or Infinite AMon, which extendsto the In- 
finite parts of Nature, and cauſes not the like Effeds. 
in thoſe Creatures that are perceptible of it ; fo I do 
alſo obſerve, That not any other ſorts of Bodies but 
W ater, will congeal into the figure of Snow , when as 
there 
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there are many that will turn into the hgure of Ice: be- 
fides, I obſerve, thatair doth not freeze beyond its de- 
ree of conſiſtency ; for if it did, no Animal Creature 
would be able to breath, ſince all, or moſt of them are 
ſubje& to ſuch a ſort of reſpiration, as requires a certain 
intermediate degree of air, neither too thick, nor too 
thin: What reſpirations other Creatures require, I 
am notable to determine; for as there are ſeveral infinite 
parts and actions of Nature, fo allo ſeveral fortsof Re- 
ſpirations; and I believe, that what iscalled the ebbing 
and flowing of the Sea , may be the Sea's Reſpiration; 
for Nature has ordered for every Part or Creature, 
that which is moſt fitting and proper for it. 
Concerning Artificial Congelations, as to turn 
W ateror Snow into the figure of Ice, by the commix- 
ture of Salt, Nitre, Allom, or the like, it may, very 
probably, be effected: for W ater, and watry liquors, 


their interior figure being Circular, may eaſily change, 


by contraQting that Circular figure into a I riangle or 
Square; thatis, intoce or Snow ; ( for Water, inmy 
opinion, hasa round or circular interior tigure , Snow 
a Triangular, and IceaSquare; I do not mean an ex- 
at Mathematical I riangle or Square, but ſuch an one 
as is proper for their figure) 'and that the mixture of 
thoſe, or the like Ingredients, being ſhaken together 
in a Vial, doth produce films of Ice on the outlide of 
the Glaſs, as Experimentersrelate; proves, not onely 


that the motionsof Cold are very ſtrong, but allo that 
oo there 
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there is perception in all parts of Nature, and that all 
congelations,both natural and artificial,are made by the 
corporeal perceptive motions, which the ſentient has of 
exteriorcold ; which is alſo thereaſon that Salt being 
mixt with Snow , makes the liquor always freeze firſt 
on that fide of the Veſſel where the mixture is: for, 
thoſe parts which are neareſt, will imitate firſt the mo- 
tions of Froſt, and after them, the neighbouring parts, 
until they be all turned into Ice. T hetruth is, that all 
or moſt artificial experiments,arethe beſt arguments to 
evince, there is perception in all corporeal parts of Na- 
ture : for,as partsare joyned, or commix with parts,ſo 
they move or work accordingly into ſuch or ſuch fi- 
gures, either by the way of imitation, or otherwiſe; 
for their motions are fo various, as it is impoſlible for 
one particular to deſcribe them all ; but no motion can 
be withont perception, becauſe every part or particle of 
Nature, as it is ſelf-moving , fo it is alſo ſelt-knowing 
and perceptive; for Matter, Selt-motion, Knowledg, 
and Perception, are all but one thing, and no moredif- 
fering nor ſeparable from each other,than Body, Place, 
Magnitude, Colour and Figure. Wherefore Expe- 
rimental Philoſophers cannot juſtly blame me for main- 
taining the opinion of Self-motion, and ageneral Per- 
ception in Nature. 

But to return to Artificial Congelations : There is 
as much difference between Natural and Artificial Ice 
and Snow, as there is between Chalk and Cheeſe, or 
between 
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between a natural Child , and a Baby made of Paſte 
or Wax, and Gummed-filk;or between artificial Glaſs, 
and natural Diamonds: T he like may be ſaid of Hail, 
Froſt, Wind, &c. for though their exterior figures 
do reſemble , yet their interior natures are quite dif- 
ferent; andtherefore, although by the help of Art,ſome 
may make Ice of Water or Snow , yet we cannot 
* conclude from hence, that all natural Ice is made the 
ſame way, by valine particles, or acid Spirits , and the 
like; for if Natureſhould work like Art, ſhe would 
produce a Man like as a Carver makes a Statue, or a 
Painter draws a Picture : beſides, it would require a 
world of fuchfaline or acid particles,to makeall the Ice 
that is in Nature. Indeed, it is as much abſurdity,as im- 
poſſibility , to conſtitute ſome particular Aion the 
common Principle of all natural Heat and Cold, and 
to make an univerſal Cauſe, of a particular Effe&: for, 
no particular Partor Aion, can be prime in Nature, 
or a Fundamental Principle of other Creatures or 
Adions, alchoughit may occaſion ſome Creatures to 
move after {uchor ſuch a way, Wherefore, thoſe that 
will needs have a Primum Frigidum, or ſome Body 
which they ſuppole muſt of neceſlity be ſupremely cold, 
and by participation of which all other cold Bodies ob- 
tain that quality, whereof ſome docontend for Earth, 
ſome for W ater, others for Air; ſome for Nitre, and 
others for Salt, do all break their heads to no purpole : 
for firſt, there are no extreams in Nature, and there- 
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fore no Body can be ſupreamly cold, nor ſupreamly 
hot. Next, as [ ſaid, itis impoſſbleto make one par- 
ticular ſort of Creatures, the principle of all the various 
ſorts of heat or cold that are in Nature: for, there is an 
Elemental heat and cold; a Vegetable, Mineral, Ani - 
mal heat and cold ; and there may bemany other ſorts 
which we donot know: And how can either Earth,or 
W ater, or Nitre, or Salt, be the Principle of all theſe 
different colds? Concerning the Earth , we ſee that 
ſome parts of the Earth are hot, and ſome cold; the like 
of Waterand Air: and theſame parts which arenow 
hot, will often in a moment grow cold; which ſhews 
they are as much ſubjeR to theperception of heat and 
cold, as ſome other Creatures, and doth plainly deny 
tothem the poſſibility of being a Primum Frigidum. I 
have mentioned in my Poetical W orks, that there is a 
Sun in the Center of the Earth; and in another place, 
I have deſcribed a Chymical heat ; but theſe being but 
Poerical Fancies, I will not draw them to any ſerious 
proofs; onely this I will ſay, That there may bedegrees 
of heat and cold in the Earth, and in W ater, as well as 
there are in the Air; for certainly the Earth isnot with- 
out Motion , a dull, dead, moveleſs and inanimate 
Body; bur it is as much internally ative, as Airand 
W ater are externally ; which is evident enough by 
the various productions of Vegetables, Minerals, and 
other Bodies that derive their off-ſpring out of the 
Earth: Andasfor Nitre and Salt, although they may 
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occaſion ſome forts of Colds, in ſome ſorts of Bodies, 
like ſome forts of Food ,*or tempers of Air, or the 
like, may work ſuch or ſuch effe&s in ſome ſorts of 
Creatures ; yet this doth not prove-that they are the 
onely cauſe of all kinds of heat and cold that are in 
Nature. Thetruthis, if Air, Water, Earth, Nitre, 
or Salt, or inſenſble, roving, and wandering Atoms, 
ſhould be the onely cauſe of cold, then therewould beno 
difference of hot and cold Climates, but it would freeze 
as well under the Line, as it doth at the Poles. But 
there's{uch a ſtir kept about Atoms, as that they axe ſo 
full of a&tion, and produceall things in the world, and 
yet none deſcribes by what means they move, or from 
whence they have this ative power. 

Here'ſome perhaps may ſay , That my Poſition im- 
plies an Ablurdity; it being unreaſonable to conſtitute 
ſome particular Action, the common Principle of all 

natural Heat and Cold. 
I anſwer, therefore , That it is not moreabſurd, than 
that all Men ſhould be produced from one Man, or at 
leaſt, from one kind or ſort of Action: Bur, all Ani- 
mals are not produced from Man, nor from oneſort of 
Aion: For, Fowlsarenot produced as Fiſhesare;nor 
Fiſhes as Beaſts; nor Beaſts as W orms;nor all Worms 
as9ilk-worms ; nor any of the foremientioned living 
Creatures, as Maggots, out of Cheeſe, or Fruits; or as 
Lice out of Men ; and a Million of other Inſes, which 
[ canneither enumerate, nor declarehow they are pro- 
duced. | _ But 
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But this one queſtion I ask, Were all Blackmoors, 
who ſeem a kind or race of men different from the 
W hite, produced from Adam? Doubtlels they were. 
For Negroes are{till produced by the ſame ation, or 
way of Generation, as White men are. Soare Beaſts, 
yet Adam had no hand in their production. And 
though all Beaſts have one common way of produ- ' 
ion, yet muſt every ſeveral kind or fort of them 
have a ſeveral Original or Principle; that is, they muſt 
ariſe from ſome Corporeal thing of a different ſpecies. 
Now the like may be ſaid of all forts of Heat or Cold; 
ſo that one primeaCtion or motion cannot proguce all 
ſortsof Heat or Cold. For, though all ſorts of Heat or 
Cold are ſtillHeat andCold(as all forts of Animals,are 
{till Animals ) yetall the ſeveral fortsor kinds'of them, 
are not oneand the ſame kind, but different. Nor does 
oneparticular ation, produce all thoſe ſeveral ſorts or 
kinds. For, if there wereno @fferences in their produ- 
Qions, then would not onely all men be exadly like, 
but all Beaſtsalſo; that is, there would be no differ- 
ence between a Horſe anda Cow, a Cow and a Lyon, 
a Shake and an Oyſter. "The ſame holds good, like- . 
wile, of all Vegetables; though all of them be cither 
ſowed, or planted, or engraffed, yet the actions of their 
-produQtions are different, otherwiſe there could be no 
difference between a Pear anda Plum. | Bur Man. is apt 
to-judg according to what he, by his {ences, perceives 
of the exterior patts of -Corporeal actions of objeas, 

and 
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and not by their interior difference; and Nature's va- 
riety is beyond Man's ſenſitive perception. I conclude 
therefore , with what I formerly ſaid , namely , Thar, 
Nor all Animals , nor all Vegetables are produced afier one 
and the ſame manner or way, much leſs by one andthe ſame 
kind or ſort of motion or ation. For, a Maggot is not 
produced as an Afsis ; and for Vegetables, there is no 
leſs difference in the manner of their production; Sow- 
ing being different from Setting, and Ingraffing dif 
ferent from both. 
Laſtly , Some are of opinion , That the chief cauſe 
of all cold, and its effeRts, is Wind;which they deſcribe 
to be Airmoved in a conſiderable quantity , andthat 
either forwards onely , or in an undulating motion : 
Which opinion, in my judgmerit, is as erroneous as 
any of the former, and infers another abſurdity, which 
is, That all winds are of the ſame nature ; when as 
there are as many ſeveral forts, and differences of 
Winds, as of other Creatures; for there are ſeveral 
Winds in ſeveral Creatures: Winds the Earth are 
of another kind than thoſe in the Air ; and the Wind 
of an Animal breath, is different from both ; nay, thoſe 
that arein the Air, are of different ſorts; ſome cold 
and dry,ſonte hot and moiſt, and fome temperate, ©c. 
which, how they can all produce the effe& of cold or 
freezing, by the compreſſion of the Air, Iam notable 
to judg: Onely this I dare fay, That if Wind caules 
cold orfroſt, then m the midſt of the Summer, or in 
R hot 
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hot Climates, a vehement wind would always pro- 
duce a great Froſt ;- beſides, it would prove, that there 
mult of neceſſity betar greater winds at: the Poles, than 
under the A:quinoGtial, there being the greateſt Cold. : 
Neither will this Principle be able to reſolve the que- 
ſtion, Why a man that has an Aguefeelsa ſhaking cold, 
even undertheLine, and in the coldeſt weather, a 
there is no ſtirring of the leaſt wind. All which 
proves, That it is very improbable that Wind ſhould 
be the Principle of all Natural Cold; and therefore it 


remainsfirm, That Self-moving Matter, or corporeal, 


_ figurativeSelf-motion, as it is the prime and onely 


cauſe of all natural efte&s, 1o it is alſo of Cold, and 
Heat, and Wind, and of all the changes and altera- 
tionsin Nature; which is, and hath always been my 


conſtant, and, in my {1 mplc judgment , the moſt 
probable and rational opinion in Natural Philoſo- 


phy. 


 —C 


XXVI I. Of Thawing or Diſſobving of Frozen Bodies. 


A* Freezing or Congelation is. cauſed by con- 


trating, condenſing, and retentive Motions; ſo 
Thawingis nothing elſe but diflolving, dilating , and 
extending Motions: for, Freezing and Thawing are 
two contrary Adtions; tas as Freezing is cauſed ſeveral 
ways , according tothe various diſpoſition of congela- 
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ble bodies, and the temper of exterior cold ; ſo Thaw- 
ing, or a diffolution of frozen bodies , may be occali- 
oned either by a ſympatherical agreement, ( as for ex- 
ample, the thawing of Icein water , or other liquors ) 
or by ſomeexterior imitation, as by hot dilating moti- 
ons. And it is tobe obſerved, That, as the time of 
freezing, ſo thetime of diſſolving, is according to the 
ſeveral natures and tempers both of the frozen bodies 
themſelves, and the exterior objes applied to frozen 
bodies, which occaſion their thawing or diſſolution: 
for, it is not onely Heat that doth cauſe Ice, or Snow, 
or other frozen bodies to melt quicker or ſlower;bur,ac- 
cording asthe nature of the Heatis, cither more or leſs 
dilative, or more or leſs rarifying : for furely, anexte: 
rior actual Heat, is more raritying than an interior vir- 
tualHeat;as we ſee in ſtrong ſpiritaus liquors which are 
interiorly contracting, but being made aQually hor, 
become exteriorly dilating : The like of many other 
bodies;lo that AQual heatis morediſſolving than Vir- 
tual heat. And rhis isthe reaſon why Ice and Snow 
will melt ſooner in ſome Countries or places , than in 
others; and is much harder in ſome, than in others : 
for we ſee , that neither Air, Water ; Earth ,, Mt 
nerals, nor any other forts: of Croturcs are, jult 
alikein all Countries or Climates: The fame may be 
faid of Heatand Cold. Beſidest is tobe obſerved, that 
oftentimes a different application of one and the-fame 


objed, will occaſion differenteffe&s; as for example, it 
N82 Salt 
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Salr be mixed with Ice , it may cauſe the contracted 
Body of Ice to change 1 its preſent motions into its for- 
mer ſtate or figure, viz. into W ater;bur being applied 
outwardly, or on the outhde of the Veſſel wherein 
Snow or Ice is contained, it may make it freeze harder, 
inſtead of diſſolving it. Alſo, Ice will oftentimes break 
into pieces of its own accord, and without theapplica- 
tion of any exterior objet: And the reaſon, in my* 
opinion, is, that ſome of theinterior parts of the Ice en- 
deavouring to return to their proper and natural figure 
by vertue of their interior dilative motions, do break 
and divide ſome of the exterior parts thatarecontraged 
by the motions of Froſt, eſpecially thoſe which have 
not ſo great a force or power as to reſiſt them. 

But concerning Thawing , ſome by their trials 
have found, That if Frozen Eggs, Apples, and the like 
Bodies, bethawed near the fire, they will be thereby 
{poiled: but if they be immerſed incold water ,or wrapt 
into Ice or Snow, theinternal cold will be drawn our, 
as they ſuppoſe, by the external ; and the frozen Bo- 
dies will be harmleſly, though not ſo quickly, thawed, 
Andcrruly, this Experiment ſtands muchto reaſon; for; 
in my. opinion, when frozen Bodies perceive Heat or 
Fire, the motions of theirfrozen parts,upon the percep- 
tion,endeavour to imitate the motionsof Heat or Fire; 
which being oppoſite tothemotions of Cold , in this 
ſudden and haſty change, they become irregularz:in 
ſo much as to cauſe in moſt frozen parts a diſſolution 
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of their interior natural figure: V herefore it is very 
probable, that frozen Bodies will thaw more regularly 
in Water, or being wraptinto Iceor Snow , than by 
Heat or Fire: for, Thawing is a dilating aQion; and 
W ater, as allo Ice and Snow, ( whicharenothing but 
congealed W ater) being of a dilative nature, may ea- 
fily occaſion a thawingof thementioned frozen parts, 
by Sympathy ; provided the Motions of the exterior 
cold do not overpower the motions of the interior fro- 
zen parts: for, ifa frozen Body ſhould be wrapt thus in- 
to Ice or Snow, and continue inan open, cold , froſty 
Air,] queſtion whether it would cauſe a thaw in the 
ſan@Body ; it would preſerve the Body in its frozen 
ſtate, from diſſolving ordiſuniting,rather than occaſion 
its thawing.But that ſuch frozen Bodies,as Apples,and 


Eges, &c. immerſed in water, will produce Ice on 


their outſides, is no wonder, by reafon the motions of 
Water imitatethe motions of the frozen Bodies; and 
thoſe parts of water that areneareſt, are the firſt imita- 
tors, and become of the ſame mode. By which we may 
ſee, that ſome parts will clothe themſelves, others onely 
vail themſelves with artificial drefles;moſt of which drel- 


ſes are but copies of other motions, and not original a- 


Rions: It makes alſo evident, that thoſe effeRs are not 
cauſed by an ingrels of - frigorifick Atoms in water, or 
other congelable Bodies, but by the perceptive moti- 
ons of their own parts. And what Thaveſaid of Cold, the 
ſame may be ſpoken of Heat; foritis known, that a part 
R 3 of 
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of a man's body being burned with fire , the burning 
may be cured by the heat of the fire; which, in my 
opinion, proceeds froma ſymparhetical agreement be- 
twixt the motions of the fire, and the motions of the 


| burned part:for every part of a man's body hath its na- 


tural heat, which is of an intermediate temper ; which 
heat being heightned by the burning motions of fire, 
beyond its natural degree, cauſes a burning and {mart- 
ing pain in the ſame part: And therefore, as the fire did 
occaſion an immoderate heat, by an intermixture of its 
own parts with the parts of the fleſh; ſo a moderate 
heat of the fire may reduceagain thenatural heat of the 
lame parts, and that by a ſympathetical agreenggat 
betwixt the motionsoftheElemental and Animal heat. 
But itis to be obſerved, firſt, that the burning mult be 


done by anintermixture of the fire with the parts of the 


body : Next, That the burning muſt bebut skin-deep, 
(as weule tocall it) thatiis, the burned part muſt not 
be totally overcome by fire , orelle it will neyer be re 
ſtored again. - Neither are all burned bodies. reſtored 
after this manner, but ſome; for oneand the ſame thing 
will notion allbodies occaſion the like effects ; as we may 
ſe by fire, which being one and the ſame, will not cauſe 


| allfuelsto burnaalikgand thismakestruethe old laying, 


One Man's Meat , i another Man s Poyſou. The truth 
is, ir cannot be otherniſe: for;though Nature , ad 
natural Sel-moving Matter is but one body , andthe 
onely caufeof all natural effects ; yet, Nature being 


divi- 
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divided into infinite, corporeal, figurative ſelf-moving 
parts; theſe Parts, as the effefts of that onely Caule, 
muſt needs be various, and again, proceeding from one 
Infinite Caule,as one Matter,they areall but one thing, 
becaulethey are Infinite Parts of one Infinite Body.Bur 
ſome may lay , I, Nature be but one Body , and the 
Infinite Parts are all united into that ſame Body; How 
* comesitthat there is ſuchan oppoſition,ſtrifeand warr, 
betwixt the parts of Nature ? I anſwer : Nature be- 
ing Material , is compoſable and dividable ; and as 
Compoſition is made by a mutual agreement of parts, 


ſo Diviſion is made by an oppoſition or (trife betwixt 


parts; which oppoſition or diviſion, doth notobſtruQt 
the Union of Nature, but, on the contrary , rather 
proves, Thatwithout an oppoſition of parts,there could 
not bea union orcompolition of ſo many ſeveral parts 
and creatures, nor no changeor variety in Nature; for 
if alffthe parts did unanimouſly conſpire and agree in 
their motions, and move all but one way, there would 
be but one a& or kind of motion in Nature ; when- 
as anroppolition of ſome parts, and a mutual agree- 
ment of others, is not onely the cauſe of the Mira- 
culous variety in Nature , but it poyſes and bal- 
lances , as it were, the corporeal figurative motions, 
which is the cauſe that Nature is ſteady and fixt in 
Her ſelf, although her Parts be in a perpetual Mo- 


tion. 
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XXIX. Several Queſtions reſolved concerning Cold, and 
Frozen Bodies. 


Ba I will give you my Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
which is muchagitated amongſt ghe Learned, con- 
cerning Cold, to wit , Whether itbe a PoſitiveQua- 
lity, ora bare Privation of Heat ? And my Opinions, 
That Coldis botha Poſitive Quality, and a Privation 
of Heat : For,whatloeverisatruequality of Cold,muſt 
needs be aprivation of Heat;ſince two oppoſitescannot 
ſubſiſt together in one and the ſame part,at one pointof 
time.ByPrivation,] mean nothingelſe,butanalteration 
of Nature's ations in her ſeveral parts ;. or, which isall 
one, a changeof natural, corporeal motions: and ſo the 
death of Animals may be called a privation of Animal 
life ; thatis, a change of the Animal motions in- that 
particular Creature, which made AnimaHife , to ſome 
\ otherkind of Action which isnot Animallite. And in 
this ſenſe, both Cold and Heat , although they be Po- 
ſitive Qualities,or Natural Beings;yet they arealto Pri- 
vations; that is, Changesof corporeal, figurative mo- 
tions, in ſeveral particular Creatures, or partsof Na- 
ture. Bur what ſome Learned:mean by Bare Priva- 
tion, I cannot apprehend: for, there'sno ſuch thingasa 
Bare Privation', or Bare Motion in Nature; but 
all Motion is Corporeal , or Material ; for Matter, 
Motion and Figure; are but one thing : Which is the 
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reaſon, that toexplain my ſelf the better, when 1 ſpeak 
of Motion, I do always add the word Corporeal, or Fi- 
gurative ; by which, I exclude all bare or immaterial 
Motion , which expreſl on isaltogether againſt Senſe 
and Ren. 

The ſecond Queſtion is, Whether Winds have the 
power to change the Exterior temper of the Air? To 
which Ianſwer: That Winds will not onely occaſion 
the Airto be either hot or cold, according to their own 
temper, but alſo Animals and Vegetables, and other 
ſorts of Creatures: for, the ſenſitive, corporeal Motions 
in ſeveral kinds of Creatures, do often imitate and fi- 
gure out the Motionsof exterior objets, ſome more, 
ſome leſs; ſome regularly, and ſome irregularly ; and 
ſomenot at all, according tothe nature their own 
perceptions. By which we may obſerve, That the A- 
gent, which is the external obje& ; has onely an OC- 
cafional power; and the Patient , which is the Sen- 
tient, works chiefly the efte& by vertue of the per- 
cepitive, figurative motions in its own ſenſitive g__ 
or parts. 

Queſt. 3d. Why thoſe Winds that come from cold 
Regions, are moſt commonly cold ; and thoſe that 
come' fromhot Regions, are for the moſt part hot? 1 
anſwer : Thereafon is, That thoſe W mas have more 
conſtantly patterned ont the motiotis of cold or «heat 
m thoſe parts frorh which they either ſeparated them- 
ſelves, or which they have-mer withal. But ir may be 

S k: que- 
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queſtioned, VW hetherall cold and hot winds do bring 
their heat and coldalong with them,out of ſuch hot and 
cold Countries? And I am of opinion they do not;but 
that they proceed froman imitation of the neareſt parts, 
which take patterns from other parts ; and theſe again 
from the remoter parts; ſo that they are but patterns 
of other patterns, and copies of other copies. 

Queſt. 4. Why Fire in ſome Cold Regions, will 
hardly kindle, or at leaſt, not burn freely ? I anfwer: - 
This is no more tobe wondred at , then that ſome 
mendo dye with cold: For,cold being contrary to fire, 
if it havea predominant power, it will, without doubt, 
put out the fire: Not that the cold corporeal motions 
do deſtroy fireby their actual power overit; but, that 
fire deſtroys it {elf by an imitation of the motions of 
cold : Sothatcold isonely an occaſional caule of- the 
fires deſtruction, or at leaſt; of the alteration of its mo- 
tions, and thediminutionof its ſtrength, Butſome might 
ask, What makes,or cauſes this imitation in ſeveral farts 
of Creatures? I anfwer, The wikdom of Nature, which 
orders her corporeal actions to be always in a mean, {9 
that one Extream(as onemay call it) does countervail 
another. But then, you'lſay, There would alwaysbe 
a right and; mean temper in "Al things. I anſwer : So 
chere is in the-whole, that; is, inLafinite Nature, al- 
thoughnotin every. monticalay; for, Nature's wiſdom 
orders her particulars tothe beftof the whole ; and al- 
rthough particulars do oppolecach other, yer all oppo- 
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ſirion tends to the conſervation of a general peace and 
unity inthe whole. But to returnto Fire: Since Air is 
the proper Matter of reſpiration for Fire,extream colds 
and froſts, cither of Airor Vapour, are as unfit for the 
reſpiration of Fire, as Water is; which if it donot kill 
it quite, yet it will at leaſt makeit ſick, pale and faint;but 
if Water be rarified to ſuch a degree, that it becomes 
thin vapour,then itisas proper for itsreſpiration,asAir. 
Thus we ſee, although Fire hath fuel, whichis its food; 
yet no food can keep it alive , without breath or re- 
ſpiratiori. + I he like may be (aid of ſome other Crea- 
tures. ; 

4.5. Whether W ood be apt to freeze? My Anſwer 
is, T hat] believethat the moiſt part of Wood, whichis 
ſap,may freeze as hardas W ater;but the ſolid partscan- 
not doo : for, thecracking noiſe of Wood is no proof 


of its being frozen, becauſe W ainſcoat will make ſuch 


a noiſe in Summer, as well as in Winter. And it is to 
be obſerved, That ſome Bodies will be apter to freeze in 
a weak, than ina hard froſt, according to their own 
diſpoſitions; which is as much to be conſidered, as the 
obje& of Cold or Froſt it ſelf : for, ſome Bodies do 
more, and ſome leſs imitate the motions of fome ob- 
jets, and ſome not atall. And thus we ſee, that ſolid 
Bodies do onely imitate the contraQtive motions of 
cold, butnot the dilative motions'of moiſture, which 
is the cauſe they break in a hard Froſt, as a 
fring, which being tyed too hard, will flye aſun- 
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der; andas they imitate Cold, ſo they do alſo imitate 
Thaw. 

Ouefi. 6. Whether W ater befluid inits nature, or 
but occaſionally, by the agitation of the Air?I anſiver: 
That W ater is fluid in-its own nature, needs no proof, 
but is known enough by the force of its dilating mo- 
tions: for Water, whenit gets but liberty , it over- 
flows all , and dilates every where: Which proves, 
It is not Air that makes it fluid ; butit is ſo in its own 
nature. 

Queſt. 7- W har mr” thoſegreat Precipices and 
Mountains of Ice which are found in the Sea, and other 
oreat Waters? I anſwer: That "Ts alſo thick 
Fogs and Miſts, which are nothing but rarified VV a- 
ter, falling upon the Ice, make its outſide thicker; and 

many great Shelves, and broken pieces of Ice; joyning 


. together, produce fuch Precipices and Mountains as 


mentioned. 
Oueſt. 8. Whether Fiſhes can live m frozen Wa- 


ter? I anſwer: If there be as much Water left un- 
frozen , as will ſerve them for Reſpiration, they may 
live : for it is well known, That Water is the chief 
Matter of Reſpiration for Fi{b, and not Air: for,Fiſh 
being out of VV ater, cannot live long ; but whilſt they 
live; they gaſp and gapefor VV ater. I mean, ſuch kinds 
of Fiſh which do hve-altogether in Water, and not 
ſuch Creatures as are:of a mixt Kind, and live in 
W ater as well as Land ,, which the Learned call Am- 
phibious 
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phibious Creatures, as Otters, and the like , which may 
live in the Air, as wellasin water; Thoſe Fiſh, I 
ſay, if the water be thorowly frozen, or if but the 
ſurface of water be quite frozenovertoa pretty depth, 
will often dye; by reaſon the water that remains unfro- 
zen, by the contraction of Ice, has altered for that time, 
its dilative motions , to retentive motions: and, like as 
Men are ſmothered in a cloſe air, fo Fiſh in cloſe wa- 
ter ; that Is, in water which is quite covered and in- 
cloſed with Ice : Burt, as ſome men have not fo nice 
and tender natures as others ; and ſome have larger 
organs for reſpiration, than others; and ſome are more 
accuſtomed to ſome forts of air; than others ; which 
may cauſe them to endure longer, or reſpire more 
freely than others: ſo ſome Fiſhes do live longer in 
ſuch cloſe waters, than others : And fome may be like 
Men that are froſt-bitten , which may chance to live 
even in thoſe waters that are quite thorowly frozen, as 
Experimentersrelate; but yet I cannot believe , that 
the water, im which Fiſhes have been obferved to hve, 
can be fo thorowly frozen to folid Ice, that it ſhould 
not leave fome liquidity or wetneſs in it , alchongh not 
perceptible by our ſight, by which thoſe Fifhes were 
preſerved alive: However, it is more probable 
for Fiſh to live m Ice, than other Creatures; be- 
cauſe the Principle of Ice, is Water , which is the 
Matter of the Fiſhes Reſpiration , which keeps them 


alive. 
9 3 Gueſs. 
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Oueſt. 9. Whether in 1 decoRtions of Herbs , EA 
congealed or frozen into Ice, the figures of this Herbs 
' doappearin the Ice? This is affirmed for Truth by 
many Learned; and though I donotdeny, but that ſuch 
| Liquors,in freezing,may haveſomereſemblance of their 
ſolid parts ; yet I do not believe it to be univerſal : 
for, ifthe blood ofanAnimal ſhould becongealed into 
Ice, 1 doubt it would hardly repreſentthe figure of an 
Animal. Indeed, there's much difference: between the 
exterior figures of Creatures, and their interior natures; 
which is evidenteven in frozen water, whoſe exteri- 
or Icy figuresare numerous, when as their intefior na- 
tureis but water: And there may allo ſeveral changes 
andalterationsof exterior figures be made by Art,when 
their interior nature is but one and the ſame. 

Oneſt. 10. Whether Cold doth preſerve Bodies from 
Corruption? I anſwer: ,T hat, in my opinion, it may 
be very probable: For, Corruption or Putrefadtion, is 
nothing but irregular diſſolving motions;when asFreez- 
ing or Congelation is made by regular, contraQing 
and condenſing motions; and ſo long as theſe motions 
of Freezing are in force, it is impoſſible the motions 
thatmake Corruption, ſhould work-their Effe&. Bus 
that-ſuch Bodies as have been thorowly frozen » after 
being thawed, are moſt commonly ſpoiled ; the rea- 
fon is, thatthe Freezing or Cohgealing motions, being 
notnatural to thoſe Bodies,have cauſed ſuch a thorow- 
alteration of the natural motions of their parts, asa hun- 
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dred to one, but they will never move regularly and or- 
derly again afterward ; but on the contrary, their inte- 
rior motions do quite and abſolutely change; by which 
the figure1s totally altered from its former nature. But 
if a ſolid Body be not throughly frozen, it may be re- 
duced to a perfe& regularity again; for thoſe natural 
motions that are not altered , may occaſion the reſt to 
ad as formerly, to the preſervation of that figure. 


= _— 


RYYX. Of C ontra(tion and Dilaation. 


=— have been, and are ſtill great Diſputes a- 
moneſt the Learned,concerning ContraQion and 
Extenſion of Bodies: but,if I were todecidetheir Con- 
troverſie, I would ask, firſt, Whether they didall agree 
in one Principle? thatis , whether their Principle was 
purelynatural,and not mixtwith divineor {upernatural 
things: for, ifthey did not well apprehend one anothers 
meaning, or argued upon different Principles, xt would 
| be but a folly to diſpute, becauſe it would be impol- 
ſible for them to agree. But concerning Contraction 
and Dilatation, my opinion'is, That there can beno 
ContraQtion nor Extenſion of a ſingle part, by reaſon 
there is noſuch thing asa ſingle or indiviſible partin 
Nature: for,cven thae which theLearned call an Atom, 
although they make it a ſingle Body , yet being mate- 
rial or corporeal, it muſt needs be diviſible: _ 

ore 
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fore all ContraQtionand Dilatation conſiſts of Parts.as 
much as Body doth; and there is no Body that is not 
contraGive and dilative, as well as it is dividable and 
compoſable: for, parts are, as it were, the effects of a 
Body, by reaſon there is no Body without parts ; and 
contraction andextenſ1on, are the effed&s of parts; and 
Magnitudeand Place are the efte&sof contrationand 
extenſion: And all thele are the effeRs of corporeal, fi- 
gurative Self-motion, which I have morefully declared 
in ſeveral places of my Philoſophical W orks. 

But ſome may ſay, Itis impoſſible that a Body can 
make it ſelf bigger or lels, than by Nature itis? My 
anſwer is: I do not conceive what is meant by being 
little or great by Nature: for, Nature is in a perpetual 
motion, and ſo are her parts , which do work , inter- 
mix, join, divide, and move according as Nature plea- 
ſes, without any reſtor intermiſhon. Now if there be 
ſuch changes of parts and motions, it is impoſlible that 
there can beany conſtant figure in Nature ; I mean, fo 
 asnot to have its changesof motions, as well as thereſt, 
although they be nor all after the ſame manner : and, 
if there can benoconſtant figure in Nature, '\there can 
neither bea conſtant littlenefs or greatneſs, nor acon- 
ftantrarityor denſity; but all parts.of Nature muſt 
 changeaccording to their motions: for, as parts devide 
and compole , fo are their tigures,; and fince there are 
contraQting and dilating motions , as well as there are 
of other ſorts; thereare alſo contrating and' dilating 
parts; 
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parts ; and it there be contraQting and dilating parrs, 
then their magnitude changes accordingly: for, Mag - 
nitude doth not barely conſiſt in quantity , but in the 
extenſion of the parts of the body;and as the magnitude 
of a Body is, fo is Place; fo that place is larger, or leſs, 
according as the body contracts or dilates; for it iswell 
to be obſerved, 'T hat it isnot theinterior figure of any 
Part or Creature of Nature, that alters by contraftion 
or dilatation: For example ; Gold or Quickſilver is 
not changed from being Gold or Quickſilver , when it 
is rarified; but onely that figure puts it ſelf into ſeveral 
poſtures. VW hich proves, that the extenfion of a body, 
is not made by an addition or intermixture of foreign 
parts, as Compoſition ; nor ContraQion, by a dimi- 
nutionof its own parts, as diviſion ; for dilatationand 
compoſition, as allo diviſion and contraction, are dit- 
ferent ations: T he dilatation of a body,is an extenſion 
of its own parts, but compoſitions an addition of fo- 
reign parts; and contraQtion, although it makes the 
body leſs in magnitude, yet it loſes nothing of itsown 
parts. The truthis, as diviſion and compolition, are na- 
tural corporeal motions, ſo are contraQtion and dilata- 


tion : and as both Compoſition and Diviſion belong , 


to parts, ſo do ContraQtion and Dilatation; for there 
can beno Contraftion or Dilatation of a Single Part. 


XXXI. Of 
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XXXI. Of the Parts of Nature, and of Atoms. 


A foe I am of opinion , That Nature is a 
ſelf-moving, and conſequently a ſelf-living and 
ſelf-knowing infinite Body , diviſible into infinite 
parts; yet I do not mean, T hat theſeparts are Aroms; 
for therecan be no Atom, that is, an indiviſible Body 
in Nature; becauſe whatſoever has Body ,” or is mate- 
rial, has quantity ; and what has quantity, isdiviſible. 
But ſome may fay, It a part be finite, it cannot be di- 
viſible into Infinite. To which I anſwer , That there 
is no ſuch thing asone finite ſingle part in Nature : for 
when I ſpeak of the parts of Nature, I do not under- 
ſtand, that thoſe parts are like grains of Corn or Sand 
in one heap, all of one figure or magnitude, and ſepa- 
rable from each other: but, I conceive Nature to be an 
infinite Body , bulk or magnitude, which by its own 
felErmotion, is divided into infinite parts; notfingle or 
indiviſible parts, but partsof one continued Body,one- 
ly diſcernable from each other by their proper figures, 
cauſed by the changes of particular motions : for, it is 
well to be obſerved, firſt, That Nature is corporeal, 
and therefore diviſible. Next, That Nature is {elf- 
moving, and therefore never at reſt: I do no mean 
exteriorly moving ; for Nature being infinite, is all 
within it ſelf, and has nothing without, or beyond it, 
becauſeit is without limitsor bounds: but interiorly, 
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ſo that all the motions that are in Nature, are within 
her ſelf ; and being various and infinite in their changes, 
they dividethe Subſtance orBody of Nature into infi- 
nite parts; for the parts of Nature,and changes of Mo- 
tion,are but one thing: for, were thereno Motion, there 
would be no change of figures. 'Tis true , Matter in 
its own nature would be diviſible, becauſe whereſo- 
ever is Body, there ate Parts: but,if it had nomotion, 
it would not have ſuch various changes of hguresas it 
hath: Wherefore it is well to be conſidered , that Self- 
motion is throughout all the Body of Nature; and that 
no part or figure , how {mall ſoever, can be without 
ſelf-motion ; and according as the Motions are, ſoare 
the Parts; for infinite changes of motions, make infinite 
parts: nay, what we call one finite part, may have in- 
finite changes, becaule it may be divided and compo- 
{ed. infinite ways. By which it is evident, firſt , That 


no certain quantity or figurecan be aſhgned to the parts 


of Nature,as[ ſaid beforeof thegrains of Corn orSartl; * 


for infinite changes of Motions, produce infinite varie- 
ties of Figures; andall the degrees of denſity, rarity, 
levity , gravity, ſlownels, quickneſs; nay, all the ef- 


fects that are in Nature. Next, Thar it is impoſſible 


to haveſingle parts in Nature, that is, parts which are 
mdiviſible in themſelves, as Atoms ; and may fabfilt 
fingle, or by themſelves, preciſed or ſeparated from 
 allother parts: for,although there are perfe& and whole 
figures in Nature , yet are they nothing elſe but parts 
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of Nature, which conſiſt of a compoſition of other 
parts, and their figures make them diſcernable from 
| other parts or figures of Nature. For example: 
An Eye, although it be compoſed of parts, arid has a 
wholeand perfe& figure, yetit is buta part of the Head, 
and could not ſubfiſt without it. Alſo the Head, al - 
though it has a whole and perfe& figure, yet 'tis apart 
of the Body, and could not fubſiſt without it. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all other particular and perfe& fi- 
gures: As for example, An Animal, though it be a 
wholeand perfe& figure, yet it is buta partof Earth, 
and ſome other Elements, and parts of Nature, and - 
could not ſubſiſt without them; nay , for any thing 
we know to the contrary, the Elements cannot ſubſiſt 
without other Creatures. All which proves , That 
therearenoſingle Parts, nor Vacuum, nor no Compoli- 
tion of looſe Atoms in Nature:for if ſuch a whole and 
perfe& figure ſhould be divided into millions ot other 
prtsand figures, yet itis impoſſible to divide it into 
ſingleparts, by reaſon there is as much compoſition, 
as there isdivifion in Nature ; andas ſoon as pasts are 
divided from fuch or {uch parts, at that inſtant of time, 
and by theſame a of diviſion, they are joyned to other 
parts; andall this, becauſe Nature is a Body of a conti- 
nued Infiniteneſs, without any holes or vacuities. Nay, 
were it poſſible that there could be a ſingle part, that 
is, a part ſeparated from all thereſt ; yet being a part of 


Nature, itmuſt conſiſt of the ſame Subſtance as Na- 
| ture 
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ture her felt ; but Nature is an Infinite compoſition of 
rational,ſenſitive and inanimate matter: which although 
they do conſtitute but one Body, becaule of their cloſe 
and inſeparable conjunction and commixture ; never- 
theleſs, they are ſeveral parts, (for one part is not ano- 
ther part ) and thereforeevery part or particle of Na- 
ture, conſiſting of the ſame commixture, cannot be 
ſingle or indivifible. Thus it remains firm, Thar Selt- 
motion 1s the onely cauſe of the various parts and 
changes of figures ; and that when parts moveor lepa- 
rate themſelves from parts,they move and joyn to other 
parts, at the ſame point of time: Ido not mean , that 
parts do drive orpreſs upon each other ; for thoſe are 
forced and conſtraint ations; when as natural Self- 
motions are freeand voluntary. And although there are 
preſſures and re-aGtions in Nature , yet they are not 
univerſal ations. Neither is there any ſuch thing as a 
ſtoppagein the aQtions of Nature , nor do parts move 
through Empty ſpaces; but as ſome parts joyn, fo 0- 
thers divide by the ſame a& : for, alrhough ſome parts 
canquit ſuch or ſuch parts, yet they cannot quit all 
parts: For example, A man goesa hundred miles, he 
leaves or quits thoſe parts from whence he removed 
firſt ; butasſoon as he removes from ſuch parts , he 
joyns toother parts, were his motion no more than a 
hairs breadth; ſo thatall his journey isnothingellſe but 
a diviſion and compoſition of- parts, whereſoever he 
goes, by W ater, or by Land; for itis impoſſible for him 
B-9 to 
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to quit parts in general, athough, it be in his choice ro 
quit ſuch orſuch particular parts, and to join to what 
parts he will. 

When I ſpeak of Motion, I defire to be under- 
ſtood, That I do not mean any other but Corpo- 
real motion ; for there is no other motion in Nature: 
So that Generation, Diflolvtion, Alteration, Aug- 
mentation, Diminution, Transformation ; nay, all 
the ations of Senſe and Reaſon, both interior, and 
exterior,and what motions ſoever in Natureare COrpo- 
real; although they are not all perceptible by our ex- 
terior ſenſes: for, our ſenſes are too grols to perceive 
all the curious and various actions of Nature; and it 
would be but a folly to deny, what our ſenſes cannot 
perceive: for, although Senſe and Reaſon are the ſame 
inall Creaturesand Parts of Nature, not having any 
degrees in themſelves, no more than ſelt-knowledg 
hath{for ſelf- knowledg can but be ſelf-knowledg, and 
ſenſe andreaſon can but be ſenſe and reaſon; ) yet they 
donot work inall partsof Naturealike, but according 
as they are compoſed : and thereforeit is impoſſible for 
any humaneye to {ce the exterior motions of all Crea- 
tures,cxcept they be of ſomegroſler Bogies: for, Who 
can ſee the motion of the Air, and the like ? Nay, I 
believenot, that all exterior motions of groſſer Bodies 
can be perceived by our fight, much lels their interior 
ations: And by this, I excludeReſt ; for, if Matter, 
orCorporeal Nature, bein a perpetual Motion, there 
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can be no reſt in Nature; but what others call Reſt, i is 
nothing elſe but retentive motions; which retentivemo- 
tions, are as adtive, as diſperſi ng motions; far Mr. Des 
Cartes lays well, That: it requires asmuchaGQtion or force 
to ſtay a Ship, as to'ſet ir a float; and there is as much 
action required in keeping parts together, as in diſper- 
ſing them. Befides, interior motions are as aQtive as 
ſome exterior, nay , fome-more : and [ believe, if 
there were a World of Gold, whoſe parts are cloſe 
and denſe, it would beas aQtive interiorly, as a world 
of £ir, which is fluid and rare, would be ative exte- 
riorly. But ſome may ſay, How is it poſlible that 
there can bea motion of bodies, without an empty ſpace; 
for one body cannot move in another body ? I an- 
ſper : Space is changeof diviſion, asPlace ischange of 
* magnitude; but diviſion and magnitude belong to 
body;thereforeSpace and Place cannot be without bo- 
dy , but whereloeveris body , there is place alſo: nei- 
ther can a body leave a place behind it. Sothat thedi- 
ſtin&ion of interior and exterior place, is needleſs; be- 
cauſe no body can have two places, but placeand body 
are but one thing ; and whenlſoever the body changes, 
its place changes alſo. Butſome do not conſider , that 
there are degrees of Matter ; for, Natures body doch 
not.conliſt of one degree, as to be all hard or denſe like 
a ſtone; but as there are infinite changesof Motion; fo 
there are in Nature infinite degrees of denſity , rarity, 
oroſneſs, purity , hardneſs, ſoftneſs, &c. all __ 
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by ſelt-motion ; which hard, groſs, rare fluid, denſe, 
ſubtil, and many other lorteof Bodies, in their ſeveral 
degrees, may more eaſily move, divide and j join, from, 
and with each other, being in a continued Body, than 
if they had a Vacuum to move in: for, were therea Va- 
cunm , there would be no ſucceſſive motions, nor no 


degrees of {witneſs and ſlowneſs, but all Motion 


would be done in an inſtant. The truth is, there 


would beſuch diſtancesof ſeveral gaps and holes, that 
Parts would never join, if oncedivided; in ſo much, 
asa piece of the World would become a ſingle parti- 
cular World, not joyning to any part beſides it ſelf; 
which would makea horrid confuſion in N ature, con- 
trary to all ſenſe and reaſon. Wherefore the opinion 
of YVacumis, inmy judgment, asabſurd, as the opini- 
on of {enſlels and irrational Atoms, moving by 
chance: for, it is. more probable that Atoms ſhould 
have life and knowledg to move regularly, than. that 
they ſhould move regularly and wilely by chance, and 
without life and knowledg for, there can be no regu- 
lar Motion, without Knowledg, Senſeand Reaſon:and 
therefore hoſe that are for Atoms, had beſt to be- 
lieve them to belelt- moving, living and knowing Bo- 
dies, or elſe their opinion is very irrational. But the 
inion of Atoms, is fitter for a Poetical Fancy, than 
for {etious Philoſophy ; and: this is the reaſon that I 
have waved it in my Philoſophical Works: For, if 
there can be no fingle parts , there cannot be Atoms 
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in Nature, or elſe Nature would be like a Begear's 
coat full of lice: Neither would ſhe be ableto rule thoſe 
wandering and ſtragling Atoms, becauſe. they are not 
parts of her Body, but.cachisa ſingle Body by it ſelf, 
having no dependance upon. each other. Wherefore, 
if there ſhould be a compoſition of Atoms, it would 
not be a Body made of Parts, but of ſo many whole 
and intire ſingle Bodies,meeting together as a ſwarm of 
Bees. The truthis, every Atom being ſingle , muſt 
be an ablolute Body by it ſelf , and have an abſolute 


power and knowledg , by which it would become a * 


kind of a Deity; and the concourſe of them would ra- 
ther cauſe a confuſion , than a conformity in Nature; 
becauſe, all Atoms being abſolute, they would all be 
Governors, but none would be governed. 

ThusT have declared my opinion concerning the 
parts of Nature, as alſo Vacuum,and Atoms; to wit, 
Thar it is impoſſible there can be any ſuch things in 
Nature. I will conclude, after I have given my Anſwer 
to theſe two following Queſtions. 

Firſt, It may be asked , Whether the Parts of a 
Cotnpoſed Figure docontinue in ſuch a Compoſition 
until the whole Figure be diſſolved? I anſwer , -My 
opinion is, Thatin ſome Compoſitions they do conti- 
niue, at leaſt ſome longer than others;bur although ſome 


parts of a figure do disjoin from-eachorher, and join . 


with others; yetthe ſtrucureof the Creature may ne- 


vertheleſscontinge; Neither is itneceſſary, that thoſe 
U which 
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which begin a Buildiug, muſt needs ſtay to the end or 
perfe&ion of it; for fome may begin, others may work 
on, and othersmay finiſhit; alſo, ſome may repair, 
and ſome may ruine : and itts well tobe obſerved, that 


_ the compoſitions of all Creatures are notalike, nor do 


they continue or diſſolve all alike, and at the ſame 
time. 
Secondly , It may be queſtioned , Whether there 


can be an infinite diſtance between two or more parts? 


And my anfwer is, That diſtance properly doth not 


' belong to infinite, but onely to finite parts; fordiſtance 


isa certait! meafure between parts and parts;and where- 
foever isa Meaſure, there muft be two Extreams ; but 
there are no Extreams nor Ends in Infinite , and there- 
fore there can beno infinite diſtance between parts. In - 
deed, it is a meer contradiction , and nonſenſe to fay, 
Infinite between parts, by reaſon the word between, im - 
plies a finiteneſs,as between ſuch a patt,and ſuch a part. 
But you will fay, Becauſe Nature is an infinite Body, 


it muſt have an infinite Meaſure; for whereſfoever is 


Body, there ts Magnitude and Figure;aud whereſoever 


is Magnitude and Figure, there is Meafure.. I anſwer: 


'Fistrue, Body, Magnitude and Figure,are all but one 
thing ; and according as the Body isfois its Magnitude 
and Figure ; butthe Body of Natare being infinite, its 
Magnitude and Figure muſt alfo be infinite. But mi- 
ſtake me not, I do not mean a circumſcribed and per- 
fe& exterior Magnitude, by teaſon there's nothing ex- 
terior 
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terior in reſpect to Infinite, but in relation to its infinite 
parts. The truthis, Men do often miſtake, in aſcri- 
bing to Infinite, that which properly belongs to Parti- 
culars; oratleaſt, they conſider the attributes of an infi- 
nite anda finite Body, after one and the ſame manner; 
and no wonder, Becauſea finite capacity cannotcom- 


prehend what infinite is: But although we cannot po- 


firively know what Infinite is,yet we may gueſs at itby 
ts Oppoſite, that is, by Finite: for, Infinite is that 
which hasno terms, bounds or limits , and therefore it 
cannot be circumſcribed; and if it cannot becircumſcri- 
bed asa finite Body, it cannot havean exterior magni- 
rude and figure, asa finite Body; and conſequently,no 
Meaſure. Nevertheleſs, it is no contradiction to lay, 
It hasan Infinite Magnitude and Figure : for, although 
Infinite Nature cannot have any thing without, or be- 
yondit df, yet it may have Magnitude and Figure 
within it ſelf, becaule it is a Body : and by this the mag- 
nitude and figure of Infinite Nature is diſtinguiſhed 
from the magnitude and figure of its finite parts; for 
theſe have cach their exterior and circumſcribed figure, 
which Nature has not. Andasfor Meaſure, it is one- 
ly ancffc& of a finite magnitude, and belongs to finite 
parts: that have certain diſtances from each other. 'Tis 
true , one might in a certain mannerſay , An infinite 
diſtance ; as for example, If there be an infinite Line 
which has noends , one might call the infinite exten- 
tion of that Linean infinite diſtance; but this is anim- 
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proper expreſſion; and it isbetter to keep the term of 
an infiniteextenſ1on, than call it an infinite diſtance ; 
for, as ſaid before, Diſtance ismealure, and properly 
belongs to parts: Nay , if it were poſſible that there 
could bean infinite diſtance of parts in Nature, yet 
the perpetual changes of Motions, by which parts re- 


move, and join fromand to parts , would not allow 


| any ſuchthing in Nature: for the partsof Nature are 


always in ation, working , intermixing, compoſing, 
dividing perpetually ; ; ſoas it would be impoſlible for 
them to keep certain diſtances. 

But to conclude this Diſcourſe , I defire it may be 
obſerved, 

1. That whatſoever is Body, were it an Atom, 
muſt have Parts; fo that Body cannot be without 
Parts. 

2. That thereis noſuch thing as reſt or ſtoppage in 
Infinite Matter ; but there is ſelf-motion in all parts of 
Nature, although they are not all exteriouſly , local- 
ly moving to our perception; for Reaſon muſt not de- 
ny what our ſenſes cannot comprehend. Although a 
piece of Wood or Metal has no exterior progreſſive 


motion, ſuch as1is found i in Animals; nevertheleſs , it 


is not without Motion , for it isſubje&to Comma 
and Diſſolution, which certainly are natural corporeal 
motions, beſides many others: The truthis, the harder, 
denſer, and firmer bodies are, the ſtronger are their 


motions ;; for it requires mare ſtrength to keep and 
hold 
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hold parts together, than to diſſolve and ſeparate 
them. 

. That, without Motion, Parts could not alter 
thei figures ; neither would Shinn be any variety in [n- 
finite Nature. 

4. If there were any ſuch thing as Atoms, and Va- 
cum , there would be noconformity , nor uniformity 
in Nature. 

Lafily, As there is a perpetual ſelf-motionin Na- 
ture, and all her parts, fo it is impoſlible that there can 
be perfe& meaſures, conſtant figures, or ſingle parts in 


Nature. > 


—. 


XXXII. Of the Celeſtial Parts of this World; and whe- 
ther they be alterable. 


T: may be queſtioned, Whether the Celeſtial Parts 
of the world never alter or change by their corporeal 
figurative motions, but remain conſtantly the ſame, 
without any change or alteration? I anſwer: Con- 
cerning the general and particular kinds or forts of crea- 
tures of this world, human ſenſeand reaſon doth ob- 
ſerve, that they do not change, but are continued by a 
perpetual ſapply and ſucceſſion of Particulars, with- 
out any general alteration or diſſolution ; but asfor the 
fi ogulars or particulars of thoſe kinds and forts of crea- 
tures, it ismoſt certain, that they are ſubjeR to per- 


netual alterations generations, and difſolutions: for ex- 
ample, 
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| they being too remote from our perception , todiſcern 
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ample , Human ſenſe and. reaſon perceives, that the 
Parts of the Earth do undergo continual alterations; 
ſome do change into Minerals, fome into Vegetables, 
ſomeinto Animals, ec. and thele change again into 
ſeveral other figures, and alſo ſome into Earth again, 
and the Elementsare changed one into another ; when 
as yet the Globe of the Earth it ſelf , remains the ſame, 
without any general alteration or diſſolution ; neither 
is there any want or decay of general kinds of 
Creatures, butonely a change of their Particulars: and 
chough our perception is but finite, and muſt containir 
ſelf within its own compals or bounds, fo that it cannot 
judg of all particulars that are in Nature; never- 
theleſs, I ſee noreaſon why the Celeſtial parts of the 
World ſhould not beſubjeR to alteration, as well as 
thoſe of the Terreſtrial Globe : for, if Naturebe full of 
Self motion , no Particular can beat reſt, or withont 
action ; but the chief aQions of Nature are Compoſi- 
tion and Diviſion, and changes of Parts. Wherefore, 
although to our human perception, the Starrsand Pla- 
nets do not change from their general nature, as from 
being ſuch or ſuch compoſed figures, but appear theſame 
tous, without any general or remarkable change of 
their exterior figures; yet we cannot certainly affirm; 
that the parts thereof becither moveleſs orunalterable, 


all their particular motions: For, put the caſe the 
Moon, or any otherof the Planets, were inhabited 


| by 
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by Animal Creatures, which could ſee as much of this 
Terreſtrial Globe; as we ſee of the MSnuk ; although 
they could perceive, perhaps, the progreſlivertiotion of 
the whole Figureof this Terreſtrial Globe, in the ſame 
manner as wedo perceive the motion of the Moon, yet 
they would never be able todiſcern the particular parts 
thereof, viz. I rees, Animals,Stones, W ater,Earth, exc. 
much lels their particular changes and alterations , ge- 
nerations and diſflolutions. In the like manner do the 
Celeſtial Orbs appear to us: for, none that inhabit this 
Globe,will ever beable to diſcern the particular parts of 
which the Globe of the Moon conſiſts , much leſs 
their changes ahd motions. Indeed, it is with the 
Celeſtial Orbs , as it is with other compoſed parts or 
figures of Nature , which have their interior, as well ag 
- extetior; general, as well as particular motions : for, 
it is impoſſible that Nature, conſiſting of infinite dit- 
ferent parts, ſhould have but one kind of motioh; and 


therefore, as a Man, or any other Animal , has firſt 


his exterior motions or actions, which belong to his 
whole compoſed figure, next his Internal figurative 
motiohs by which he grows, decays; and diſſolves, &<c. 
Thirdly, As every ſeveral partand particle of his body 
has its interior and exterior aftions; ſo it may be 
ſaid of the Starrs and Planets, whichare no morethan 
other parts of Nature, as being compoſed of thefame 
Matter whichall the reſt conſiſts of, and partaking of 


the ſame ſelf-motion ; for althongh our ſight cannot 
diſcern 


es, 
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Sas more than their vrogreſſ ve, and ſhining 01 or 
twinkling Motion; neverthelels,they being parts of Na- 

ture, muſt of neceſſity have their interior andexterior, 
particularand general morions; ſo that the parts of their 
bodies may change as much asthe parts of this Globe, 
the figure of the whole remaining ſtill the ſame : tor, as 
I faid before, they being too far frem our perception, 
their particular motions cannot be obſerved; nay, were 
weable to perceive the exterior actions of their parts, 
yet their interior motionsareno ways perceptible by 
human ſight. Wemay obſervethe effefts of ſome in- 
terior motionsof natural Creatures; for example , of 
Man, how he changes from infancy to youth , from 
youth to oldage, &c. but how thele actions are per - 
formed inwardly, no Microſcope is able to give us a 
true information thereof. Nevertheleſs, Mankind . 
is as laſting, asthe Sun, Moon and Starrs: Nay, nor 
onely Mankind, but alſo ſeveral other kinds and ſpe - 
ciesof Creatures, as Minerals, Vegetables, Elements, 
and the like : for, though Particulars change, yet the 
ſpecies do not ; neither can the ſpecies be impaired by 
the changesof their particulars: for example , the Sea 
is no leſsfalt, for all there is ſo much Salt extrated out 
of falt water ; beſide; that ſo many freſh Rivers and 
Springs do mingle and intermix with it. Neither doth 
theEarthſeem leſs, forall the produQtionsof Vegetables, 
Minerals and Animals, which derive their birth and 
origin from thence. Nor doth the Race of Mankind 


ſeem 
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ſcem either more or leſs now, than it was in former ages: 
for, every ſpecies of Coen Is preſerved by a conti- 
nued ſucceſſion or ſupply of particulars ; ſo that when 
ſome dye, or- diſſolve from being ſuch natural hgures, 

others are generated , and ſupply the want of them, 

And thus it is with all partsof Nature, both what we 
call Celeſtial; and Terreſtrial ; nor can itbe otherwile; 
fince Natureis felf-moving , and all her Parts are per- 


petually active: 


XXX Of the Subſtance of the Sun, and of Fire. 


\Hcrearedivers opinions concerning the Matter or 

, Subſtance of the Sun : Some imagine the Sun.to 
be a ſolid Body fet on fire : Others, That it is a fluid Bo- 
dy of Fire: and-others again , That it is onely a Bo- 
dy of Light,and not of Fire; fo that Iknownot which 
opinion toadhere to:but yet,[ do rather believe theSun 
to bea ſolid, than a fluid Body, by reaſon fluid Bodies 
are more inconſtant in their motions,than ſolid Bodies; 
witneſs Lightning , which is a fluid Fire , and flaſhes 
out through the divided Clouds, with ſuch a force as 
water that ispump'd; and being (extended beyond the 
degree of flame, altersto ſomething elſe that is beyond 
our human perception. Indeed , it is of the nature 
of Air, or ele Air inflamed; and as ſome ſorts of Air 
are more rare, fubtil and ſearching than others ; ſo are 
ſome ſorts of Lightning, as'tis known by experience: 
or 
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or it is like ſeveral forts of flame, that have ſeveral forts 
of fuel to feed on ; as for example, the flame of Oy]1, 
the flame of 'Wood, the flameot Aqua-wite, the flame 
of Gums,and the like ; all which are very different, 

not dndyi in their ſeveral tempers and degrees of hear, 

but alſo in their ſeveral manners of burning or flaming ; 
for, the flame of Aqua-vite is far thinner and blewer, 
than the flame of Wax, W ood, Tallow,or the like ;in 


ſomuch, that there is as much difference between them, 


- asthereis between the Azure-Skie, and a white Cloud; 
 whichſhews, that the flameof ſpirituous bodies is more 


airy and rare, than the flame of others: for, Flame is 
onely the rareand airy parts of fire; and there 1 isa na- 


ttiral body of Fire, as well as of Air , Earth-and Wa- 
fer: andasthere are ſeveral forts of Earth, Waterand 


 Air,fo therearealſo ſeveral ſorts of Fire: and && there 


are ſprings of W ater, and fpringsof Airgſo there may 
alſo be ſprings of Fire and Flame. Butto return to 
theSun; thoughTamnor able certainly to determine 
of whatſubſtance it is, yettoour perception itappears 
not tobe a fluid, buta folid body, by reaſon it keeps 
conſtantly the ſame exterior figure, and never appears 
either ebbing or flowing, or flaſhing, as Lightning 4s; 
nor does the whole Figure of its Body diflolve and 
change into another figure: nevertheleſs, it being a na- 
tural creature, and conlfilting of felf-moving parts,there 
is no queſtion but its parts are ſubject to continual 
A and alterations although not perceptible by 


Our 
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our fight, by reaſon of its diſtance, and the weakneſs 
ofour organs;for although this TerreſtrialGlobe which 
we inhabit, inits outward figure, nay, in its interior 
nature, remains ſtill the ſame; yetits parts do continu- 
allychange by perpetual compoſitions and diſlolutions, 


as is evident , and needs no proof. The ſame may be * 


{aid of the Sun, Moon, Starrs and Planets ; which are 
like a certain kind or ſpecies of Creatures; as for ex- 
ample, Animal, or Mankind; which ſpeciesdo always 
laſt, although their particulars are ſubje& to perpetual 
productions and diflolutions. And thus itis with all 
compoſed figures or parts of Nature, whoſe chict 
ation is Reſpiration , (if I may ſo call it) that is, 
Compoſition and Diviſion of Parts, cauſed by the 


Self-moving Power of Nature. 


XX XIV. Of Teleſcopes. 


Any Ingenious and Induſtrious Artiſts take 
M much labour and pains in ſtudying the natures 
and figures of Celeſtial objeas, and endeavour to diſ- 
cover the cauſes of their appearances, by Teleſcopes,and 
ſuch like Optick Inſtruments ; but it Artbenot ableto 
inform us truly of the natures of thoſe Creatures that 
are near us; How may it delude us in the ſearch and 
. enquiry we make of thoſe things that are ſo far from 
us? We ſce how Multiplying-glaſles do preſent nu- 
merous pictures of one obje& , which he that has not 
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the experience of the deceitfulnels of ſuch Glaſſes, 
would really think to be ſo many objects. The like De- 
ceitsmay bein other optick Inſtruments, for ought man 
knows. Tis true, we may, perhaps, through a Te- 
leſcope, ſee a Steeplea matter of 20 or 3o milesoff; but 
the ſame can a natural. Eye do, if it be not defedtive, 
nor the medium obſtructed, without the help of any 
ſuch Inſtrument, eſpecially it one ſtand upon a high 
place. But, put the caſe a man ſhould be upon the 
Alps, he would hardly ſee the City of Paris from 
thence, although he looked through a Teleſcope ne- 
ver fo perfe&t, and had no obſtruction to hinder his 
ſight. And truly, the Starrs and Planets are farmore 
diſtant from us, than Paris from the Alps. It is well 
known, that the ſenſe of Sight requires a certain pro- 
portion of diſtance betwixt the Eye and the Objet; 
which being exceeded, it cannot perform its office : 
for, if the obje&t be either too near, or too far off}, the 
fight cannot diſcern it; and, as I have made mention 
in my Philoſophical Letters of the nature of thoſe 
Guns, that according to the proportion of the length 
of the barrel, ſhoot either further or ſhorter ; for the 
barre] muſt have its proportioned length , which be- 
ing exceeded, the Gun will ſhoot ſo much ſhorter as 
the barrel is made longer: ſo may Proſpedtive-glaſles, 
perhaps,dire& the ſenſe of Seeing withina certain com- 
paſs of diſtance; which diſtance, ſurely, theStatrs and 
Planets do far exceed ; I mean ſo, as todiſcern their 
figures 
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figures, as we do of other objeRts that are near us : for, 
concerning their exterior progreſſive motions, we may 
obſerve them with our natural Eyes, as well as through 
Artificial Tubes: Wecan ſeethe Sun's riſing and {et- 
ting, and the progreſſive motion of the Moon, and 
other Planets ; but yet we cannot ſee their natural fi- 
oures, what they are, nor what makes them move; 
for , we cannot perceive progreſ{ive local motion 
otherwiſe, than by change of diſtance , that is, by 
compoſition and diviſion of Parts, which is common- 
ly (though improperly) called changeof Place; and no 
Glaſſesor T ubes can do more. Some affirm, they have 
diſcovered many new dtarrs, never ſeen before, by the 
helpof Teleſcopes; but whether this be true, or not, 
or whether it be onely a deluſion of the Glaſſes, I will 
not diſpute ; for I having no skill, neither in the Art 
of Opticks, nor in Aſtronomy,may chance to err;and 
therefore I will not eagerly athrm what I donot cer- 
tainly know ; I onely endeavour to deliver my judg- 
- ment as Reaſon dire&s me,and not as Senſe informs,or 
rather deludes me ; and I choſerather to follow the 


guidance of regular Reaſon, than of deluding-Art. 


_— 


—_— 


XXXV. Of Rnowledg and Perception mn general. 


= Natural Knowledg and Perception , is the 
| Groundand Principle, not onely of Philoſophy 


both Speculative and Experimental , but of all other 
XN 3 Arts 
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Arts and Sciences , nay, of all the Infinite particular 
actions of Nature ; I thought it not amils to joyn to 
the end of this Part, a full declaration of my opinion 
concerning that Subject. | 

Firſt, Itis to be obſerved, That Matter, Self-moti- 
on, and Selt-knowledg,are inſeparable from each other, 
and make Nature one Material, Self-moving, and Selt- 
knowing Body. To lay inſeparable from each other, in 
my opinion, ſeems as if they were difterent Parts, and 
not different properties of the ſame Part. 

| 2, Nature being Material, isdividable into Parts; 
and being infinite in quantity or bulk , her Parts are 
infinite in number. 

3- No Part can ſubſiſt ſingly, or by it elf, preciſed 
from thereſt ; but they are all parts of one infinite Bo- 
dy; for though ſuch parts may be ſeparated from ſuch 
parts, and joined toother parts, and by this meansmay 
undergo infinite changes, by infinite compoſitions and 
_ diviſions; yetno part can beſeparated from the Body 
of Nature. 

4. And hence it follows, That the Parts of Na- 
tureare nothing elſe but the particular changes of par- 
ticular figures, made by Self-motion. 

5. As therecanbeno annihilation, ſo there can nei- 
ther bea new Creation of the leaſt part or particle of 
Nature, or elſe Nature would not be Infinite. 

6. Natureis purely corporeal or material, and there 
is nothing that belongs to, oris apart of Nature, which 

Is 
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isnot corporeal; ſo that natural and material, or cor- 
poreal , are one and the ſame; and therefore ſpiritual- 
beings, non-beings, mixt-beings, and whatſoever 
diſtintions the Learnd do make, are no ways belong- 
ing to Nature. Neither is there any ſuch thing as 
an Incorporeal motion ; for all ations of Nature are 
corporeal, being,natural; and there can no abſtraction 
be made of Motion or Figure, from Matter or Body. 
but they are inſeparably one thing. Wherefore no ſpi- 
ritual Being, can have local Motion. 

7. AsInfinite Matter is divided into Infinite Parts; 
ſo Infinite Knowledg is divided into infinite particular 
Knowledges; and infinite Self-motion , into infinite 
particular Selt-actions. | 

8. There is no other difference between Self-know- 
Iedg,and particularKnowledges,than betwixt Self-mo- 
tion, and particular Self-a&tions; or betwixt a Whole, 
and its Parts ; a Caule, and its Effecs : for, Self-know- 
| kedgistheGround and Principle of all particular know- 
ledges, as Self-motion is the Ground and Principle of 
all particular aQtions, changes and varieties of natural 
figures. 

9. As Infinite Nature has an infinite Self-motion 
and Self-knowledg; fo every part and patticle hasa par- 
ticular and finite Self-morion and Self-knowledg , by 
which it knowsit (df, andits owna@ions,and perceives 
alſo other partsand actions; whichlateris properly cal- 
ted Perception ; not asif there were two different Prir- 
ciples 
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ciples of knowledg in every particular Creature or 
part of Nature; but they are two different as of 


one and the {ame interior andinherent Selt-knowledg, 
which isa part of Nature's Infinite Self-knowledg. 
10. ThusPerception, or a perceptive knowledg, be- 
longs properly to parts,and may allo be called an exte- 
rior knowledg, by reaſon it extends to exterior objets. 
11, Though Selt-knowledg is theground and prin - 
ciple of all particular knowledges and perceptions; yet, 
Self-motion, finceit is the cauſe of all the variety of na- 
tural figures, and of the various compoſitions and di- 
viſions of parts; itisalſothe cauſe of all perceptions. 
x2. As there is a double degree of corporeal Selt- 
motion, viz. Rational and Senſitive; fo there is alſo 
a doubledegree of Perception, Rational and Senſitive. 
13. AWhole may knowits Parts;and an InfiniteaFi- 
nite;butno particalar part can know its whole, nor one 
finitepart,that which is infinite: I ſay,no particular part; 
for , when parts are regularly compoſed, they may by 
a ceneral Conjundtion or Union of their particular 
Knowledges and Perceptions, know more, and fo judg 
more probably of the W hole, or of IaGaie; ; andal- 
though by the diviſion of parts, thoſe compoſed know- 
ledges and perceptions, may be broke aſunder like a 
ruined Houſe or Caſtle, Kingdom or Government ; 
yet ſomeof theſame Materials may chancetobe put to 
the ſame uſes , and ſome may be joined to thoſe that 
formerly employed themſelves other ways. And hence 


F con- 
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I conclude, T hat no particular Parts are bound to cer- 
rain particular ations, no morethan Nature her {elf , 
whichis ſelf-moving Matter; for,as Nature is full of va- 
ricty of motions or aCtions, ſoare her Parts; or elſe ſhe 
could not be ſaid {elf-moving, if ſhe were bound to cer- 
tain aCtions,and had not liberty to move as ſhe pleaſes: 
for, though God, the Author of Nature, has order- 
dered her, ſo that ſhe cannot work beyond her own na- 
ture, that is, beyond Matter ; yet has ſhe freedom to 
moveas ſhe will ; neither can it be certainly affirmed, 
that the ſucceſſive propagation of the feveral ſpecies 
of Creatures, is decreed and ordained by God, fo that 
Nature muſt of neceſſity work to their continuation, 
and can do no otherwiſe ; but human ſenſe and reaſon 
may obſerve, that the ſame Parts keep notalways tothe 
fame particular Adtions, fo asto moveto the ſame ſpe- 
cies or figures; for, thoſe parts that join in the compo- 
ſition of an Animal, alter their ations in its diffolution, 
andin the framing of other figures; {# that the ſame 
Parts which were joined in oneparticular Animal,may, 


when they diſſolve from that compoſed figure, join le- 


verally tothe compoſition of other figures; as for ex- | 


ample, of Minerals, Vegetables, Elements, &c. and 
ſome may join with ſome ſorts of Creatures, and fome 
withothers, and ſo produce Creaturesof different ſorts, 
when as before they were all united in: one particular 
Creature: for, particular Partsare not bound to work 
ormove to a certain particularaion, but they work 


Y according: 
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cording to the wiſdom and liberty of Nature, which 
IS onely bound by the "Omnipotent God's Deare: 
not to work beyond her ſelf , that is , beyond Matter: 
and ſince Matter is dividable, Naturei is-neceſſitated to 
move in Parts;for Matter can be without Parts,no more 
than Parts can be without a W hole ; neither can Na- 
ture, being material, make her ſelf void of figure; nor 
can ſhe reſt, being ſelf-moving ; but ſhe is bound to 


divide and compoſe her ſeveral Parts into ſeveral parti- 
cular figures,and diſſolve and change thole figures again 


infinite ways: All which proves the variety of Nature, 
which is ſo great, that even in one and the ſame ſpecies, 
none of the particularsreſemble one another ſo much, 
as not tobe diſcerned from each other. 

"But to return toKnowledg and Perception : I fay, 
They are general and fundamental aQions of Nature; 
it being not probable that the infiniteparts of Nature 
ſhould movelo variouſly , nay, {oorderly and metho- 
dically as theyQo, without knowing what they do, or 
why, and whether they move;and therefore all particu- 
lar actions whatſoever in Nature,as Reſpiration, Dige- 


ſtion, Sympathy, Antipathy, Diviſion, Compoſition, 


* Preſſure, Re-aGtion, &>c. are all particular perceptive 


and knowing aQtions: for, if aPart bedivided fromo- 
ther Parts, both are ſenſible of their diviſion: The like 
may befaidofthecompoſition of Parts: and asfor Preſ- 


ſureand Re-aQion,they-areas knowing and perceptive 


as ay other particulara&tions;- but yet this does not 


prove 
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prove, that they arethe principle of perception, and 
that there sno perception but what is made by Preſlure 
and Re-aQtion ; orthat atleaſt they are the ground of 
Animal perception ; for as they are no more bur par- 
ticular ations, ſo they have but particular perceptions: 
and although all Motion is ſenſible, yet no part is ſen- 
ſible but by own motions in its own parts ; that is, no 
corporeal motion is ſenſible but of or by it ſelf. There - 
fore when a man moves a ſtring , or toflesa ball , the 
ſtring or ball is no more ſenſible of 'the motion of the 
hand, than the hand is of the motion of the ſtring or 
ball; but the hand is onely an occaſion that the ſtring 
or ball moves thusor thus. I will not fay , but that it 
may have ſome perceptionof the hand according to the 
nature of its own figure ; but it does not move by the 
hand's motion , but by its own: for, there can beno 
Motion imparted, without Matter or Subſtance. 
Neither can I certainly affirm, thatall Perception con- 

fiſts in patterning out exterior objects; for, although the 
perception of our human ſenſes is made that way, yet 
Nature's aQions being ſo various, I dare not conclude 
from thence , that all the perceptions of the.infinitely 
various parts and figures of Nature are all made after 
theſame manner. Neverthelels, it is probable to ſenſe 
andreaſon, that the infinite parts of Nature have not 
onely interior Self-knowledg, but allo exterior percep- 
tions of other figures or parts, and their ations ; by 
reaſon there is a perpetual commerce and intercourſe 
Y 2 between 
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between parts and parts ; and the chief ations of Na- 
ture, are Compoſition and Divifion, which produceall 
the variety of Nature ; which 'proves, there mult of 
neceſſity be perception between parts and parts: bur, 
how all theſe particular perceptions are made, no par- 
ticular Creature is able to know, by reaſon of their va- 
riety ; for, as the ations of Nature vary, ſodothe per- 
ceptions. Therefore it is abſurd -ro confine all per- 
ception of Nature, either to Preſſure and Re adtion, 
or to the Animal-kind of perception; ſince evenin one 
andthe ſame Animal Senſe;(as for example, of Secing) 
there arenumerous perceptions: for , every motion of 
the Eye , were it nomorethana hairs: breadrh , cauſes 


a ſeveral perception: beſides, it is not onely the Five 


Organsin an Animal, but every part and particle of his 
Body,that has a peculiar knowledgand perception, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts of Self-moving Matter; which if ſo, 
then a Looking-glaſs , that patterns out the faceof a 
Man; and a Man's Eye, that patterns again the copy 
from the Glaſs, cannot be faid to have the ſame per- 
ception; by eaibi a Glaſs; and an Animal / are dif- 
ferent ſorts of Creatures: for, though a piece of 
Wood, Stone, or Metal, may have a perceptive 
knowledg of Man, yet it hathnot a Man' s perception; 
becauſe itis a Vegetable, or Mineral, and cannot have 
an Animal-knowledg or perception , no more than 
the Eyepatterning out a Tree or Stone, can be ſaid to 
havea Vegetable or Mineral perceptioh ; nay, when 
one 
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one Animal (as for example, one Man) perceives ano- 
ther, he doth not perceive his knowledg ; for, it is one 
thing to perceive the exterior figure of a Creature, and 
another thing to perceive its interior, proper, and in- 
nate aQions : allo, it is one thing to perceive exterior 
objeRts, and another to receive knowledg: for, no part 
can give away toanother its inherent and proper parti- 
cularnature; neither can onepart make it ſelf another 
part; it may imitate ſome actions of anotherpart, but 
not make itſelt theſame part : which proves, that each 
part muſt have its own knowledg and perception, ac- 
cording to its own partigalar nature: for, though (e- 
veral parts may have the like perceptions, yet they are 


not the ſame ; and although the exterior figures of ſome 


objets may be alike, yet the perceptions may be quite 
different. 'Tis true, Senſitive and Rational knowledg, 
isgeneral and infinite in Nature; but every part being 
finite , can have but a finite and particular knowledg, 
and that according tothe nature of its particular figure ; 
for, asnot all Creatures, although they be compoſed of 
one Matter , are alike in their figures ; ſonot all can 
havethe like knowledges and perceptions, though they 
haveall Self-motion : for, particular Creatures and A- 
Qions, are bur effeRs of the onely Infinite Self-moving 
Matter,and foare particular perceptions; and although 
they are different, yet the difference of effects does not 
argue different Cauſes;but oneand the ſame Caule may 


produce ſeveral-and different Effeds; ſo that although 
FL -9 there 
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therebe infinite different motions in Nature , yet they 
are all but motions, and cannot differ from each other 
in being Motions, or Self-moving parts; and although 
there be infinite, ſeveral, and different perceptions, yet 
they areall perceptions; for the Effeds cannot alter the 
Cauſe, but the Cauſe may alter the Effe&ts. Wherefore 
rational and ſenſitive corporeal motions,cannot change 
from being motions, though they may change from 
moving thus, to move thus; nor perceptions from 
being perceprions,though they may change from being 
ſuch or ſuch particular perceptions ; for the change is 
onely in particulars , not in ghe ground or principle, 
which continues always theſame. The truth is, as it is 
impoſſible that one figure ſhould be another figure, or 
one part another part; fo likewiſe it is impoſſible, that 
the perception of onepart ſhould be the perception of 
another ; but being in parts, they muſt be ſeveral; and 
thoſe parts being different, they muſt be different allo ; 
but ſomeare more different than others : for, the per- 
ceptions of Creatures of different ſorts, as, for example, 
of a V egetable and an Animal, are moredifferent than 
the perception of particulars of one ſort, or of onecom- 
poſed figure : for, as there is difference in their interior 
natures, ſoin their perceptions; ſo that a Mineral or 
Vegetable that perceives the figure of an Animal, has 
no more the perception of an Animal,thanan Animal 
which perceives or patterns out the figure of a Mineral 
or Vegetable, has the perceptions of thoſe Creatures; 
for 
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for example, when a manlies upon a ſtone, or leans on 
atree, or handles and touches water, &«c. although 
theſe parts be ſo cloſely joined to each other , yet their 
perceptions are quite different; for the man onely 
knows what he feels , or ſees, or hears, or ſmells, or 
taſteth, but knows not what ſenſe or perception thoſe 
parts have ; nay, heisſo far from that, that even one 
part of his body dothnot know the ſenſeand percepti- 


on of another partof his body : as for example, one of 
his hands knows not the ſenſe and perception ofhis other 


hand; nay, one part of his hand knows not the per- 
ception of another part of the ſamehand: for, as the 
corporeal figurative motions differ , ſo do particular 
knowledges and perceptions: and although ſenſitive 
and rational knowledg is general and infinite in in- 
finite Nature, yet every part being finite, has but 
finite and particular perceptions: beſides, percepti- 
on being but an EffeR, and not a Caule, is more vari- 
ous in particulars: for, although Creatures are com- 
poſed of rational and ſenſitive Matter, yet their percep- 
tions arenot alike;neither can the Effe alter the Caule; 
for, though the ſeveral aQions of ſenſitiveand rational 
Matter be various, and make ſeveral perceptions, yet 
they.cannot make ſevetal kinds of ſenſitiveand rational 
Matter ; but when as perceptionschange, the parts of 
the ſenſitive and rational Matter remain the ſame in 
themſelves; that is, they donot change from being ſen- 
| fitiveor rational parts ,} although they may make nu- 
merons 
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merous perceptions m their particular Parts, according 
to the yariouschanges of Self-motion. 

But-ſome may lay, If the particular parts of one com- 
poſed figure, be ſo ignorant of each other s knowledg, 
as I have expreſſed, How can they agree in ſome ation 
of the whole figure, where they muſt all be employed, 
and work agreeably to one effet? As for example, 
W henthe Mind deſigns togo to ſuch a place, or do 
ſucha work, How can all the Parts agree in the per- 
forming of thisa&, if they be ignorant of each others 
actions? I anſwer: Although every Part's knowledg 
and perception, is its own, and not another's, ſo that 
every Part knows by its own knowledg, and perceives 
by itsown perception; yet it doth not follow from 
thence, T hatno Parthasany moreknowledg than'of it 
{elf , or of its'own aQtions : for, asT ſaid before, it is 
well to be obſerved; That there being an entercourſe 
and commerce, as allo an acquaintance and agreement | 
between Parts and Parts , there muſt alfoof necellity 
be ſome knowledg or perception betwixt them, thatis, - 
one Part muſt be able toperceive another Part, and the 
action of that ſame Part; for, whereloever is life and 
knowledg, thatis, ſenſe and reaſon, there-isalſo per- 
ception; and. chough no Part of Nature can havean | 
_ abſolute knowledg,yeritis neitherablolutely ignorant; 
but it hasa/particular knowleds, and particular percep- 
tions, according to the natureof its own innate and in- 
terior figure. In ſhore; As there are are ſeveralkinds, 
ſorts, 
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ſorts and particular perceptions, and particular ipno- 
rances between parts, ſo there are more general percep- 
tions between fomc parts, than between others: the 
like of ignorance: all whichis according to the various 
ations of corporeal ſelf-motion : But yet no part can 
havea thorow perception of all other parts and their 
a&tions, or be ſure that that part which it perceives, has 
the like perception of itagain: for, ohe part may per- 
ceive another part, and yet this part may beignorant 
of that part, and its perception : For example, my Eye 
perceivesan objeR, but that objeR isnot neceſſitated to 
perceive my Eye again: alſo my Eye may perceive the 
pattern of it ſelf made in a Looking-glaſs, and yet be 
ignorant whether the Glaſs do the like. Again , when 
two parts touch each other, one part may perceive the 
other, and yet be ignorant whether t'other does the 
like: Forexample, A Man joins both his hands toge- 
| ther; they may have perception of each other , and 
yet be ignorant of eachother's perception ; and, mot 
commonly, one part judges ofanother's perception by 
its own ; for, when one man perceives. the ations of 
another man, he judges by thoſe ations, whar percep- 
tions he has ; ſo that judgmentis bur a comparing of 
a&ions: for, as likeneſs of interior motioris makesSym- 
pathy, fo comparing of a&ions makes Judgment, to 
know and diftinguiſh what is alike, and whats not. 
Therefore perception of exterior objedts ,” though tt 
proceeds from an interior principle of Selt- knowledg, 
Z yet 
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yet i t is nothing elſe but an obſervation of exterior 
parts -or aGtions ; ſo that parts in their ſeveral com- 
politionsanddiviſions, may have ſeveral perceptions of 
each other , according to thenatureof their figurative 
corporeal motions:-and although each part's knowledg 
is its own , yet parts may have as much knowledg of 
each al. as they can perceive, or obſerve of each 
other; for, the perceptive motions of one part, may 
inform thembves of the actions of other parts. The 
truth is, every particular part has its own motion's fi- 
gures, ſenſe and reaſon, which by a -conjunCtion or 
compoſition of parts, ike a general knowledg : for, 
as:the diviſion of parts cauſes a general obſcurity ; fo 
compoſition of parts makes a general knowledg and 
underſtanding: and asevery part hasſelf-motion, ſo it 
has ſelf- knowledg and perception. 

Burt it is to be obſerved, T hat fince there is adouble_ 
perception in the infinite Parts of Nature, Senſitive 
and Rational ; the perception and information of the 
rational parts is more general, than of the ſenſitive,they 
being the moſt prudent, deſigning and governing parts 
of Nature, not ſo muchencumbred with labouring on 
the inanimate parts of Matter, as the ſenſitive : 'There- 
fore the rational partsina compoſed figure , or united 
ation, may ſooner have a general knowledg and in- 
formation of the whole,than the ſenſitive, whoſe know- 
ledg is more particular: As for example, A man may 


have apain in one of theparts-of his body , although 
the 
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the perception thereof: is made by the ſenſitive Corpo- 
real motions in that ſame part, yet the next adjoining 
ſenſitive parts may be ignorant thereof , when as all-the 
rational parts of the whole body may nk notice of it. 
Thus therational parts having a moregeneral acquain- 
tance than the ſenſitive, and being alſo the deſigning 
andarchiteQonical parts,they employ the ſenfirive parts 
to work to the ſame effeR; but thele are not always rea- 
dy toobey , but force ſometimes the Rational to obey 
them, which we call Irregularity ; which is nothing 
but an oppoſition or ſtrife between parts: As for ex- 
ample, Aman deligris to employ the exterior ſtrength 
andaQtion of his exterior parts; but if through irregu. 
larity, the legsand arms be weak, the ſtomack ſick, the 
head full of pain; they will not agree to the executing 
of the commands of the Rational Parts. Likewiſe, the 
mind endeavours often to keep the ſenſitive motions of 
the body fromdiflolution; but they many times follow 
the Mode, and imitare other obje&s, or cauſe a di{- 
ſolution or diviſion of that compoſed figure by volun 
tary actions. 

Thus the Senfitiveand Rational Motions do often- 
times croſs and oppoſe each other: for, although {e- 
veral parts are united in one body, yet are they not al” 
ways bound toagree in one aQtion; norcan it beother- 
wiſe; for, were there no diſagreement between them, 
there would be no irregularities , and conſequently no 
pain or ſickneſs, nor no diſſolution of any natural fi- 
oure. L 2 And 
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And ſuch an agreement and diſagreement, is not 
onely betwixt the rational and ſenſitiveparts, but allo 
betwixt the rational and rational, the ſenſitive and 
ſenſitive. For ſome rational Parts, may in one compo- 
ſed figure, have oppoſite aftions; As for example, the 
Mind of man may be divided, ſoas to hate one per- 
ſon, and loveanother: nay, hate and love one and 
the ſame perſon, for ſeveral things, at the ſame time: 
as alſo, rejoice and grieve at the ſame time. For ex- 
ample ; A Man has two Sons,oneis kill d in the W arrs, 
and theother comes home with victory and honour ; 
the Father grieves for the ſlain Son, and rejoices for 
the victorious Son: for, the Mind being material, is di- 
vidableas well as compoſable; and therefore its Parts 
may as well oppoſe each other, as agree; for, agree- 
ment and friendſhip is made by compoſition, and dil- 
agreement by diviſion; and ſenſe and reaſon is cither 
ſtronger or weaker , by compoſition or diviſion , re- 
oularity or irregularity; for a greater number of Parts 
may overpower a leſs : alſo, there are advantages and 
diſadvantages amongſt Parts, according to the ſeveral 
ſorts of corporeal figurative motions ; ſo that ſome 


, forts of corporeal motions, although fewer ot weaker, 


may overpower others that are more numerous and 
ſtrong; but the rational being the moſt ſubtil, aQive, 
obſerving and inſpeftive Patts , have, for the moſt 
part, mote power over the ſenſitive, than the ſenſitive 


haveover them ; which makes that they; for the: moſt 
paſt, 
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part, work regularly , and cauſe all the orderly and 
regular compoſitions, diflolutions , changes and varie- 
ties in the infinite Partsof Nature: Beſides, their per - 
ception and obſervation. being more general, it laſts 
longer; for,the rational continue the Perception of the 
paſt aQions of the ſenſitive, when as the ſenſit tive keep 
no ſuch Records. 

Some lay, I hat Perceptionis made by the Idea's of 
exterior objeQs entring into theorgansof the Sentient; 
but this opinion cannot be probable to ſenſe and rea- 


ſon: For, firſt, It Idea's ſubſiſt of themſelves, then they 


muſt have their own figures; and fo the figures of the 
objets would not beperceived, but onely the figuresof 
the Idea's. Bur if thoſe Idea's be the figures of the ob- 
jets themlelves, then by entring into our Senſories, the 
obje&s would loſethem; for one ſingle objeR, can have 
no more but one exterior figure at one time , which 
ſurelyit cannot loſe and keep,at oneand the ſame time, 
But if it beaprintof the obje& onthe Air, it isimpol- 
ble there.could be ſuch ſeveral forts of Printsas there 
are Perceptions, without anotable contuſion. Beſides, 
whenlI conſider the little Paſſages, ( as inthe ſenſe of 
Touch) the Pores of the fleſh,through which they muſt 
enter, I cannot readiy believe it: nay, the Motions 
and Prints would grow ſo weak, and faint in their jour- 
ney, eſpecially if the obje@ bea great way off ,as they 
would becomeof no effet. Bur if their opinion be, 


That Idea's can change and alter, then all immaterial 
L 3 ſubſtan- 
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ſubſtances may do the ſame, and ſpirits may change 
and alter into ſeveral immaterial figures; which, in 
my opinion cannot be: for, what is ſupernatural , is 
unalterable ; and therefore the opinion of Idea's in per- 
ception, isas irregular, asthe opinion of ſenſlels Atoms 
in the framing of a Regular World. 

Again, Someof our Modern Philoſophers are of 
opinion, That the ſubjet wherein Colour and Image 
areinherent, is not the obje& or thing ſeen; for Image 
and Colour, fay they, may be there nhoe the thing 
ſeen, is not: As for example, The Sun, and other vi- 
ſible objeQts, by reflexion.in W ater or Glaſs ; fo that 
there is nothing without us, really, which wecall Image 
or Colour: for the Image or Colour, is butan appa- 
rition untous, of the motion and agitation which the 
obje& works in the brain or ſpirits ; and divers times 
men ſeedireAMly the ſame obje& double, as two Can- 
dles for one, and the like. To which I anſwer , That 
all this doth not prove that the objet is not perceived, 
or that an obje& can be without Image or Cglour , or 
that figure and colour are not the ſame with the objet; 
butit proyes, that the objeR enters not the Eye, but is 
onely patterned out by the perceptive motions in the 
' optick ſenle; for therefle&ion of the Sun in Water or 
Glaſs, is buta Copy of the Original, made by the figu- 
rative perceptive motions in the Glaſs.or Water,which 
may pattern out anobje& as well as wedo; which Co- 
py is patterned outagain by our optick perception,and 
| ſo 
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ſo one Copy is made by another. Thetruth is, Our 
optick ſenſe could not perceiveeither the Original , ot 
Copy of an exterior obje&, if itdid not make thole fi- 
gures inits own parts : and therefore figure and colour 


are bothin the Obyec, and the Eye; and nor, as they 


ſay, neither in the ObjeR, nor in the Eye: for, though 


[ grant thatonething cannot be in two places at once, 
yet there may be ſeveral Copies made of one Original, 
in ſeveral parts, which are ſeveral places, at one and the 
ſame time; whichis more probable , than that figure 
and colour ſhould neither be in the Obje&, nor in the 
Eye ; or, according totheir own words, that figure and 
Colour ſhould be there , where the thing ſeen is not; 
which is to ſeparateit fromthe ObjeR, a thing againſt 
all poſſibility, ſenſe and reaſon; or elle, thata fubſtance- 
Jeſs and denſleſs Motion , ſhould make a progreſſive 
journey from theObyet to theSentient,and thereprint, 
figure and colour upon the optick ſenſe, by a bare agita- 
tion or concuſſion, ſo that the perception or apparition 
(as they call it) of an Obje&, ſhouldonely be accord- 
ing to the ſtroke the Agitation makes: Asforexample, 
the perception of Light,after fuch a manner, fiugre after 
fuch, and colour after another: for, if Motion be no 
ſubſtanceor body,and beſides, void of ſenſe, not know- 
ing what it aQs, I cannot conceive how it ſhould make 
ſuch different ſtrokes upon both the ſenfitive organ, and 
the brain, andall ſo orderly , that every thing 1s per- 
ceived differently and diſtinaly. 'I ruly , this opinion 


IS 
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is like Epicurws sof Atoms; buthow ablurd it is to make 
ſenſleſs Corpulcles, thecauſeof Senſe and Reaſon and 
conſequently of perceptian, is obvious to everyone's 
apprehenſion, and needs nodemonſtration, 

Next , as Colour, according to their opinion, is 
- not inherentany otherwiſe in the objeR, but by an ef- 
fe thereof upon us, cauſed by ſuch a motion in the 
objze&; fo, neither (lay they) is Sound in the thing 
we hear, but in our ſelves: for, as 4 man may lee, {0 
he may heardouble, ortreble, by multiplication of Ec- 
choes, which areSounds as well as the Original; and 
not being in oneand the {ame place, cannot be inhe- 


rent in the Body ; for the Clapper has no Sound in it, 
but Motion, and maketh motion in the inward parts of 


the Bell : neither has the Bell Motion, but Sound, and 
imparts motion totheAir,theAir again imparts motion 
to the ear and nerves, until it comes to the brain, which 
has Motion, not Sound: from the brain it rebounds 
 backinto the nerves outward, and then itbecomes an 
apparition without, which we call Sound. But, good 
Lord! what a confuſion would all this produce, if it 
werethus! What need isthere of imparting Motion, 
when Nature .can do jt a much caſter way. I won- 
der how rational men can believe that Motion can 
be imparted without Matter : Next, that all this can 
be done in an inſtant: Again, that it is the Organ of 
the Sentientthatmakes Colour,Sound,and thelike,and 
that they are not really inhetent in the objeRit (elf. For | 
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| were there no men to perceive ſuch or ſuch a colour, fi- 
gure or ſound; can we rationally think that Objea 
would have no colour, figure, nor ſound at all? I 
will not ſay, I hat there is no Preſſure or Re-aRion;but 
they do not make Senſe or Reaſon: ſeveral parts may 
produce ſeveral effects by their ſeveral compoſitions;but 
yet this does not prove that there can be no perception 
but by preſſure upon the Organ, and conſequently the 
Brain;and that the thing perceived,isnotreally exiſtent 
in the ObjeR, buta bare apparition tothe Sentient : the 
Clapper gives no Motion to the Bell , but both the 
Clapper, and the Bell, haveeachtheir own Motion, by 
which they a& in ſtriking each other ; and theconjun- 
Rion of ſuch or ſuch parts, makes a real Sound, were 
thereno Earto hear it. 

Again, Concerning the Senſe of Touch , the heat, 
ſay they, we feel from the Fire, is in us; for it is quite 
different from thatin the Fire : our heat is pleaſure, or 
pain, according as1t 1s, great or moderate; but in the 
Coal there is no ſuch thing. I anſwer: They are fo far 
inthe right, that the Heat we feel, is made by the per- 
ceptive motions of, andin our own parts, and not by 
the Fite's partsaQing upon us: bur yet, if the Fire were 
notreally ſach a thing asit is, that is, a hotand burning 
Body, ourferiſe would not fo readily-figure it out, as it 
does: whichprovesit isa real copy of a real objeR, and 
nota'meer fantaſm, or bare imparted motion from the 
objeQ to the ſentient;made by preſſure and re-aQion: 
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for if ſo, the fire would waſte in a moment of time, by 
imparting ſo much motion to ſo many Sentients; be- 
ſides, the ſeveral ſtrokes which the ſeveral imparted 
motions make upon the ſentient, and the re-aQtion from 
the ſentient to the exterior parts, would cauſe fuch a 
ſtrong and confuſed agitation in the Sentient, that it 
would rather occaſion the Body to diſſolve through the 
irregularities of ſuch forced motions. But having dif- 
courled enough of this ſubject heretofore, I will add no 
more, -but refer both their, and my own opinions, to 
the -adicious and impartial Reader: Onely concern- 
ing Fire, becauſe they believe it is the onely ſhining 
Body upon Earth , I will ſay this: If it were true, 
then :Glow-worms Tail, and Cars Eyes, mult be 
fireallo ; which yet Expeticnce makes'us believe other- 
wile. 

Astor Sleep , they call it a privation of thea& of 
denſe: Towhich I can no ways give my conſent, be- 
cauſcT believeſenſe tobea perpetual corporeal ſelf. mo- 
tion, without any reſt. Neither'do 41 think the ſenſes 
can be lockt up in ſleep : for, if they be fel-moving, 
they cannot be ſhut up; it being as,impoſlible to de- 
prive {elf-motionof;afting,astodeltroy its nature; but 
if ithey'/havenoſclf-motion , they need no locking up 
at all, becauſe iit-would be thair.nature:toreſt, as be- 


| lngmoydleſs. Jnſhort, Senſebcing Selmotion., can 


mither reſt-or-ceaſe; doriwhat they-call Cellation , as 
nothing elſe butan ahcration of corporcal ſelf-motion: 
| | _ and 
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and thus Ceſlation will require as much a ſelf-moving 
Agent, asall other ations of Nature. 

_ Laſtly, ſay they, It is impoſſible for ſenſe to imagine 
athing paſt; for ſenſe is onely of things preſent. I an- 
{wer, 'Tistrue, by reaſon the ſenſrive corporeal moti- 
ons work on,andwith the parts of inanimateMatter;ne- 
vertheleſs, when a repetition ismade ofthe ſame aQons, 
and the ſame parts , itis a ſenſitive retnembrance; and 
thus is alſo Experience made; which proves, there is 
a ſenſitive perception and ſelf-knowledg , becauſe the 
. fenſesare well acquainted with thoſe objets they have 
often figured or patterned out: And to give afurther 
demonſtration thereof , weſee that the ſenſes are ama- 
zed, and ſometimes frighted at ſuch objects as are un- 
uſual, or have never been preſented to them before. In 
ſhort, Conception, Imagination, Remembrance, Ex- 

rience, Obſervation, and the like, are all made by 
corporeal , ſelf-knowing, perceptive ſelf-motion, and 
not by inſenſible,irrational, dull, and moyelels Matter. 


| —_ — — — 


XXXVL Of the different Perceptions of Senſe and 
Reaſon. | 7] 


FJ: declared inthe former diſcourſe, that there 
is a double Perception in all Parts of Nature,to 
wit, Rational and Senſitive;fome might ask, How theſe 
two degrees of Motions work; whether differently 
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no nectſlity that they ſhould always work together to 


or unitedly in every part, to one and the ſame percep- 


tion. | 
I anſwer: Thatregularly , the Animal perception 
of exterior objeQs,is made by its own {enfitive,rationa], 
corporeal and figurative motions; the ſenſitive pat- 
terning out the figureoraQion of an outward objec in 
the ſenſitive organ; and the Rational making a figure of 
the ſameobjet in their own ſubſtance; ſo that both the 


- rational and ſenſitivemotions, work to oneand the ſame 


perception, and that at the ſamepoint of time, and, as 
it were, by onea@; but yet it is tobe obſerved , that 
many times they do not. move together to one and the 
ſame perception; for, the {enſitiveand rational motions 
do many times move differently even in one and the 
ſame part: Asfor therational , they being not incum- 
bred with any other parts of Matter , but moving in 
their own degree, are not at all bound to work always 
with the ſenſitive, as is evident in the production of 
Fancies, Thoughts, Imaginations , Conceptions, e>c. 
whicharefigures madeonely by the Rational Motions 
in their own matter or ſubſtance, without the help of the 
ſenſitive; and theſenfitive, alchough they. do not com- 
monly work without the rational, yet many times they 
do ; and ſometimes both the rational and ſenſitive work 
without patterns, tharis, voluncarily, and by rotgand 
ſometimes the ſenſitive take patterns from:the rational, 
as inthe inventionof Arts, or:the like ;; ſo that PRES 


the 
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the ſame perception. Concerning the perception of 
. exterior objets, I will give an inſtance,. where both 
the rational and ſenſitive motions do work differently, 
and not to the ſame perception ; Suppole a man be in 
a deep contemplative ſtudy, and ſome-body touch or 
pinch him, it happens oft thathe takes no noticeat all 
of it, nor doth feel it; when as yet his touched or 
pinched parts are ſeuſible, or havea ſenſirive perception 
thereof; alſoa man doth often ſee orhear ſomething, 
withont minding or taking notice thereof, eſpecially 
when his thoughts are buſily employed abour ſome o- 
ther things ; which proves, that his Mind , orrational 
motions, work quite coanother perception than his ſen- 
fitive do. Bur ſome perhaps will ſay , Becauſe there is 
a thorow mixture of animate (rational and ſenſitive) 
and inanimate matter , and fo cloſe and inſeparable a 
union and conjundtion betwixt them, that it is impoſſi- 
ble they ſhould work differently, or not rogeth : Be- 
ſides, the alledged example doth not prove, that the 
rational and ſenſitive motions in one and the ſame part 
that is couched or pinched, or in the organ which hears 
or {ceth , do not work together, but proves onely, that 
the ſenſitive motions of the touched partt or organ,and 
the rational motionsin the head or brain, do not work 
together ; when as, nevertheleſs, although a man takes 
nonotice of another man'stouching or pinching, the 
rational motions of that ſame part may perceive it. T'o 
which Lanſwer : Firſt , I do'not deny that there is a 
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cloſe conjun&ion and commixture of both the rational 
and ſenſitive parts in every body or creature , andthar 
they are always moving and aQting ; but I deny that 
they arealways moving to the ſame perception: for to 
be, and move together , and to move together to the 
ſame perception, are two different things. Next, al- 
though I allow that there are particular, both rational 
and ſenſitive figurative motions in every part and par- 
ticle of the body ; yetthe Rational being more obſer- 
ving and inſpeQive than the Senſitive, as being the de- 
ſigningand ordering-parts, may ſooner have a general 
information and knowledg of all other rational parts of 
the'compoſed figure, and mayall unitedly work tothe 
conceptions or thoughts of the muſing and contem- 
plating-man;ſothat his rational motions in the pinched 
part of his body, may work to his interior conceptions; 
and the ſenſitive motions of the ſamepart, to the exte- 
rior perception : for, although I ſay in my Philoſophi- 
cal Opinions, That all Thoughts, Fancies , Imagi - 
nations , Conceptions, &*c. are madein the Head, and 
all Paſſionsin the Heart : ;yet] do not mean, that all ra- 
tional figurative ations, are onely conkiied to the 
Head, and to the Heart, dad are in no other partsof the 
Body of an Animal, or Man; for ſurely , I believe 
there; is ſenſe and ie ,or ſenſitive and rational know- 
. ledg, not onely in all Creatures, but in every part of 
every particular Creature. Bur ſince the ſenſitive 
Organs in man are joined in that part which is named 


the 
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the Head; we believe thatall knowleds lies in the Head, 
by reaſon the other parts of the Body do not ſee as the 
Eyes, nor hearas the Ears, nor {mell as the Noſe, nor 
talt asthe Tongue, cc. All which makes us prefer the 
rational and ſenſitive motions thatwork to thoſe percep- 
tions in the mentioned organs , before the motions in 
the other parts of the Body ; when as yet theſe are no 
teſs rational and(enfible than they , although the aQti- 
ons of their ſenſitive and rational perceptions, are after 
another manner : for, the motions of digeſtion,growth, 
decay, &c. areasfenfible, and as rational, as thoſe 
five ſenſitive organs, or the Head; and the Heart, Liver, 
Lungs, Spleen, Stomack, Bowels, and the reſt, know as 
well their Office and FunQtions, and are as ſenſible of 
their pains, diſeaſes , conſtitutions, tempers, nouriſh- 
ments, &c. as the eyes, ears,noſtrils, tongue, &c. know 
their particular ations and perceptions: for, although 
no particular part can know the Ifffinite parts of Na- 
ture, yet every part may know it ſelf, and its own a&ti- 
ons, as being ſelf-moving. And therefore, the Head or 
Brains.cannot ingroſsall knowledg to themlelves; but 
the other parts of the Body have asmuch in the defi ign- 
ingand production of a Creature, as the Brain has in 
the produdtion of a Thought ; for Children are not 
produced by thoughts,no more than digeſtion or nou- 
riſhment is nk bythe Eyes, or the making of 
blood by theears, arthe ſeveral appetites of the Body, 


by the five exterior denfitive organs : Put, although 
all 
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all,( interior, as well as exterior ) parts of the Body 
have their particular knowledges and perceptions, dit- 

ferent from thoſe of the Head,and the five ſenſitive Or- 
oans; and thehead'sand organ's knowledg and percep- 
tion are differing from them; nevertheleſs, they have 
acquaintance or correſpondence with each other: for, 
when the ſtomack has an appetite to food , the mouth 
and hands endeavour to ſerve it, and the legs are wik 
ling to run for it: The ſamemay befaid of other Ap- 
petites: Allo, in caſe of Oppreſſion , when one part 
of the Body is oppreſſed, or in diſtreſs; all the other 
parts endeavour to relieve that diſtreſſed or afflicted 
part. Thus, although there. is difference between 
the particular ations, knowledges, and perceptions of 
every part, which cauſes an ignorance betwixt them; 


yet, by reaſon there is knowledg and perception in eve- 


ry part, by which each part doth not onely know it 
ſelf, and its own 4Rtions; but has alſo a perception of 
ſome aQions of its neighbouring parts: it cauſes a ge- 
neral intelligence and information betwixt the parti- 
cular parts of a compoſed figure: which information 


and intelligence , as I have mentioned 'heretofore , is 


more general betwixt the rational, than the ſenſitive 


parts: : for, though boththe ſenſitiveand rational parts 


are lo cloſely intermixt; thatthey may have knowledg 
of each other; yet the ſenſitive parts are-not ſo gene- 
rally knowing of the concerns of a compoſed figure, as 
the rational; by reaſon the rational 'are more free and 
at 
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at liberty than the ſenſitive , whichare more incumbred 
with working on, and with the inanimateparts of Mat- 
ter; andtherefore it may very well be, that a man in a 
deep contemplative ſtudy,doth notalways feelwhen he 
is pinched or touched ; becauſe all the rational motions 
of his body concurr or join to the conception of his 
muſing-thonghts; ſo that only the ſenſitive motions in 
that part, do work to the perception of T ouch ; when 
as the rational, even of the ſame part, may work to the 
conception of his T houghts. Beſides, it happeneth oft, 
thatrhereis not alwaysan apreement betwixt'the Rati- 
onal and Senſitive Motions, evenin the ſame -patts;for 
the Rational may move regularly, and the Senfiriveir« 
regularly ; or, the Senſitive may move regularly, and 
the Rational irregularly : nay, often thereare irregu- 
larirtes and difagreements in the ſame degree of moti- 
ons, asbetwixt Rational and Rational, Senſitive atid 
Senſitive: and although it be proper tor the Rational to 
inform the Senſitive, yetthe Senſitive do often inform 
the Rational; onely they cannotgiveluch a general ir. 
formation as the Rational : for oneR ational Part carr 
inform all other Rational Parts in a moment of time, 
and by onea&: And therefore Rational Knowledg i fs 
not onely in the Head or Brains, bar in every part or 

particle of the Body. 1 
Some Learned conceive, That alt knowledg is inthe 
Mind , and none in the Senfes: For the Senfes, fay 
they, preſent onely exterior obxQsto the Mind;which 
B b ſits 
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fits-asa Judg in the Kernel, or fourth Ventricle of the 
Brain, or in the Orifice of the Stomack, and judges of 
them;which,in my apprehenfion,is a very odd opinion: 
For firſt, they allow, thatall knowledg and perception 
comes by the ſenſes, and the ſenſitive ſpirits ; who, like 
faithful ſervants, run to and fro, as from the ſenſitive 
organs,to the brain and back,to carry news to the mind, 
and yet they do not grant, that they have any know- 
ledg at all : which ſhews , they are very dull ſervants; 
and I wonder how they can inform the mind ob what 
they do not know themſelves. Perchance, they 1 lay, 
it is after the manner or way of intelligence by Letters, 
and not by word of mouth : for, thoſe thatcarry Let- 
ters to and fro, know nothing of the buſineſs that inter- 
cedes betwixt the Correſpondents; and fo it may be be- 
twixt theMind , and the external Obyea. I anſwer : 
Firſt, I cannot believe there's {uch a correſpondence be- 
eween the Obje&and the Mind of the Sentient or Per- 
ceiver: for, if the Mind and the Obje& ſhould be com- 
pared to ſuch Two Intelligencers, they would always 
havethe like perception of each other, which we lee is 
not ſo: for, oftentimes I have a perception of ſuch or 
ſuch an objeR, but that obje& may have no perception 
of me. Beſides, there's nothing carried from the Ob- 
je,to the mind of the Sentient, by its Officers, the Sen- 
ſiriveSpirits, as there is betwixt two Correſpondents: 
for, there'sno perception made by an actual emiſſion of 


parts, from the Obje& tothe Mind: for, if Perception 


wWelrc 
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were made that way, not onely ſome parts of the ob- 
jet, but the figure of the whole obje& would enter 
through the Senſitive Organ, and preſentit ſelf before 
the Mind, by reaſon all objets are not perceived in 
Parts, but many in W hole: And ſince the exterior fi- 
gure of the object is onely perceived by the ſenſes, then 
the bare figure would enter into the brain, without the 
body or ſubltanceof the obje&;which how itcould be, 
I am not able toconcave : nay, if it were poſſible, truly, 
it would not be hidden from the Mind's Officers, the 
Senſitive Spirits, except they did carry it veiled or co- 
vered; but then they would know, at leaſt, from whence 
they had it, and to whom, and how they were to 
carry it. Wherefore itis abſurd, in my opinion, to 
ſay, That the ſenſes bring all knowledg of exterior ob- 
jets tothe mind , and yet have none themſelves; and 
that the Mind chiefly reſides but in one part of the Bo- 
dy ; ſo that whenthe Heel is touched, the ſenſitive ſpi- 
rits, who watch in that place, do run up to the Head, 
and bring Newsto the Mind. Truly, if the ſenſes have 
no knowledg of themſelves, How comes it that a man 
born blind, cannot tell whatthe light of the Sun is, or 
the light of a Candle , or the light of a Glow-worms 
tail?. For, though ſome objeRs of one ſenſe may be 
gueſſed by the perception of anothey ſenſe, as wemay 
oueſs by Touch,the perception of as obje&t that belongs 
ro Sight, &c. yet wecannot perteQly know it, except 
weſawit , by reaſon the perception of Sight belongs 

Bb 2 onely 
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onely to the oprick ſenſe. But ſome may ask, If a man 
be ſo blind, that he cannot make ufe of his oprick ſenſe; 
W hat is become of the ſenfitive motions in that ſame 
partof his Body, to wzt,the Optick Senſorium ? Ian- 
{wer, T he motionsof that partare not loſt, becauſe the: 
manis blind, and cannot fee; for a privation or abſence 
of a thing, dothnot prove that itis quiteloſt ; but, the 
ſame motions which formerly did work to the percep- 
tion of fight, are onely changed, and work now to 
ſome other aQtion than the perception of fight; ſo that 
it is onely achange or alteration of motions in the ſame 
parts, and not anannihilation: for,there'sno fuch thing 
asan annihilation in Nature, but all the variety in Na- 
ture, is made by change of motions. Wherefore, to 
conclude, The opinionof Senfe and Reaſon,or a nk I- 
tive andrationalknowledg inall parts of Nature, is,in 
my judgment , more probable and rational, then the 


Opinion which confines all knowledg of Nature to 
2 man's Prainsor Head, and allows none neither to the 
Senſes, nor toany part of Nature. 


tt. 
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XXX VII. Several Queſtions and Anſwers concerning 
Knowlede and Perception. 


Am not ignorgnt, that endleſs Queſtions and Ob- 
I jetions may bexraifed upon one Subjet; and, to 
anſwer them, would be an infinite Labour. Burt, ſincel 
deſire to be perſpicuous in delivering my opinions, and 
| to 
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to remove all thoſe{cruples which ſeem to. obſtrut the 
ſenſe thereof , I havechoſen rather to be guilty of pro- 

lixity and repetitions, than to be obſcure by roo much 
brevity. And therefore I will add to my former dil- 
courſeof Knowledg and Perception, the reſolution of 
theſe following Queſtions, which, I hope, will render 


it more intelligible. 


Q. 1. What difference is there between Self-knowleds 


and Perception ? 

I anſwer: There is as much difference betwixt 
them,as betwixt a VW hole,and its Parts; ora Caulſe,and 
its Effets: For, though SelE-motion be the occaſional 
cauſe of particular perceptions, by reaſon it is the cauſe 
of all particular ations of Nature, and of the variety 
of figures; yet ſelf-knowledg is the ground, or funda- 
mental cauſe of Perception: for, were there not Self- 
knowledg , there could not be Perception; by reaſon 
Perceptions are nothing elſe but particular exterior 
knowledges, or knowledgesc of exterior parts and aRi- 
ons, occaſioned by the various compoſit tions and divi- 
. fions of parts: ſo that Self-moving Matter hasa percep- 
tive Self-knowledg , and confiſting of infinite Parts; 
thoſe Parts have particular ſelt-knowledges and percep- 
tions, according to the variety of the corporeal figura- 
tive motions, which, as they are particular, cannot be 
infinite in themſelves : for , although a Whole may 
know its Parts , yet the Parts cannot poſſibly know 


the W hole; becauſean Infinitemay knowa Finite, but 
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a finite cannot know an infinite. Nevertheleſs, when 
many parts are regularly compoled, thoſe parts by a 
conjungion or union of their particular ſelf-know - 
ledgesand perceptions of eachother, may know more, 
and ſojudg more probably of infinite, as I have decla- 
red above: but, as for {ingle Parts, there is no ſuch 
thing in Nature, nomore than there can be an Infinite 
Part. 

Q) 2. Whether the Inanimate Part of Matter , may 
not have Self-knowledg, as well as the Animate ? 

I anſwer : That, inmy opinion, andaccording to 
the conceptions of my ſenſe and reaſon, the Inanimate 
part of Matter has Self-knowledg, as well as the Ani- 
mate, but not Perception; for it is onely the animate 
part of Matter that is perceptive,and this animate Mat- 
ter being of a two-fold degree, Senſitive and R ational; 
the Rational not being incymbred with the inanimate 
Parts, has a more clear and freer perception then the 
Senſitive, which is well to be obſerved: for, though 
the Rational, Senſitive, and Inanimate Parts of Matter, 
makebut one infinite Selt-moving Body of Nature, yet 
thereare infinite particular Self-knowledges:for, Nature 
is divided into infinite Parts, and all Parts of Nature 
are ſelt-knowing. Burt,as all are not animate, ſo all are 
not perceptive; for Perception , though i it proceeds 
from Selt-knowledsg, as its Ground or Principle, yet it 
is alſoan effe of Self motion; for,were there no Selt- 
motion , there would be no Perception: and becauſe 
Nature 
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Natures ſelt-moving, all her Partsare fo too ; and, as 
all her Parts are moving, ſo they have all compoſitions 
and divilions;and as all are ſubje& to compoſitions and 
diviſions, ſo all have variety of Self-knowledg , fo that 
no partcan be ignorant. And by reaſon Self knowledg 
isthe Ground and Principle of Perception,itknowsall 
the effects , by the variety of their changes: therefore 
the Inanimate partof Matter may,for any thing | know 
or perceive, be as knowing as the other parts of Na- 


rure: for, although tt be the groſleſt part,and ſo the dul- 


leſt, wanting Self-mortion ; yet, by the various diviſions + 


and compoſitions which the Animate parts do make, 
the Inanimate may be as knowing as the Animate. 
But ſome may ſay, it Inanimate Matter were 
knowing of it ſelf, then it would allo be ſenſible of it {elf. 
I anſwer: Selt-knowledgiso far ſenſible of it ſelf, that 
it knows it ſelf ; and therefore the Inanimate part of 
Matter being ſelf-knowing, may be ſenſible of its own 
ſelf-knowledg ; but yet it is not ſuch a {enle asſelf-mo- 


ving Matter has, that is, a perceptive ſenſe: for the dif- | 


ference of animate and inanimate Matter,confiſts here- 
in,that one isſelf- moving,and conſequently perceptive, 
buttheother not. Andas animate Matter is ſelf-moving 
as well as ſelf-knowing ; fo it is thechiet and architeQo- 
nical part of Nature, which cauſesall the variety that 
is in Nature: for, without animate Matter, there could 
be nocompoſition and diviſion, and ſo no variety;and 
without inanimate Matter, there could not be ſuch 


{olid 
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ſolid compoſitions of partsas there are; for, the animate 
partof Matter cannot be ſo grols as the inanimate: and 
therefore without theſe degrees, there would be no va- 
riety of figures, nor no compoſition of folid figures, as 
Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, &c. So that thoſe 
efte&s which our ſenſe and reaſon perceives , could not 
be withourthe degrees of animate and inanimate Mat- 
ter ; neither could there be perception without animate 
Matter, by which all the various efte&ts of Nature are 
perceived: for, though one Creature cannot perceive 


all theefteRs; yet the infinite parts of Nature , by their 


infinite ations , perceive infinitely, 


Again: Some may obje&, That it the Inanimate 


part of Matter have Self-knowledg and Senſe, it muſt 


of neceſlity have lite alſo. To which I anſwer : That 
the Inanimate part of Matter may have life, according 
as it hath ſenſe and knowledg ; but not ſuch a life as 
the animate part of Matter has, that is, an active life, 
as to compole and divide the infinite body of Nature, 


Into infinite partsand figures, and to produce infinite 


varieties of them, tor allthis cannot be without motion; 
nevertheleſs, it has{o much lite, as to know it felt; and 
lo much ſenſe, as tobeſenfible of its own lelf-knowledg. 
In ſhort, the difference between anumate and inanimate 
Matrer's life, ſenfe and {elf-knowledg, is, That theani- 
mate Matter has an aCtive life , and a perceptive ſenſe 
and felf-knowleds, which the inanimate part of 
Matter has not , becauſe it wants ſelf-motion , which 
is 
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is the uſe of all ations and perceptions in Na- 
ture. | 

Q. 3. Whether the Inanimate Matter could have 
Parts, without Self-motion ? EG 

I anſwer, Yes: for, whereſoeveris Body or Matter, 
there are allo Parts, becauſe Parts belong to Body, and 
there can be no Body without Parts; but yet, were 
there no Self-motion, there could be no various chan- 
gesof Partsor Figures. The truth is, Nature conſi- 
dered as ſhe 1s, and as much as our ſenſe and reaſon 
can perceive by her various effets, muſt of neceſſity 
becompoled,, or conſiſt of a commixture of animate; 
both rational and ſenſitive, and inanimate matter : for, 
were there no inanimate matter, there would be no 
ground; orgroſler ſubſtance to work on, and ſonoſolid 
figures: and, were there no animate ſenſitive matter, 
there would beno Labourer,or Workman,as I may call 
it, to form the inanimatepart of matter into various fi- 
gures; nor would there be ſuch infinite changes, com- 
poſitions, diviſions , productions, diflolutions, &c. 
as we ſee there are. Again , Were there no animate 
rational Matter, there would be no Deſigner or Sur- 
veigher, to order and direc all things methodically ; 
nor no Fancies, Imaginations , Conceptions, Memo- 
ry, &c. 1o that this Triumvirate of the degrees of 
Matter, is ſo neceſlary a conſtitutive principle of all na- 
tural effe&ts, that Nature could not be without it: I 
mean ,” Nature conſidered , not what ſhe might have 


Cc been, 
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been, bur as ſhe is, and as much as we are ableYo per - 
ceive by her aQtions; for, Natural Philoſophy is no 
more butarational inquiſition into the cauſes of natu- 
ral effets: and therefore, as we obſerve the effe&s and 
ations of Nature, ſo we may probably guels at their 
Cauſcsand Principles. 

Q. 4. How ſo fine, ſubtil and pure a part as the Ani- 
mate Matter is, can work upon ſo gr(ſs a part as the Inam- 
mate * 

I anſwer, More cafily than Vitriol, or Aquafor- 
tis, or any other high extracts, can work upon Metal, 
or thelike; nay, morecalily than fire can work upon 
Wood, or Stone, or the like. Butyou will ſay, ' hat, 
according to my opinion,thele Bodies are not wrought 
upon, or divided by the exterior Agent, as by Fire, 
Vitriol, &c. but that they divide themſelves by their 
own inherent ſelt-motion,and that theAgentis nomore 
but an occaſion that the Patient moves or ads thus, or 
thus. I anſwer, T's very true: for, there is ſuch acom- 
mixture of animateand inanimate matter, that no par- 
ticle in Nature can be conceived. or imagined , which is 
not compoſed of animate matter,aswell asof inanimate; 
and therefore the Patient, as well as the Agent, having 
both a commixture of theſe parts of matter,none can at&t 
upon the other, but the patient changes its own parts by 
itsownlſelt-motion,cither of its own accord, or by way 
of imitation;but the inanimatepart of Matter,confi der- 
edin itſelf, orin its own nature; hath no felf-morion, 
nor 
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nor can it receive any from the Animate; but they be- 
ing both ſo cloſely intermixt , that they make but one 
ſelt-moving Body of Nature,the animate parts of Mat- 
ter, bear the inanimate with them in all their aQions; 
ſo that it is impoſlible for the animate parts to divide, 
compoſe, contract, ec. but the inanimate muſt ſerve 
them, or go along with them in all ſuch corporeal figu- 
rative actions. 

Q. 5. How is it poſſible that Paris , being ignorant 
of each other , ſhould agree in the produttion of a Figure ? 

I anſwer: When I ſpeak of Ignorance and Know - 
ledg , my meaning is, not that there is as much ig- 
norance inthe parts of Nature , as there is knowledsg ; 
for all parts have ſelt-knowledg : bur , L.underſtand a 
perceptive-knowledg,by which parts do percerve parts: 
and as for the agreeing-aQtions of parts , they cannot 
readily err, unlels it be out of wiltulneſs to oppoſe or 
crols each other : tor, put the caſe the ſenſitive parts were 
as ignorant of perceptions astheinanimate; yet theR a- 
tional being thorowly intermixt with them , would 
cauſe agreeable combinations and connexions of parts 
in all produQtions; becaule they, being not incumbred 
with the burthens of other parts, make more genera] 
perceptions then the Senſitive ; and moving freely 
in their own degree, there is a more perfe& acquain- 
tance between them, than the ſenſitive parts; whichis 
thecaule that theR ational do deſign and order,when as 


the ſenſitive labour and work: I mean, when they 
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move regularly, or to one and theſameette& ; for then - 
they muſt needs move agreeably and unitedly : Bur, 
becauſe the ſenſitive parts are perceptive as well as the 
rational, and perceive not onely the rational adjoining 
parts, but alſo, thoſe of their own degree, they cannot 
ſo grolly err, as ſomebelieve; eſpecially ſincethe Senfi- 
tive parts do not onely know their own work , but 
are alſo directed by the Ration! ; but, as I have often - 
ſaid, the ſeveral ſorts, both of the ſenſitive and rational 
perceptions are well tobe conſidered , which are as va- 
rious asthe ations of Nature, and cannot be numbred, 
by reaſon every figurative action is a ſeveral percepti- 
on, both ſenſitiveand rational ; and Infinite Matter be- 
ing in a perpetual motion, theremult of neceſſity be in- 
finite figures, and fo infinite perceptions among{t the 
infinite partsof Nature. 

But this is farther to be obſerved , T hat although 
every part hath its own knowledg and perception;yet, 
when many parts are conjoin d into one Figure, then, 
by reaſon of: that twofold relation of their Actions 
and near Neighbourhood, they become better ac- 
quainted. And, as many men aſſembled in a Church, 
make but one Congregation, and all agree to wor- 
ſhip oneGod , in one and the ſame manner or way; 
ſo, many Parts conjoin'd in ene Figure , are,asit were, 
lo many Communicants , all agreeing, and being uni- 
tedin one Body. For example, All parts concurring 
to compoſe the figure of the Eye, agree together, not 
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onely in the Compoſition , but in the a& of decing 
or Perception , and in all other things , if regular, 
that are proper to that Figure. . The ſame may be 
underſtood of the Parts compoſing the Ear, and re- 
quiſite to its perception; and in like manner to the 
reſt of the Senſes. So that, though the parts of the 
Eye be ignorant of the parts of the Ear, as being 
wholly and onely employed about their own Com- 
poſition , and the properties thereof, yet are they 
not ignorant of ayhat their own adjoining parts do, 
I fay, they areignorant, not of all diſtant parts, but 
onely of ſome: for, both the Eye and the Ear perceive 
at adiſtance, though not at all diſtances; otherwiſe, 
neither of them could repreſent the ſeveral forts of 


Objects proper to its Compoſition: the Eye could 


not pattern or repreſent Objects proper,to the Sight; 
nor the Ear pattern Objeds proper to the Hearing, 
Thus you may perceiveg that an Eye, or any oiher 


ſenſitive Figure, is compoſed of Parts, not onely 


ſelf-knowing and perceptive, butallo agreemg, as being 
connexed, and afting in onecommon [lnion. 
Q. 6. Whether there be ſingle Self-knowledges , and 


ſingle Perceptions in Nature? 
, "He If there can be no ſuch thing asa fingle 


Partin Nature, there can neither bea ſingle Self-know- 
ledg or Perception: for, Body and Parts can never be 
ſeparated from cach other, but whereſoever is Body, 
wereitan Atom, there are Partsalſo; and when Parts 
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 aouble Perception, viz. Rational and Senſttive? . 
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divide from parts, at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
aQ, they are joined to other parts; ſo that compoſition 
and diviſion is done by one a&. TI he like for know- 
ledg : for knowledg, being material , conſiſts of parts; 
and as it is impoſſible that there can be ſingle parts, or 
parts ſubſilting by themſelves , without reference to 


| each other, or the Body of Nature; fo it is impoſlible 


that there can be ſingle Knowledges. Neither can 
there be.a ſingle magnitude, figure, colour , place, &c. 
but all that is corporeal, has parts; and by reaſon Na- 
tureis a ſelf-moving, and ſel-knowing Body, all her 
parts mult of neceſſity beſo too. Burt, particular cotm- 
poſed figures, and particular degrees of Matter, -are 
not ſingle parts; nor areparticular ations, ſingle a&ti- 
ons, no more than a particular Creatureis a ſingle part: 
for,it would benonſenſe to ſay, fingleCompoſitions,and 
{ nole Diviſions; and therefore Particular and Single are 
not one and the ſame: and agthere can be no ſuch thing 


as Single in Nature, fo there can neither be fi ingle 


knowledges and perceptions: which is well to be ob- 
ſerved, leſt we introduce a Vacuum in Nature, and fo 
make a confuſion between her Parts and Adtions: bur, 
were 1t poſſible: there could be a fingle Part , there 
would bea fi ingle Knowledg, 

(2.7. How wit poſſible, ſince there is but one Self 
knowledg in Nature, as theres x but one Self-mation, that 
there can be a double degree of this Self-knowledg , Jr” a 


I an- 
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I anſwer : As the ſeveral degrees of Matter are not 
ſeveral kinds of Matter ; fo neither are Rational and 
Senſitive knowledg, ſeveral kinds of Self-knowledges, 
but onely different degrees of one Self-knowledg: for, 
as there is but one Matter,and one Self-motion; fo there 
is alſo but one Self-knowledg in Nature , which con- 
fiſts of two degrees, Rational and Senſitive, whereof 
the Rational is the higheſt degree of Self- knowledg: :for 
it isa more pure, ſubtle , ative and piercing know- 
ledg than theSenlirive,by thai irisnot bound to work 
on, and with the inanimarte parts of Matter, but moves 
freely in its own degree;when as the Senſitive is incum- 
bred with labouring on the inanimate parts of, Mlatter : 
Indeed, there is as much difference between thoſe two 
degreesof Selt-knowledg, as betwixt a chief Archi- 
te&, Deſigner or Surveigher , and betwixt a Labour - 
er or Workman: for, as the Labourer and Sur- 
veigher , though they bedifferent particulars, are yet 
both of one kind, vis. Mankind : fo it is likewiſe with 
Self-knowledg ; for, were Matter divided into infinite 
degrees, it would ſtill remain Matter ; and though 
Self-motion bedivided into infinite degrees of motions, 
yet it is ſtil] but Self-motion. The like for Self-know- 
ledg : for, ſelf-moving Matter can but know it ſelf;and 
as Matter is the ground or conſtitutive Principle of all 
the partsand figures in Nature, ( for, without Matter, 
there could benoparts, and ſo no diviſion ) and Selt- 


motion is theground orprincipke of all particular aQti- 
ons, 
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ons, ſo is ſelf-knowledg the ground of all particular 
knowledges and perceptions. Again, As one part can- 
not beanother part, ſo neither can one part's knowledg 
be another part's knowledg , although they may have 
perceptions of eachother. Vhen I ſpeak of Parts, I 
mean not ſingle parts; for there can be no ſuch thing 
as a ſingle part in Nature: but, by parts I underſtand 
particular ſelf-moving figures, whether they be ſuch 
compoſed figuresas (for diſtinQion ſake) we call finite 
wholes;as for example, AnAnimal,a Tree,a Stone; 
or, whether they be parts of thole finite Genres : forit is 
impoſſible to deſcribe or determine exatly what the 
parts of Natureare, by reaſon Nature, although it is 
but one Body, yet being ſelf-moving, 'tisdivided into 
infinite figures, which, by ſ{elf-motion, are infinitely 
changed, compoſed, diflolved, &c. which compoſi- 
tionsand diviſions, hinder that there can be no ſingle 
parts _ no part , though it ſhould be infinitely 
changed, compoſed and divided,can be ſeparated from 
the Body of Nature, but as ſoon as it is divided from 
ſuch parts, it iscompoſed with other parts; nay, were 
it poſſible that it might be ſeparated from the Body of 
Nature, it would not be a Part then,buta Whole ; for 
it would have no reference tothe Body of Nature: be- 
ſides, if it continued Body , or Matter, it would ſtill 
have Parts ; for whereſoever is Body , there is a com- 
poſition of Parts. 


But if any onedefires to know, or gueſs at the Parts 
of 
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of Nature, hecannot do it better, than by conſidering - 
the corporeal figurativemotions or ations of Nature: 
for, what we name Parts, arenothing but the effects of 
thoſe figurative motions ; ſo that motions, figures and 
parts, are but one thing. And itis to be olifirved; That 
in compoſed figures, there are interior and exterior 
| parts; the exterior are thole which may be perceived 

by our exterior ſenſes, with all their proprieties, as, 
«+ Colour , Magniude , Softneſs, Hardnels, Thickneſs 
Thinneſs, Gravity, Levity, &&c. Bur the interior parts 


are the interior, natural, figurative motions, which 
cauſe it to beſuchor ſuch a Part or Creature: As for 
example, Man has both his interiorand exterior parts, 
as isevident; and each of them has not onely their 
outward figure or ſhape , bur alſo their interior, natu- 
ral, figurative motions, which did not onely cauſe 
them tobe ſuch or ſuch parts;(As for example, A Leg, 
a Head, a Heart,a Spleen, a Liver, Blood, &c.) but do 
alſo continue their being : the onely difference is, T hat 
thoſe figurative motions which did firlt form or pro- 
duce them; afterwards , when they were finiſhed, be- 
came retentive motions: By retentivemotions , I do 
not onely mean ſuch as keep barely the parts of the 
compoſed figures together; but, all thoſe that belong to 
the preſervation and continuance of them; under 
which are comprehended digeſtive motions, which 
place and diſplace parts; attraftive motions, which 
draw nouriſhment into thoſe parts; expulſive moti- 
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ons, which expel ſuperfluous and hurtful parts: and, 
many the like: for, there are numerous ſorts of; x&- 
tentive motions, or ſuch as belong to the preſervation 
and continuance of a compoſed figure, as well as there 
are of creating or producing-motions. - By, which we 
we may plainly ſce, that one figure lies within another; 
that is, one corporeal hourative motion, 4s. , within 
| another; and, that the interior and exterior parts of © 
figures of Creatures, aredifferent in gheir aftionsskf0 # 

example, The ebbingand flowing, or the aſcending anit 
deſcending-motionsof water, are quite difterent,ftxom- 
thoſe interior figurative motions that make 'it water; 
The like may be faid of Vegetables, Minerals; Animals, 
and all other ſorts of Creatures; nay , though both 
the interior and exterior parts, figures or mations;da 
make but one compoſed Figure or Creature; as for ex+ 
ample; Man ; and are all but parts of that ſame Figure; | 
yet, each being a patticular motion, has allo its/ peculiar 
{clt-knowledg and perception : for, the difference of 
particular knowledges and perceptions, depends upon 
thedifference of Nature's aQions ; which, as by thedi- 

viſion of parts, they cauſe an ignorance between them; 
ſo, by compoſition, they cauſe allo perceptions. Ido 
notmean, an interior or ſelf-ignorance, which cannot 
bein Nature by reaſon every part and particle has 
ſel{ knowledg; but, an exterior, that is, an ignorance 
of foreign parts, figures or actions, although they be 


parts of onecompoſed figure; for, the parts of the hand 
| do 
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do not know the parts of the ſtomack, and their aci- 
ons. Neither do I mean an interior {elf-perception, 
which can neither be in Nature, becauſe perception 
preſuppoſes ignorance; and if there cannot be a ſelf- 
Ignorance , there can neither be a ſelt-perception, al- 
though there may bean interior ſelf-knowledg. Nor is 
it proper to ſay , A part may perceive it ſelf , or have a 
perception of it{elt: But by perception, I mean anex- 
terior- or foreign knowledg; that is, a knowledg of 
other parts, figures or ations. 'T heſe perceptions, I 
ſay , aredifferent , according to the difference of the 
corporeal figurative motions; for, it is impoſſible that 
ſuch or ſuch parts, ſhould haveſuch or ſuch perceptions, 
if they have not ſuch or ſuch corporeal motions. There- 
fore , though all parts have ſelf-knowledg, as well as 
ſelf-motion ; yet, by reaſon all parts do not move alike, 
they cannot make the like perceptions: and though 
ſelf-knowledg , as it is the ground and fountain, gnot 
'onely of all particular knowledges, but allo of all ex- 
terior perceptions, is but one-in it ſelf, as a fixt being, 
and cannot be divided fromits own nature;(for,asMat- 
ter cannot be divided from being Matter, or Self-moti - 
on from being Self-motion ; ſo, neither can Selt-know- 
ledg be divided from being Selt-knowledg ; nor can 
they be ſeparated from each other, buteyery partand 
particle of natural Matter, hasSelt-knowledg and Per- 
ception, as well as it hath Self-motion: ) Yet, all this 
hinders not, but there may be degrees of ,Selt-know- 
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ledg, according tothe degrees of Marrer : for, as thareis 
rational and ſenſitive Martter,ſo there is alſo rational and 
ſenſitive Self-knowledg : nay, there are infinite parti- 
cularSelf-knowledges andPerceptions, according tothe 
infiniteneſsof parts and motions; and yet all is but one 
ſclf-moving and ſelt-knowing Nature: tor, parts are 
nothing elſe but a diviſion of the whole, and the whole 
is nothing elſe but a compoſition of parts. All which 
I deſire may be takennotice of , leſt my ſenſe be mi(- 
interpreted; for, when I ſpeak of rational and ſenſitive 
Selt-knowledg , I do not mean as if there were more 
ſelf-knowledges than one;,in the only infinite Matter,ro 
wit, a double kind of ſelf-knowledg ; but I ſpeak in re- 
ference tothe parts of Matter: for, the rational part is 
more pure, and ſo more agil, quick and free, than the 
| ſenſitive; andtheanimate-part is ſelf-moving, but the 
inanimate not : And thus in reſpe& to parts; as they 
are divided, fo they have ſeveral felt-knowledges and 
perceptions , as allo numerous lives and fouls in one 
compoſed Figureor Creature : andas infinite parts be - 
long to one infinite Whole; fo infinite ſelf-knowledges, 
and infinite perceptions, belong 'to the infinite ations 
of thoſe infinite parts. But ſome may ask, W hy there 
are nomore degrees of Matter, but two, vis. Animate 
and Inanimate;; and no moredegrees of Animate, but 
Rational and Senfitive? I anſwer , Human ſenſe and 
reaſon cannot conceive it poſſible there ſhould be more 
or fewer; for the Rational and Senſitive are the pureſt 
degrees 
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degrees Matter can be capable of : and, were there any 
purer than theſe, they would be beyond the nature of 
Matter ; which is impoſſible, becauſe Nature cannot 
go beyond it ſelf. Again, Some may perhaps defire 
to know , Why there are more degrees of Inatiimate 
Matter, than of Animate; to wit, of thickneſs and 
thinneſs, rarity and denſity, leightneſs and heavi- 
neſs, &c.? Tanſwer, Theſe are nothingelſe bur the 
actions of the material parts, and do notbelong to the 
nature of Matter ; ſo that they cannot -make Parts 
leſs or more material, for all is but Matter ; neither can 
they alter thenature of Mitter; for Matter is till Mar. 
ter, however itmoves. Laſtly , Some may ask, How 
it is poſſible that ſuch an infinite variety can ptoceed 
from but two degrees of Matter, to wit, Animate, and 
Inanimate ? I anſwer, As well as Infinite effes can 
proceed from one Infinite Cauſe: for, Nature being an 
Infinite Body, muſt alſo have Infinite Patrs; and ha- 
ving an Infinite ſelf-motion, mult of neceſſity have an 
infinite variety of parts; and being infinitely (elf- 
knowing, muſt alſo have infinite ſel-knowing parts; 
which proves, That Nature's Body muſt of neceſſity 
conſiſt of thoſe two degrees, viz. Anitnare, ahd Itiani- 
mate Matter: for, werethere no animate matter, which 
is Corporeal Self-motion, thete would tiever be ſuch 
variety of figures, parts and aQtiohs in Natute, as thete 
is, nor no perceptions: for, Self-knowledg, or Marter, 
without Self-motion , could never makeany variety 
Dd 3 in 
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in Nature; and therefore, although ſelf-motion cauſes 
an obſcurity by the diviſion of parts, yet it cauſes alſo 
particular perceptions between parts ; and as the mo- 
tions vary, ſo do perceptions of parts. In ſhort,thereis 
but one infinite body,and infinite parts;oneinfinite ſelf- 
knowledg, andinfinite particular ſelf-knowledges ; one 
infinite ſelf-motion, and infinite particular actions ; as 
_ allo, infinite particular perceptions: for, Self-motion is 
the cauſe of all the variety of Nature : and as one figure 
or part of Nature, lies within another, ſo one percep- 
tion is within another. 

 Q.8. How can therebeS _— and Percepti- 
on, in one and the ſame part ? 

I anſwer: As well as the Being or - Subſtance of a 
thing, andits ations, canconliſt together ; or asa cauſe 
and its effeQts: for, though they are lo far different from 
each other, that the Cauſe is not the Effe, nor the Ef- 
fe& the Caule; as alſo, that the Effe& mult of neceſſity 
depend upon the Caule, but the Cauſe may chuſe whe- 
ther it will produce ſuch or ſuch Efte&s: As for exam- 
ple, ThoughaQtion or motion depends uponMatter,yet 
Matter does notdepend upon Motion, as being able to 
 ſubſiſt without it: andthough perception depends up- 
onlelt- knowledg, yet ſel-knowledg does not depend 
upon perception: Nevertheleſs , whereloever is per- 
ception, thereis allo ſelf- knobs: by reaſon, that 
whereloever there is an Effe& in a& or being . here 1 is 


alſo its Cauſe. And although perception-dependsallo 
upon 
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upon outward objects, yet outward objects do not de- 
pend upon perceptions; but perception, as it depentls 
upon{clt-knowledg,foit dependsalſoupon ſeIE-motion; 
for,without ſelf-knowledg and {elf-motion;there would 
beno perception: So that both exterior perceptions, 
and all interior voluntary a&tions , proceed from (elf- 
knowing, and ſelf-moving Matter ; but the difference 
between particular interior ſelf-knowledges and percep- 
tions, is cauſed by the changes of corporeal, figurative 
ſelf-motion. 

Q. 9. Whether particular Parts or Figures, be bound 
to particular Perceptions ? 

I anſwer : Particular Parts make Perceptions, ac- 
cording to the nature of their corporeal , figurative 
motions, and their Perceptions are as numerous as 
their Actions: For example, Thoſe parts that are 
compoſed into the figure of an Animal, make percepti- 
ons proper to that which figures corporeal, interior,na- 
tural motions: bur,if they be diflolved tromtheAnimal 
figure, and compoſed into Vegetables, they make tuch 
perceptions as are proper for Vegetables; and being 
againdiſlolved and compoledinto Minerals, they make 
perceptions proper to Minerals, &c. ſo that no par is 
tied or bound to one particular kind of perception, no 
more then itis bound toone particular kind of figure ; 
but when the interior motions of that figure change,the 
perceptions proper to that ſametigure,changeallo: tor, 
though Self-knowledg, the ground of all perceptions, 
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isa fixt, and inherent, or innate knowledg ; yer, the 

perceptions vary according to their Objeas , and aC- 

cording to the changes and compoſitions of their own 
parts: for, as parts are compoſed with parts,ſoare their 
perceptions: nay, not onely Perceptions, but alſopar- 

ticular Self-knowledges alter, according to the altera- 

tion of their own parts or figures, not from being (elf- 
knowledg ; for,felt-knowledg can be hut ſelf-knowledg, 
but from being ſuch or ſuch a particular ſelf knowledg. 
And fince there isnopartor particle of Nature, but 
is ſelf-knowing, or has its particular ſelf-knowledg, it 
is certain, that as the interior nature of the figure alters 
by the changes of motion, the interior ſelf-knowledg of 
that figure, alterstoo: for, if a Vegetable ſhould turn 
intoa Mineral, it cannot retain the ſelf-knowledg of a 
Vegetable, butit muſt of neceſſity change into the ſelt- 
knowledg of a Mineral; for, nothing can have a know- 
ledg of it ſelf,orherwiſe than what it is: And becaule ſelt- 
knowledg is the ground of Perception, as ſelf-know- 
ledgalters, ſo doth perception : Imean, that kind of 
perception that belonged to ſuch a figure, alters to . 
another kind of perception proper to another figure ; ſo 
thatitis with perception, as itis with other Creatures. 
For example; As there are ſeveral kinds of Creatures, 
asElements, Animals, Minerals, Vegetables, &c. fo 
there are alſo ſeveral kindsof perceptions, as Animal, 

Vegetative, Mineral, Elemental perception : And as 
there are different particular ſorts of theſe mentioned 
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kinds of Creatures ,' fo there are allo of perceptions ; 
nay, as one particular Creature of thele ſorts, conſiſts 
of different parts ; fo every part has allo different per- 
ceptions: for Self-motion, as it-is the cauſe of all the 
various changes of figuresand parts of Nature, ſo it is 
allo of the variety of perceptions: for,” put the caſe 
Matter were of one infinitefigure, it would have but 
Selt-knowledg, or atleaſt no variety of. perceptions, 
becauſe it would have' no variety of corporeal figura- 
tive motions; and it is well to be obſerved , Thar, al- 
though numerous different parts may agree in per- 
ception, that is, their ſenſitive and rational figurative - 
motions,may all well perceive one and the ſame obyzeR; 
yet, the manner of their perceptions are different , ac- 
cording to the difference of their figures, or 4 of 
their interior, corporeal ; figurative motions : For ex- 
ample, A Man, a Tree, and a Stone, may all have per- 
ceptions of one Object, but yer their perceptions are 
not alike: for; the Tree has not an Animal or Mine- 
ral, buta Vegetativeperception ; and fo has the Man, 
nota Vegetativeor Mineral , but an Animal percep- 
tion; and the Stone, not an Animal or a Vegetative, 
but a Mineral perception ; each according to the in- 
terior nature of its own figure. 

Q. 10. Whether there could be Self-knowledg without 
Perception © 

I anſwer: Self-knowledg being the ground of all 
Perceptions, which are nothing elſe but exterior know- 
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ledges, might as well lubſilt without them , as Matter 
would ſ{ubfiſt without Motion : but, fince Self motion 
is the cauſe of all the various changes of figures and 
parts, and of all the orderly Productions, Generati- 
ons, Transformations , Diflolutions , and all other 
actionsof Nature; Theſe cannot be performed with- 
out Perception : for, all actions are knowing and per- 
ceptive; and, were there no perception , there could 


not poſſibly beany ſuch actions: for, how ſhould parts 


agree, either in the generatjon, compolition or diſlolu- 


tion of compoſed figures, if-.they had no knowledg or 


- perception of each other ?. Therefore , although Self- 


knowledg is a fixt interior Being, and the ground of all 
perceptions; yet, were there no Self-motion, there could 
be no action, and conſequently, no perception, atleaſt 
no variety of perceptionsin Nature: but,fince Nature 
is one ſelf-moving, and ſelf-knowing Body,Selt-know- 
ledg can no more be ſeparated from Perception , than 
Motion can be divided from Matter;but every partand 
particle of Nature, were it an Atom, as itis felf-mo- 
ving, ſoit is alſo {elf-knowing and perceptive, But 
yet, itisnot neceſſary that Perception muſt only bebe- 
twixt neighbouring oradjoining parts: for ſomeparts 
may very well perceive each other at a diſtence , and 
whenother parts are between; nay, ſome perceptions 
do require a diſtance of the Object: As for example, 
The optick-perception' in Animals, as I havedeclared 


before*, where ] do mentian the requili tes of the Ani- 
mal 
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mal perception of fight; whereof if one be wanting, 
there is either no perception at all, (I mean, no percep- 
tion of Seeing in that Animal ) or, the perception is 
imperte&. But ſome may ask, Whether , in ſuch a 
cale, thatis, inthe perception of an Obje& which is 
diſtant from the Sentient, the intermediate parts are as 
well perceived, as the Objetit felf , ro which the per- 
ception direQly tends? I anſwer, That, if the interme- 
diate parts be ſubject to that kind of perception, they 
may” as well be perceived, asthe Obje& that isdiſtant; 
nay, ſometimes better : but moſt commonly, the in- 
termediate parts are but ſlightly ag ſuperficially per- 
ceived: For example, in the fore-mentioned ſenſe of 
Seeing, if the Organ of Sight be directed to ſome certain 

Obje& that is diſtant, and there be ſome parts between 
the Organ and the Obje&, perceptible by theſamelſenle, 
but ſuch as donot hinder'or obſtrud the perception of 
the ſaid Obje& : not only the ObjeR, bur allo thoſe in- 
termediate parts will be perceived by the optick ſenle. 
Allo, if I caſt my eyeuponan objedt that is before me,in 
a dire& line, the eye will not onely perceivethe Object 
to which itis chiefly dire&ed , bur alſo thoſe parts that 
are joined to it , either beneath , or above, or on each 

ſide of that ObjeR, atthe ſame point of time,and by the 

ſame aQ; theſole difference is, That the ſaid Object 1s 

chiefly, andof purpoſe patterned out by the ſenſitive 

and rational figurative motions of the eye ; when as the 

other intermediate or adjoining parts,are but ſuperfict- 


ally &flightly looked over. | Ee 2 And 
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And this proves, firſt, That Nature is compoſed of 
ſenſitive, rationaland inanimate Matter , without any 
ſeparation or diviſion from each other ; for,could Mat- 
ter be divided into an Atom, that very Atom would 
have a compoſition of theſe three degrees of Maerer. 
And therefore,although the parts of Nature do under- 
go infinite diviſions and compoſitions , fo that parts 
may be compoſed and divided infinite ways; yet,thele 
three degrees can never be feparated or divided from 
one another, becauſe of their cloſe union and commix- 
ture through Infinite Nature. 

Next, it provesgT hat there can be no fingle parts in 
Nature; for, what commonly are called parts of Na- 
ture, arenothing elſe but changes of motion in the in- 
finite Body of Nature; fo that parts, figures, actions 
and changesof motion, are oneand the ſame, no more 
differing from each other , than Body, Place, Magni- 
tude, Figure, Colour, &c. For Selt-motion is the cauſe 
of the variety of figures and parts of Nature, without 
which, although there would , nevertheleſs, be parts, 
(for, whereſoever is Matter or Body, there are Parts 
alſo ) yet Nature would be but a confuſed Heap, or 
Chaos, without the diſtin&ion of any perte& figures; 
which figures makeperfe& perceptions of perfe& Ob- 
jeas ; I ay, of perfe&t Objeds: for, .if the Objects be 
not perfe&, neither can theſenſitive perceptions be per- 
tet ; but then the Rational being joined with the Sen- 


| -fitive,and being more ſubtil, aQtiveand piercing , may 


find 
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find out theerror either of the ObjeR, or Senſe: for, 
both the rational and ſenfitiveparts being united in one 
hgure or action, can more eaſily perceive the Irregula- 
riticsof cachothers ations, than of exterior Objeas; 
all which could not be, were there Single Parts in 
Nature; neither could fach as be performed by 
Chance, or ſenſlels Atoms: nay, could there be any 
ſingle parts in Nature, there would conſequently be a 
Vacuum, to diſcern and ſeparate them from each other; 
which Vacuum would breed ſuch a confuſion amongſt 
them , as there would be no conformity or ſymmetry 
in any of -their figures. Therefore I am abſolutely 
againſt the opinion of ſenſleſs and irrational Atoms, 
moving by chance: for, if Nature did conſiſt of ſuch 
Atoms, there would be no certain kinds and ſpecies of 
Creatures, norno[LIniformity or Order: neither am 1 
able to conceive how there could be a Motion by 
chance, or an irrational and ſenſlels Motion; nomore 
then can conceive how Motion can be without Matter 
or Body : for Self-motion, as it is corporeal, ſoit is al- 


{o ſenſitive and rational. 


Q. 11. Whether Perception be made by Pattern- + 


ing * 

I anſwer : My Senſe and Reaſon doesobſerve, Thar 
the Animal, atleaſt, Human Perception , performad 
by the ſenſitive and rational motions inthe Organs ap- 
propriated for it , is made by patterning or framing of 


figures, according to the patternsof exterior Obyefts; 
Ee 3 but 
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but whether all other kinds and forts of perceptions in 
the infinite parts of Nature, be made the ſame manner 
or way, neither my felt , nor no particular Creature is 
able rodetermine, by reaſon there are as many various 
ſorts of perceptions,as there are of other aftions of Na- 
cure ; and according as the corporeal figurative mo- 
tionsdo alter and change, fo do particular perceptions; 
for, Perception 1sa corporeal, figurative aftion,and is ge-. 
nerally in all partsand actions of Nature: and,asno part. 
can be without ſelf-motion and {elf -knowledg, ſo none 
can be without perception. And therefore, Idare truly 
lay, T hat all perceptions are madeby figuripg, though 
I cannot certainly affirm, that all all aremadeby imita- 
tion or patterning.But itis well to beobſerved, that, be- 
ſides thoſe exterior perceptions of objedts, there are ſome 
other interior actions both of ſenſe and reaſon , which 
are made without the preſentation of exterior objeds, 
voluntarily, or by rote; and therefore are not afions 
of patterning, but voluntary aQions of figuring: As 
for example , Imaginations, Fancies, Conceptions, 
Paſſions, and thelike; are made by the rational, cor - 
- poreal, figurative motions , without taking any co+ 
pics of foreign Objects; allo , many Generations, Dil- 
ſolutions, Alterations, Transformations,e>c. are made 
by the ſenſitive motions, without any exterior patterns; 
for, thegeneration of Maggot ina Cheeſe, of a Worm 
in the root of a Tree, of a Stone in the Bladder, &*c. 
are not made by patterning or imitation, becauſe they 
are 
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arenot like their producers, but meerly by a volun- 
tary figuring : And therefore it is well tobe obſerved, 
that figuringand patterning are not one and the ſame; 
figuring is a general action of Nature: forall corporeal 
actionsare figurative, whenas patterning is but a par- 
ticular fort of figuring : and although I obſerve , that 
ſome perceptions are made by patterning , yetI cannot 
ſay the fame of all; neither are the interior voluntary 
actions, made by patterning ; but, both the ſenſitive and 
rational motions, frameſuchor ſuch figures of their own 
accord: for, though each part in the compoſition of a 


Creature, knows its own work, and all do agree in the 


framing and producing of it; yet they are not neceſſi- 
tated always to imitate each other: which is evident, 
becauſe the compoſition of oneand the ſame Creature, 
is various and different, by reaſon of the variety of its 
parts. 

And this'is the difference between exterior percep- 
tions, and interior voluntary actions: for,though both 
are effects of Selt-knowledg and Self-motion, yet per- 
ceptions are properly concerning foreign parts, fi- 
oures and actions, andare occaſioned by them: bur, 
the voluntary actions are not occaſioned by any out- 
ward objects, but make figures of their own accord, 
without any imitation, patterns, or copies of foreign 
parts, or actions : And as the figures and partsalter by 
their compoſitions and divifions,ſo doboth interiorand 


exterior particular knowledges : for a Tree, althoughit 
has 
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has ſenſitive and rational knowledg and perception, yer 
it has not an animal knowledg and perception; and if 
it ſhould be divided into numerous parts, and theſe 
again be compoſed with other parts, each would have 
ſuch knowledg and perception; as the nature of their 


figure required: for, Selt-knowledg altersas their own 
parts alſo; Perception alters as the Objeds alter ; Fi- 


oures alteras the Actions alter; and the Adtions alter as 
Nature pleaſes, or isdecreed by God to work. 
| But I defire it may beobſerved, firſt, That,although 


there are both voluntary aftons of figuring , and oc- 


caſioned ations of perceiving exterior Obje&ts, both in 


ſenſe and reaſon, whereof thoſe I call interior, thele ex- 
terior ; yet both of them are innate and inherent a&i- 
ons of their own parts, asproceeding from the ground 
and fountain of Selt-knowledg : and the reaſon why I 
call the voluntary actions, Interior, is, becauſe they have 
no ſuchreſpet to outward Objyeds, atleaft, are not oc- 
caſioned by them, as Perceptions are, but are the figu- 
rative actions of Gal and reaſon, ah by rote ; when 
as perceptions do tend to exterior objects, and are made 
according to the preſentation of their figures , parts or 
actions. 

Next, itis to be obſerved , That many times the 
rational motions take patterns from the ſenſitive volun- 
tary figures: As for example, In Dreams , when the 
ſenſitive motions make voluntary figures on theinſide 
of the Senfiti tive Organs, the Rational take patterns of 
them; 
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them; and again, the Senſitive do many times take pat- 
terns of the Rational, when they make figures by rote, 
4s in the invention and delivery of Arts and Sciences 
ſo that there is oftentimes an imitation between the R a- 
tional and Senſitive motions: for, the Rational volun - 
tary figures,are like exteriorObyedts,to be patterned out 
by the ſenſitive perceptive motions; and the ſenſitive 
voluntary figures, arelike exterior Objedts, to be pat- 
rerned out by the rational perceptive motions; and yet 
all their perceptive ations are their own, and perform- 
ed inwardly, that is, by their own motions: Which 
proves, That by calling Perception an exterior aQi- 
on, I do not mean that it is an action externally per- 
ceptible or viſible: tor, if it were thus, then one part 
would preſently know another part's perception, when 
and how it perceives ; which we find it does not: 
for, although a man perceives a Tree or Stone, yet he 
does not know whether the Tree or Stone perceives 
him, much leſs, what perceptions they make : But, as I 
ſaid before, Perception I call an Exterior Action, 
becaule it is occaſioned by an Obyee that is without the 
perceiving-parts: for, although both Senſitive and Ra- 
- tional Perception are lo cloſely intermixt , that none 
can be without the other in every part or partitle of 
Nature, were it no bigger-than what is call'd an A- 
tom ; yet, conſidered in themſelves , they are without 
each other ſo far, that theRational perceprive part, is 
not the Senſitive, nor the Senfitive the Rational ; or elle 
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they would not be ſeveral parts or aftions, neither 
would there be any imitation betwixt them. 

Laſtly, 1 deſire that notice may be taken , when 
I ſay, That every action of Nature is perceptive: for, 
ſince there are no fingle parts in Nature ; but, what- 
ſoever is Body,confiſts of parts:therecan neither be any 
ſuch thing asa ſingle action, thatis, an ation of alingle 
part ;but, inall natural actions, there is a cotnmerce;en - 
tercourle, or agreement of parts; which entercourſe 
or agreement, cannot be without perception or ' 
knowledg of each other : Wherefore it muſt of neceſ- 
ſity follow, T hat every action js perceptive, or that per- 
ception between parts,isrequired in every aQtion of Na- 
ture; nay, even in thoſe which are called voluntary 
actions: for, though therational and ſenſitive parts of a 
compoſed figure, can make voluntary figures within 
themſelves, without taking any patterns of foreign 
Objeas; yet thoſe parts mult needs know and perceive 
each other, even in the compoſition or traming of their 
voluntary figures : ſo that exterior knowledg or per- 
ception, isas univerſal as Self-motion ; for,wheteloever 
is Selt-motion , there is Perception alſo. But it is wdll 
to be obſerved, firſt , That Perception, or Perceptive þ. 
knowledg,is only between Parts. Next, Thatalthough 
every action in Nature is perceptive; yetznotevery aCti- 
on isthe action of Perception, properly fo called;which 
Perception, in compoled figures, at leaft in Animals, 1s 
anaQion of patterning out exterior Parts or Objeas, 
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performed by therational and ſenſitive corporeal tigu- 
rative motions, in their proper Organs: Burt, thereare 
Infinite other ations, which, although they require Per- 
ceptive parts, yet theyare not ſuch ations of Percep- 
tions as are made by patterning out, or imitating out- 
ward Objeds; as for example, Reſpiration, Digeſti- 
on, Contraction, Dilatation, Expulſion, Generation, 
Retention, Diſſolution , Growth, Decay, &c. Ne- 
vertheleſs, all thoſe actions are perceptive; that is, the 
parts which perform thoſeactions, have perception of 
each other, orelſe they would never agreeto produce 
ſuch effects. The truth is, That even the action of 
Perception, properly ſo called, preſuppoſes many par- 
ticular perceptions between thoſe parts that concurr to 
the performance of that a: for it is impoſſible that 
both the rational and ſenſitive parts in a compoſed Fi- 
gure, ſhould make theaGt of Perception, without they 
know andagree what they are todo, and how they are 
to perform it, as I mentioned before. And this is the 


reaſon that I have made * a difference between Percep- » x. of 


tionand Reſpiration,and called them different aQions; 
notas if Reſpiration was nota perceptiveaCtion,or pre- 
ſuppoſes not knowledg and perception between thoſe 
parts that makereſpiration; but it is not the action of 
Perception properly fo called ; as.for example”, the 
perception of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling Taſting, 
exc. in Animals: but it is properly an action of 
drawing, ſucking , breathing in, or receiving any 
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ways, outward parts ; and of venting , diſcharging 
or ſending forth inward parts: Nevertheleſs , all this 
cannot be done without perception or knowledg, no 
more then without motion; for,whereſoever is motion, 
there is perception alſo : and therefore Reſpiration is a 
Perceptive ation. In ſhort, I deſire it may be ob- 
ſerved, 1. That there is Perception in every aGtion, 
but not that every Perception is made by patterning. 
2. Thatall Selt-moving parts are perceptive. 3. That 
Perception, Perceptive-knowledg,and Exterior know- 
ledg, are all one thing, and that I takethem indifferent- 
ly. 4. Thatall Voluntary Actions, both of ſenſe and 
reaſon, are made by: perceptive parts; and therefore, 
when I makea diſtinguiſhment between voluntary aQi- 
ons, and perceptions, I mean the perceptions of a com- 
poſed figure, and not the particular perceptive know- 
ledges between thoſe parts that join in the a& of ſuch 
Perceptions, or in the making of voluntary figures. 
Butit may beobjefed, Thar if all motions be per- - 
ceptive, they would be wholly employed in nothing 
elſe, but in making Copies of exterior Partsor Objects; 
My anſweris, Although I ſay, That all Motions are 
perceptive; yet, Ido not poſitively aftirm, That all per- 
ceptions in Nature are made by Patterning or Imita- 
tion: for, weareto conſider, T hat thereare as many 
different ſorts of Perceptions, as there are of Motions; 
becauſeevery particular motion , has a particular per- 


ception : and though, in a compoſed figure or creature, 
ſome 
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ſome motions may work to the patterning out of exte- 
rior Objeds, yet all the reſt may not do ſo , and be ne- 
vertheleſs , perceptive: For, asa Man, or any other 
Animal Creature, is not altogether compoſed of Eyes, 
Ears , Noſes, or the like ſenſitive Organs: fo, not all 
perceptive motions are imitating or patterning ; but 
ſome are retentive , ſome expullive , ſome attraQtive, 
ſome contradtive,ſomedilative,ſome creating or produ- 
cing, ſome diſſolving , ſome imitating or patterning, 
and fo forth. And asthere aredegrees of parts and mo- 
tions, ſo ſome perceptions may be ſo much purer, finer, 
and ſubtiler than others, as muchas pure Air is beyond 
orols Earth. The truth is, We cannot judgof Na- 
ture'saChons any otherways then we obſerve them by 
our own ſenſitive and rational perceptions : and, fince 
we find that the ſenſitive and rational motions in our 
ſenſitive Organs, do work by the way of patterning or 
zmication, wemay ſurely conclude, That ſome percep- 
tions are madethat way ; but, that all other perceptions 
inall natural Partsor Creatures,ſhould be after theſame 
manner,would be too preſumptuous for any particular 
Creature to afhirm , ſince there are infinite ſeveral forts 
of perceptions: andalthough we may juſtly, and with 
all reaſon believe, that all parts of Nature are percep- 
tive, becauſe they are {elf-moving, and ſelf-knowing ; 
yet no particular Creature is able to judg how, andin 
what manner they perceive, no more then it can know 
how they move. And by this itis evident, how1in one 
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and the ſame Organ of the Eye, ſome motions or parts 
may work to the a& of Perception, properly fo called, 
which is made by patterning out the figure of an exte- 
rior Objet ; and other motions or parts may work to 
the retention of the Eye, and preſerving it in its being : 

others again may work to its ſhutting and opening;and 
othersto its reſpiration, that is, Venting of ſuperfluous, 
_ and receiving of nouriſhing-parts ; which motions are 
properly {ubſervient to the retentive motions,and hun- 
dreds the like; and yet all theſe motions are as know- 
ing and perceptive,after their way,as thoſe that work to 
the atof Perception, properly ſocalled ; that is,tothe 
adt of Sceing, made by patterning or imitation. But 
it is well to be obſerved, That although the Eye has the 
quickeſt ation in the Perception of Seeing ; yet is this 
action molt viſible, not onely by its motions , but 
by the figures of the Objets that arerepreſented in the 
Eye: for,it you look into another's Eye,you will plain- 
ly percetve therein, thepicure of your own figure;and, 
had other Objets but ſuchan optick perception as A- 
nimals, they would, without queſtion,obſervethe ſame. 
Some will ſay, Thoſefigures inthe Eye are made by 
reflection ; but refletions cannot make ſuch conſtant 
and exadG patterns or imitations. Others believe it pro- 
ceeds from preſſure and re-aQtion ; but preſſure andre- 
ation, being but particular aftions, cannot make ſuch 
variety of figures. Others again ſay, That the ſpe- 
ciesof the Objedts, pals from the Objets to the Optick 
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Organ, and make figures inthe air ; but then the mul. 
ritude of thoſe figures in the Air , would make ſuch a 
confuſion, as would hinder the ſpecies paſſing through : 
belides,the ſpecies being corporeal,and proceeding from 
the Objec, would leſſen its quantity or bulk. W here- 
foremy opinion is, That the moſt rare and ſubtileſt parts 
in the Animal ſenſitiveorgans,do pattern out the figures 
of exterior Objects, and that the perception of the ex- 
terior Animal Senſes, to wit, Sight, Hearing, Taſting, 
Touching, Smelling , is certainly made by no other 
way, than by figuring and imitation. 

Q. 12. How the bare patterning out of the Exterior 
Figure of an Objett, can give us ait information of its In- 
terior nature © 

* My anſiver is, That cehough our ſenfitive Percep- 
tion can go no further than the extetior ſhape, figure 
and aQions of an Object; yet, the ratiotial being a more 
ſubtil, active, and piercing Perception, by reaſon it is 
more free than the ſenſitive, does not reft in the know- 
kedg of the exterior Figure of an Object,but, by itsexte- 
. rior actions, as by ſeveral effects, penetratesinto its in- 
terior nature , and doth probably guels and conclude 
what its interior figurative motions may be: For, al- 
though the interior and extefior actions of a compoſed 
figure be different , yet the exterior may partly give a 
hint or information of the interior: I ſay , Partly ; be- 
cauſc itis impoſſiblethar one finite particular Creatute, 
— have a perfect knowledg or perception ofall the 
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interior andexterior aftions of another particularCrea- 
ture: Forexample, Our Senfitive Perception patterns 
out an Animal, a Mineral, a Vegetable, &c. we per- 
ceive they havethe figure of Fleſh, Stone, Wood,z>c. 
but yet wedo not know what is thecaule of their being 
ſuch figures: for, the interior figurative Motions of 
theſe Creatures, being not ſubje& to the perception of 
our exterior ſenſes, cannot exactly be known: Ne- 
vertheleſs, although our exterior ſenſes have no per- 
ception thereof , yet their own parts which are con- 
cernd in it, as alſo their adjoining or neighbouring 
parts may : For example , A man knows he has a dige- 
ſtion in his body , which being an interior aQion , he 
cannot know, by his exterior ſenſes, how it is made; 
but thoſe parts of the body where the digeſtion is per- 
formed, may know it ; nay, they muſt of neceſſity do 
ſo, becauſe they are concerned in it, as being their pro- 
per employment. The ſame may be {aid of all other 
particular parts and aCtions in an Animal Body,which 
are like ſeveral Workmen employed in the building of 
a Houle: for, although they do all work and labour to 
one and the ſame end, that is, the Building of the 
Houle;and every one may have ſome inſpection or per- 
ception of what his Neighbonr doth ; yet each having 
his peculiar task and employment, has allo its proper 
and peculiar knowledg how to perform his own work : 
for, a Joyner knows beſt how to finiſh and perfect what 
he hasto do; and fo does a Maſon, Carpenter, Tyler, 
| Glaſer, 
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Glaſer, Stone-cutter, Smith, &c. And thus it is with 
all compoſed Figures or Creatures; which proves , 
That Perception hasonly a reſpedt to exterior parts or 
objects ; when as Selt-knowledg isan interior, inhe- 
rent, innate, and, asit were, a fixt being; for it is the 
oround and fountain of all other particular know- 
ledges and perceptions , even as Self-motion is the 
cauſe and principle of all other particular actions; and 
although Self-knowledg can be without perception, yet 
perception cannot be without Selft-knowtedg; for it 
has its being from Selt-knowledg, as an Effe@ from its 
Cauſe; and as one and the ſame cauſe may produce 
numerouseffe&s, ſo from onedelf-knowledg proceed 
numerous perceptions, which do vary infinitely, ac- 
cording to the various changes of corporeal Self-mo- 
tion. In ſhort, Self-knowledg is the fundamental 
cauſe of perception; but Self-motion-the occafiona] 
cauſe. Juſt like Matter and Selt-motion, are the cauſes 
of all natural figures; for, though Perception could not 
be without Self-knowledg, yet werethere no Self-mo- 
tion, there would be no variety of figures, and con- 
ſequently, not exterior objects to be perceived. 

Q. 13. How it poſſible, that ſeveral figures canbe 
patterned out by one aft of Perception? for example, how 
can a man, when he ſees a ſtatue or a ſtone, pattern out both 
the exterior ſhape of the Flatue, the matter which the ſtatue is 
made of, and its colour, and all this by one andthe ſame aft ? 


I anſwer, Firſt it is to be obſerved, That Matter, 
G g Colour, 
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Colour, Figure, Magnitude, &«c. are all but one 
thing, and therefore they may eafily be patterned out 
by one a& of Perception at one and the ſame time, 
Next, I ſay, That no ſenſe is made by onefinglepart, 
but every ſenſe conſiſts of ſeveral parts, and therefore 
the perception of one ſenſe may very well pattern out 
ſeveral objesat once. For example, I ſee an embroi- 
dred Bed; my eyepatternsout both the Velvet, Gold, 
Silver, Silk, Colour, and the Workmanſhip, nay, 
ſuperficially the figure of the whole Bed, and all this 
by onea& andat one and the ſame time. But it is to be 
obſerved, T hat one objet may have leveral proprie- 
ties, which are not all {ubje& to the perception of 
one Senſe; as for example, the {mell of an odorife- 
rous body, and itscolour, are not ſubje& to the ſame 
ſenſe; neither is the hardneſs or ſoftneſs, roughneſs or 
{ſmoothneſs of its parts, ſubje&tto the ſenſe of ſmelling 
or ſceing, but each is perceived by ſuch a Senſe as is 
proper for ſuch a ſort of Perception, Nevertheleſs, 
theſedifferent perceptions do not make them to be dif- 
ferent bodies; for even one and the ſame attribute or 
propriety of a body may be patterned out by ſeveral 
ſenſes ; for example, Magnitude or ſhape of body 
may bepatterned out both by fight and touch; which 
proves, that there is a near affinity or alliance betwixt 
the ſeveral ſenſes; and that Touch is, as it were a ge- 
neral ſenſe, which may imitate ſome other ſenſitive 


perceptions. The truth is, it isas caſte for ſeyeral ſen- 
ſes 
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{es to pattern out the ſeveral proprieties of one Body, 
asit is for ſeveral Painters to draw the ſeveral parts of 
one figure; asfor example, of a burning Candle , one 
may draw the W ax or T allow, another the Wick, a- 
nother the Flame: Thelike for the Perceptions of {e- 
veral Senſes: Sight may pattern out the figure and 
light of a Candle ; Touchmay patrern out its weight 
hardneſs or ſmoothneſs; the Noſe may pattern out its 
ſmell; the Ears may pattern out itsſparklingnoile, &<c. 
Allwhich does evidently prove, That Perception can- 
not bemadeby preſſureand re-aQtion;orelſea Fire-coal, 
by the perception of ſight, would burn out theeyes,be- 
cauſe it would by preſſure, inflame its next adjoining 
parts, and theſe again the next, until it cameto theeye. 
Beſides, it proves that all Objects are material; for, 
were Light, Colour , Figure, Heat , Cold, &c. im- 
material ,, they would never be patterned out by cor- 
poreal motions : for, no Painter is able to copy out, or 
draw an immaterial Mode or Motion ; neither could 
immaterial motions make preſſure , nor be ſubje& to 
re-ation. Laſtly , it proves , That Perception is an 
effe& of knowledg in the Sentient, and not in the exter- 
nal ObjeR; or elſe there would be but one knowledg 
in all parts, and not ſeveral knowledges in ſeveral parts; 
whereof Senſe and Reaſon inform us otherwiſe , viz. 
That particular figures have variety of knowledges, ac- 
cording to thedifference and variety of their corporeal 


tiourative motions. 
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But then ſome will ſay, That the ations of Matter 
would be more infinite than the parts. I anſwer, 
There can be neither more nor leſs in Infinite : for, "Hg 
finite can be but Infinite ;but ſince parts, figures,changes 
of motion, and perceptions, are one and the ſame; and 
ſince Diviſion and Compoſition,are the chief aRions of 
Nature, it does neceſſarily follow , That, as theaQtions 
vary, ſo do allo their Parts and particular Percep- 
tions. 

Q. 14. How #s it poſſible that any Perception of out - 
ward Obje&s, can be made by patterning , ſince patterning 
doth follow Perception ? for , how can any one pattern out 
that which be has no perception of ? 

T anſwer: Natural ations are not like Artificial ; 
for Art is but groſsand dull in compariſon to Nature: 
and, although I alledg the compariſon of a Painter, 
yer is it but to make my meaning more intelligible to 
weaker capacities: for, though a Painter muſt ſee or 
know firſt what he intendsto draw or copy out;yetthe 
natural perception of exterior ObjeRs isnot altogether 
after the ſame manner ; but, in thoſe perceptions which 
are made by patterning , the aCtion of patterning, and 
the perception, are one and the ſame: for,as Self-know- 
ledg is thegroundof Perception, fo Self-motionis the 
ation of Perception, without which, no Perception 
could be; and therefore Perception and Selt-a&tionare 
oneand the ſame. Burt I defirethat it may well be ob- 


ſerved what I have mentioned heretofore, to wit, That 
although 
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although there is but one Selt-knowledg, and one Self. 
motion in Nature, yet they being material, are divi- 
ſible : and therefore, as from one Infinite Cauſe , there 
may flow Infinite EffeQs, and one Infinite VW hole may 
be divided into Infinite Parts; ſo,from one Infinite Self. 
knowledg, and Selt-motion, there may proceed Infinite 
particular Actions and Perceptions. 

But ſome, perhaps, may ak, 1. Why thoſe particu- 
lar knowledges and perceptions are not all alike, as be- 
ing all but Effe&s of one Cauſe? To which I anſwer, 
That if the actions or motions of Nature were all alike, 
all Parts would have the like Knowledges and Percep- 
tions; but the aiqns being different, how can it be 
otherwiſe , but the Perceptions muſt be different alſo? 
for , fince every Perception is a particular Self-aQtion, 
then asthe Actions of Nature vary , and as Parts do 
divide and compole, fo are likewiſe their Perceptions. 

2. It may be objeRted, T harit the Perception of th1c 
exterior ſenſes in Animals, be made by the way of pai 
terning, then when a part of the Body feels pain, the 
Rational motions, by patterning out the ſame, would 
be pained, orfick. 

I anſwer: T hisdoesno more follow, than that the 
Eye patterning out the exterior figure of W ater, Fire, 
Earth, ec. ſhould become of the ſamenature: for, the 
Original isone thing , and the Copy another: the Pi- 
Qureofa Houlſeof Stone,is not made of natural Stone, 
nor is the PiRure of a Tree, anatural Tree; for if it 
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were ſo, Painters would do more than Chymiſlts by 
Fireand Furnace; but by reaſon there is a very cloſe 
conjunction between the rational and ſenſitive percep- 
tivemotions, ſo that when the ſenſitive motions of the 
Body, pattern out ſome exterior Obje& , the Rational 
moſt commonly do the ſame. That which wecall pain 
or ſickneſs in the Body , when patterned out by the 
Mind,jscalled T rouble,or Griet: for asthere are degrees 
in their purity, ſubtilty and aQivity, ſo their percepti- 
ons arealfo different. But it is well to beobſerved, That 
although ſomeparts are ignorant of others, when they 
work not to one and the ſame perception;yet, ſometimes 
there is amoregeneral knowledg of a diſeaſe, pain, or 
ſoreneſs: Forexample, A man may havean inflamation 
or ſoreneſs in one part of hisarm or leg, and all the reſt 
of the parts of that limb, may be ignorant thereof; but 
it the inflamation, ſoreneſs or pain, extend throughout 
the wholearm or leg, then all the parts of that limb are 
oenerally ſenſible of it. 

3. It may be objected, That if the rational percep- 
tive motions take patterns from the ſenſitive, then rea- 
ſon can never judg of things as naturally they are, but 
onely of their Copies, as they arepatterned out by the 
ſenſitive motions. 

I anſwer, My meaning is, That ſometimes the Ra- 
tional takes patterns from the Senſitive, and other times 
the Senſitive from theR ational ; but both, for the moſt 
part, a&together, and, as it were, in the ſame inſtantof 
time, 
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time, and iri communion, in patterning one obje&, 
only the Copiesare not the ſame ; forone Copy is of 
the Rational, the other of the Senſitive perception ; 
ſo that there isa double perception of oneand the ſame 
obje& ; the one Rational, the other Senſitive. For 
inſtance, W hen I ſeean obje&, [ have alſo a thought of 
that obje&t; and that thought is a Copy of the ob- 
jet, made of the Rational part of matter, but not 
the Senſitive pattern; ſo that thereis agreat difference 
betwixt the Rational perception and the Senſitive- 
For a ſecond inſtance, The Senſitive perception of 
Lightinthe Eye, is one thing; the Rational percepti- 
on or thought of Light, is another ; which I menti- 
on, toexprels in ſome manner the Nature of percep- 
tion Rational; though at the ſame time underſtand, 
thereare infinite perceptions Rational, as well as inh- 
nite perceptions Senſitive : wrctiwe 1 cannot fay, 
that all Rational perceptions are like ro human 
Thoughts, otherwiſe, thanin reſpect of Purity; for we 
may perceive in our ſelves a greater Purity and Subti- 
lity of theR ational, than of rhe Senſirive. 

But then ſome may ſay, If the Rational part has li- 
berty to move asit will, then irmay perceive without 
Senſe; that is, Reaſon may make perceptions of out- 
ward objedts in theorgansof the ſenſes, when theſen- 
ſes make none; asfor example, the Rational motions 
in the eye may perceive light, when the ſenſitive do 
not; and ſoundin the ear, when the ſenſirivedo not. 


To 
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_ Towhichl anſwer; T isprobable, that theR ational 
do many times move to other perceptions than the ſen- 
ſitive; as I haveoften declared; but if their a&tions be 
orderly and regular, then moſt commonly they move 


to one and the ſame perception; but reaſon being the 
purer and freer part, has a more ſubtil perception than 


ſenſe, for there is great difference between ſenſe and 
reaſon, concerning the ſubtilty of their aCtions; ſenſe 
does perceive, as it were, in part, when as reaſon 
perceives generally, and in-whole; for if there be an 
obje&t whichis to be patterned out with all its proprie- 
ties, the colour of it is perceived onely by fight ; the 
ſmell of it is perceived by the Noſe, its Sound is per- 
ceived by the Ear, its taſteis perceived by the Tongue, 


and itshardneſs or ſoftneſs, coldneſs or heat, dryneſs 
or moiſture , is perceived by T ouch; fo that every 


ſenſe in particular,patterns out that obje&t which is pro- 
per for it; and each has but ſo much knowledg of the 


ſaid objeQas it patterns out; for theſight knows no- 
thing of its taſte , nor the taſte of its touch, nor the 


touch of its ſmell; and fo forth: But the mind patterns 
out all thoſe figures together, ſo that they are but as one 
objec to it, without diviſion : which proves, that the 
Rational perception, being more general, is alſo more 
perfe& than the ſenſitive; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
it is more free, and not incumbred with the burdens 
of other part : Wherefore the Rational can judg 
better of objedts then the ſenſitive,as being more know- 
ing ; 
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ng;and knows more, becauſeit hasa more general Pe. 

ception; and hath a more general Perception, becaule it 
is more ſubtil and adtive; and is more ſubril and active, 
becaule it is free, and not neceſſitated to labour on, or 
withany other parts. 

But ſome may ſay, How is it poſſible, that the ratio- 
nal part being ſo cloſely intermixed with the ſenſitive 
and the inanimate, can move by it{elf,and not be a La- 
bourer, as well as the ſenſitive ? 

Tanſwer : Thereaſonis; becauſe therational part is 
more purerand finer then the ſenſitive, or any other 
part of Matter; which purity and finenels makes that 
it is ſo {ubtil and aQtive, and conſequently, not necel[- 


ſitated to labour with, or on other parts. 
Again: Some may ask, whether thoſe intermixed parts 


continue always together in their particulars? as for ex- 
ample,whether the ſame rational parts keepconſtantly to 
the ſame ſenſitive & inanimateparts,as they'r commixed? 

I anſwer: Nature is ina perpetual motion, and he! 
parts are parts of her own Self-moving body; where- 
fore they muſt of neceſſity divide and compoſe ; but 
if they divideand compoſe, they cannot keep conſtant- 
ly to the ſameparts. Nevertheleſs, although particular 
parts are diviſible from each other, yet the I rium- 
virate of Nature, that is, the three chief degrees or parts 
of Matter, to wit , rational, ſenſitive and inanimate, 
which belong to the conſtitution of Nature, cannot be 


ſeparated or divided fromeach other in general; ſothat 
H h rational 
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rational matter may be divided from ſenſitiveand inani- 
mate, and theſe again from therational, but they muſt 
of neceſlity continue in this commixture as long as Na- 
turelaſts. In ſhort, rational, ſenſitive and inanimate 
Matter are diviſible in their particulars; that is, ſuch 
a particular part of inanimate Matter is not bound to 
ſuch a particular part of ſenſitive of rational Mat- 
ter, &c. But they are indiviſible in general, that is, 
from each other; for whereſoever is Body, there is alſo 
a commixture of theſe three degrees of Matter. 

4. Some may ſlay, How is it poſſible, That Rea- 
ſon can be aboveSenſe; and that the rational percep- 
tion ismoreſubtile and knowing than the ſenſitive;ſince 
in my Philoſophical Opinions, I have declared that the 
Senſitive perception doth inform the Rational: or that 
Reaſon perceives by the information of the Senſes? 

To whichlI anſwer: My meaning isnot,that Reaſon 
has no other perception, but by the information of the 
ſenſes; for ſurely therational perception is more ſubtile, 
piercing and penetrating, or inſpeQive, than the ſenſt- 

tive, and therefore more intelligent and knowing: But 
when Ifay, that Senſe informsR eaſon, I ſpeak onely of 
ſuch perceptions where therational figurative motions 
takepatterns from the ſenſitive, and do not work vo- 
luntarily, or by rote. 

Beſides, It is to be obſerved, That in the mentioned 
Book, I compare Thoughts, which are the ations of 
the rational figurative motions, to the ſenſitive Touch; 


{o 
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ſo that, I ouchis like a, Thought in ſenle, and Thought 
like a Touch in reaſon : But there is oreat difference in 
their purity ; for, though the actions of Touch and 
Thought are much after the ſame manner , yet the 
different degrees of ſenſe andreaſon, or of animare, (cn- 
ſitwveand rational matter,cauſe great difference between 
thzm; and as all ſenſitive perception is a kind of touch, 
ſo all ratio nal perception is a kind of thoughtfulneſs: 
But miſtakeme not, when I ſay, Thought is like Touch; 
for I do not mean, that the rational Perception* 15 cau- 
ſed by the conjunction or joining of one part to ano- 
ther, or that it is an exterior touch, but an interior 
knowledsg; for all Selt-knowledg is a kind of thought- 
fulneſs, and that Thought is a rational Touch, as 
Touch isa ſenfitive T hought; for the exterior percep- 
tionsof reaſon reſemble the interior ations or know- 
ledg of ſenſe. © NeithF# do I mean, that the percep- 
tion of touch is made by preſſure and rea&tion, no more 
than the perception of fight, hearing, or the like; but 
the patterns of outwasd objeQts being aGtions of the bo- 
dy ſentient, are; asit were, aSelf-touch, or Sclt-feeling, 
both in the ſenſitiveand rational perceptions. Indeed 
that ſubtile and learned Philoſopher , who will per- 
{wade us that Perception is made by preſſure and reaQti- 
on, makes Perception onely a fantaſm : For, faies he, 
Reafion makes a Fantaſm, and that is Perception. Yet 
there may be different thoughts; for all rational per- 


ceptions are not like human thoughts, no more than 
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all the ſenſitive perceptions is like the exterior percep- 
tions of an animal ſenſitive perception. 

5. Some perhaps will ſay, That ifthe Perception of 
the exterior animal ſenſes be made by patterning, then 
that animal which hath two, or moreeyes, by pattern- 
ing out anexterior obje&,will have a double or treble 
perception of it, according to the number of itseyes. 

I anſwer: That when the corporeal motions in each 
eye, move irregularly; as for example, when one eye 
moves this, and the other another way, or when the 
eyes look aſquint; then they do not pattern out the 
obje& direRly asthey ought; .but when the eyes move 
regularly,then they pattern out oneand theſame obje 
alike, as being fixt but upon one point; and the proof 
thereof is, If there be two eyes, we may obſerve that 
both have their perceptions apart, as well as jointly; 
becauſe thoſe parts that are inThe middle of each eye, 
do not make,atthe ſame time, the ſameſperceptions with 
thoſe that are the fide or extream parts thereof, but 
their Perceptions are different from cach other: For ex- 
ample, -The'eyes ofa Man,or ſome other Animal, pat- 
tern out a Tree which ſtandsina dire& line oppoſite to 
them; but, if there be Meadows or Hedges on each fide 
ofthe I ree, then theextream or ſide-parts of each eye 
pattern out thoſe Meadows or Hedges; for one eyes 
perception, 1s not the other eyes perception ; which 
makes them perceive differently, when otherwiſe they 


' would perceive both alike. But if a thouſand eyes do 
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perceive one object juſt alike, then they are but as one 
eye, and make but one perception; for like as many 
parts do work ora&to oneand the ſame deſign; ſo do 
ſeveral corporeal motionsin one eye, pattern out one 
object; the onely difference is, that, as I ſaid, every 
eycis ignorant of each other's perception. 

But, youlſay, There are ſo many Copies made, as 
there are; Objedss. 

I anſwer, Tis true: But though there are many com- 
poſed parts which join in the making of one particular 
perceprion ; ; yet, if they move all alike, the perception 
is but one and the ſame : for, put the caſe there were a 
hundred thouſand copies of one original; if they be all 
alike each other, 1o as not to have theleaſt difference 
betwixt them; then they areall but as one Picture of 
one Original; butif they be notalike each other, then 
they are different PiQures, becauſe they repreſent dit- 
ferent faces. And thus for a matched pair of eyes in 
one Creature; ifthey moveat the ſame point of time; 
direaly to one and the ſame parts, in the ſame deſign 
of patterning out one and the ſame obye ; it ſeems 
butas one a& of one part, and as one perception of 
one objeR. « 

Q. 15. How comes it that fome pats for all they are per- 
ceptive,canyet beſo ignorant of each other, that in one compo- 
ſed figure, as for example, inthe figner of a Man's hand they 
aer ignorant of each other; whenas other parts do makepercep- 
tons of one another, at a great cliſtance, and when other parts 
are between £ H h 3 [ 
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I anſwer : This queſtion iscalily reſolved, if we do 
but conſider , that the difference of Perception de- 
pends upon the difference of the corporeal figurative 
Motions; for if the parts benot the ſame, the percep- 
tions muſt needs be different; nay, there may infinite 
ſeveral perceptions bemade by one and the ſame parts, 
if Matter be eternal, and perpetually moving. And 
hence it follows, that ſome parts may make percepti- 
ons of diſtant parts, and not of neighbouring parts; 
and others again , may make perceptions of neigh- 
bouring or adjoining parts, and not of thoſe that are 
diſtant : As for example, in the animal Perception, 
Taſte and Touch are onely perceptions of adjoining 
objets, when as Sight and Hearing do perceive at a 
diſtance; forif an obje&t be immediately joined to the 
optick ſenſe, it quite blinds it. Wherefore it is well 
to be obſerved, that thereare ſeveral kinds and ſorts of 
Perceptions, as well as of other compoſed figures: As 
for example, there ate Animals, Vegetables, Mine- 
rals, and Elements; and theſe comprehend each ſe- 
veral particular kinds of Animals, Vegetables, Mine- 
rals, ©c. Again, theſe particular kinds are divided into 
ſeveral ſorts, andeach of them ceains many parti- 
culars ; nay, each gparticular has ſo many different 
parts, of which it conſiſts, and each part has its diffe- 
rent particular motions. The ſame may be ſaid of Per- 
ceptions: For as the ſeveral compoſitions of ſeveral 
parts are, fo arethey: not that the bare compoſition of 
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the parts and figures isthe cauſe of Perception; bur 
the Self-knowing and velt-moving parts compole 
themſelves into ſuch or ſuch figures ; and as there are 
proprieties belonging to ſuch compoſitions, fo to-ſuch 
compoſed perceptions; ſo that the compoſed parts at 
the end of a finger, may not have the ſame perceptions 
with the middle parts of the ſame finger. 

But ſome may lay, It there be ſuch ignorance be- 
tween the parts of a compoſed hgure, How comes it, 
that many times the pain of one particular part, will 
cauſea general diſtemper throughout all the body ? 


I anſwer; There may bea general perception of the 


irregularities of ſuch particular compoſed parts in the 
other partsof the body, although they are not irregular 
themſelves; for if they had the ſame compoſitions, and 
the ſame irregularities as the diſtempered parts, they 
would have the ſame effe&s; that is, pain, ſicknels, 
or numbneſs, &c. within chamkives: Bur, to have a 
perception of the irregularitiesof other parts, and, to 
be irregular themſelves, are different things. A Pain- 
ter may make anexa&t Copy of a Monſter , which 
Monſter was not compoſed regular. Nevertheleſs, 

ſome parts moving uregularly, may occaſion other 
partsto do theſame. Burt it is well to be "obſerved, 

That adjoining parts do not always imitate each 0- 
ther, neither do ſome parts make perceptions of for- 
reign objects ſo readily as others do; as for example, A 
man plays upon a Fiddle, or ſome other Inſtrument, 


and 
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and there are hundreds, or more to hear him ; it it hap- 
pens oft, that thoſe ata farther diſtance do make a per- 
fecer perception of that ſound, than thoſe which are 
near; and oftentimes, thoſe that arein the middle, as 
between thoſe that are neareſt, and thoſe that are fur- 
theſt off, may make a perfecter. Perception than al] 
they; for, though allparts are in a perpetual motion, 
yet all parts arenot bound to move after one and the 
ſame way; butſome moveſlower, ſomequicker, ſome 
livelier, ſomeduller; and ſome parts do move fo irre- 
oularly, as they will not make Perceptions of ſome ob- 
jets, when as they make perceptions of others; and 
ſome will make perfe& Perceptions of one and the. ſame 
objeRs at ſometimes, and not at other times: As, for 
example, ſome men will hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, ec. 
more perfeatly at ſome, than at other times. And 
thus, to repeat what I ſaid before, T he ſeveral kinds, 
ſorts and particulars of Perceptions, muſt well be con- 
ſidered; as alſo, that the variety of Nature proceeds 
but from one 3 which is Selt- knowing and Selt- 
moving Matter. 

Q. 16. Why a Man's hand, or any other part of his 
body, has not the like Perception as the eye, the ear, or 
the noſe, &c. becauſe they are ſenſitive and rational moti- 
ons in all the parts of his body ? 

[ anſwer: The reaſon why theſame Perception that 
1s within the- eye, cannot be in the hand, or inany o- 
ther part ofa man's body, is, that the parts ofthe hand 
arc 
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are compoſed into another ſort of figure than the 
eyes, ears, noſe, ec. are; and t he ſenſitive moticns 
make Perceptions according to the compoſitions of 
their parts; and if the parts of the hand ſhould be di- 
vided and compoled with other parts, into another fi- 
gure; (as for example, into the figure of an eye, or 
ear, or noſe ) then they would have the Perception of 
ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling ; for Perceptions are ac- 
cording tothe compoſition of parts, and thechanges of 
Nature's Self-motions. 

But then ſome will ſay, perhaps, That an Artificial 
eye, or car, will have theſame Perceptions, ec. being 
of the ſame figure. 

I anſwer: Thatif itsinterior nature, and the compo- 
ſition of its parts wereuſt the ſame as its exterior figure; 
as for example, if any artificial eye, or ear, were of 
animal fleſh, and the like , it would have the like Per- 
ception, otherways not. 

Q. 17. How dowe perceive Light, Fire, Air, &c? 

I anſwer: By their exterior figures, as we do other 
objeas: As for example, my Eye patterns out the 
exterior figure of Light, and my Touch patterns out 
the exterior figure of Heat, &c. 

But then, you will ſay, If the Eye didpattern out 
the figure of Light, it would become Lightit ſelf; and 
if Tough did patternout thefigure of Heat, it would 
become Fire. 

I anſwer: No more than when a Painter draws 
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Fire or Light, the Copy ſhould be a natural Fire or 
Light. For there is difference betwixt the Copy and 
the Original: and it is'to be obſerved, That in the 
Perception of Sence, eſpecially of fight, there muſt be 
a certain diſtance betwixt the Obyed, and the Sentient 
Parts; for the further thoſe are from each other, the 
weaker is the Perception, by reaſon no corporeal fi- 
ourative motion is infinite, but finite; and therefore 
it can but have ſuch a degree of power, ſtrength, or aQti- 
vity, as belongs to ſuch a figurative action, or ſuch a 
part or degree of Matter. But as for Fire and Light, 
itisa certain andevident proof, that ſome Perceptions, 
at leaſt thoſe of the exterior animal ſenſes,are made by 
patterning; for, though the nature of Fireand of Light 
(for any thing we know) be aſcending, yet if Fire be 
made in ſuch a manner, that ſeveral may ſtand about, 
underneath, and above it ; yet they all have the Per- 
ception of the heat of fire, in what place ſoever, provi- 
ded they ſtand within a limited or determinate compals 
of it: I ſay, of the heat which is theeffec of fire; tor 
that is onely patterned out, and not the ſubſtance of 
theflame or fire it ſelf: But on the contrary, it the heat 
of the fire did aQually. andreally fpreadir {elf our to all 
the places nominated, as well dowawards, upwards and 
ſideways; then certainly it would be waſted in a. little 
time, and leave its cauſe, which is the fire,aheatlels. 
Beſides, that there are Copies and Originals, and that 


ſome Perceptions are made by patterning, is evident by 
the 
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the appearance of one Candlein leveral diltances, which 
ſeveral appearances can be nothing elſe but ſeveral co- 
pies of that Candle made by thoſe parts that take pat- 
terns from the Original ; which makes me allo believe, 
that after the ſame manner, manyStars which werake 
for Originals, may be but ſo many copies or patternsof 
one Star, made by the figurative motionsof thoſe parts 
where they appear. 

Q. 18. Whether the Optick Perception is made in the 
Eye, or Brain, or inboth ? 

I anſwer : The Perception of Sight, when awake, is 
madeon the outſide of the Eye, but in ſleep on thein- 
ſide; and as for ſome forts of Thoughts or Concep- 
tions, which arethe actions of reaſon, they are, to my 
| apprehenſion, made in the inner part of the head, al- 
though | amnot ableto determine properly whar part 
it is; for all che body is perceptive, and has lenſe and 
reaſon, andnot onely thehead; the onely ditfcrenceis, 
that the leveral ations of ſeveral parts, cauſe ive 
ſorts of Perceptions; & therational parts being the molt 
active, and pureſt, and moving within themlelves, can 
make more figures in the ſame compals or magnitude, 
andin a much ſhorter time than the ſenſitive, which 
being burthened with the inanimate parts, cannot at 
ſoagily and freely : Nevertheleſs, ſome of the ſenlt- 
tiveactions are much agiler and nimbler than others, 
as we may perceive in ſeveral ſorts of produRtions. But 


the rational parts being joined with the ſenſitive in the 
I i 2 exteri- 
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'*extcrior parts of a figure, do, for the moſt part, work 
together with the ſame; otherwiſe, whenthey move by 


themlelvesin Thoughts, Conceptions Remembrance, 
and the like; they are more inward, as within the head: 


tor there are Perceptions of interior parts,as well as of 
exterior; I mean, within a compoſed figure, by rea- 
ſon all parts areperceptive: Neither does this prove, 
that if there be ſo many Perteptionsin one compoſed 
figure, there muſt be numerous ſeveral Perceptions of 
one obje& in that ſame figure; for every part knows 
its own work, or elſe there would be a confuſion in 
NaturesaGtions: Neither areall Perceptions alike, but 
asI aid, according as the ſeveral ations are, fo arethe 
Perceptions. 

Q. 19.1 hat is the reaſon that the nearer a ſtick or finger 
s beld agaiit a Concave-glaſs, the more does the pattern of 
i, made by the glaſs, appear to iſſue out of the glaſs, and 
meet with the obje(t that is without it ? 

I anſwer: 'T'isnot that ſomething really iſſues out of 
the Glaſs; but as in a plain Looking-glals, the further 
the obje& goes from it, the more does its Copy or 
Image ſeem to be within the glaſs: So in the ſame 
manner does the length of the ſtick, which 1s the mea- 
ſure of the: obje&, or diſtance that moves: For, as 
toa man that rides in a Coach, or ſails upon W ater, 
the Shore, Trees, Hedges, Meadows and Fields, 
ſeem to move; when as yet, tis the man that moves 
fromthem; fo it is with the figure in a Looking: olaſs-: 
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Wheretforeit is only a miſtake in the animal len(:, to 
take the motion of one, for the motion of the other. 

Q. 20. Whether a Part or Figure repeated by the ſame 
Motions, be the ſame part or figure as the former, or one- 
ly like the former? as alſo,vhether an Afion repeated, be the 
ſame with the former ? 

Tanſwer: Thatifthe Parts, Figures and AQtions be 
the ſame, they will alwayes remain the ſame, although 
they bediflolved and repeated millions of times; as for 
example, it you makea figure of wax; and diflolve it, 
and make that figure again, juſt as it was before, andof 
the ſameparts, and by the ſameaRion, it will be the 
very ſame figure; but if you alter either the parts, or 
the figure, itmay belikethe former figur2, butnot the - 
very ſame. Thelike for aQion ; if one and the ſame 
action be repeated without any alteration, it is nothing 
el{e but a repetition of the corporeal figurative motions; 
but if there be any alteration in it, it is not made by the 
lame figurative motions, and conſequently, tis not the 
ſameaQion; for though the Self-moving parts be the 
lame, yetthe figurative motions are not the ſame ; not 
that thoſe figurative motions are not in the ſame parts, 
butnot repeated in the ſame manner. Wherefore it 
1s well tobe obſerved, that a Repetition is of the ſame 
parts, figures and aGions that were before, bur an al- 
teration 1s not a repetition ; for whereſoever is but the 
leaſt alteration, there can be no exa repetition. 

Q. 21.Whether there may be a Remembrance in Senſe, as 
well as there is in Reaſon 199 | 
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I anſwer, Yes: for Remembrance is nothing elſe 
but a Repetition of the ſame figure, made by the ſame 
corporeal figurative motions; and as there is a rational 
remembrance, which isa repetition of the ſame figures, 
madeby therational, corporeal figurative motions; fo 
there isalſoa ſenſitive remembrance, that is, a repeti- 
tion of the ſame figures, made by the ſenſitive , cor- 
poreal, figurative motions: For example, I ſee an 
objeQ; the ſenſitive motions in the eye, pattern out 
the figure of that objzeR; butas ſoon as the obje isre- 
moved, the Perception isaltered. It may be, I ſeethe 
ſame object again in a dream, or in a prhenſie, or the 
like diſtemper ; and then the ſame figure is repeated 
which was made firſt by the ſenſitive motions of the 
hgure of theobje&, when it was really preſent ; which 
isa ſenſitive remembrance, whether the repetition be 
madeafter a Pattern, or by rote, although it is more 
proper to ſay, that remembrance is onely a repetition 
of ſuch figures asare made by rote, than of thoſerhat 
are made after a Pattern; for a repetition of thote fi- 
gures that are madeafter a Pattern, is rather a preſent 
Perception of a preſent objeR; when as remembrance 
isof objeds that are abſent. 

(). 22. Whether the rational Parts can quit ſome Parts 
and join to others ? 

I anſwer: Ourſenſeand reaſon perceives they do ; 
or elſe there would be no Motion, no Separation, 
LE tion, Dilatation,ContraQtion, Digeſtion, Pro- 
duction, 
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duction, Transformation, Infancy, Youth, Age, 
norno Adion in the world wharloever : And by 
this it isallo evident, that (as I fad before ) particular, 
rational and ſenſitive parts, are not borfnd to move al- 
ways together, or to keep conſtantly to the ſameparts, 


no not in the action of Perception;for though they moſt 


commouly work together when they move regularly ; 
yet many times they donot: As for exampl-; the ſen- 


fitive do not always make Perceptions of exterior 
Objeds, but many times make figures by rote; as'tis 
manifeſt in mad-men, and ſuch as are in high Feavers 
and the like diſtempers , which ſee or hear, taſte or 
ſmell ſuch or ſuch Objets when none are preſent; 


and the rational Parts being regular, do perceive both. 


the ſenſitive figures made by rote, and that there are 
no ſuch exterior Objeds really preſent ; allo the ra- 
tional parts make figures by rote, and without any out- 
ward pattern; but ſuch voluntary figures cannot pro- 
perly be named Perceptions, by reaſon Perceptionsare 
occaſioned by outward Objeds; but they are rather 
voluntary Conceptions. | 

Q. 23. 1f it be ſo, that Parts can divide themſetves 
from ſome Parts, and join to other Parts : Why maynot 
the ſoul do the ſame, and change its Vehicles, that is, leave 
ſuch, and take other Vehicles? 

I anſwer: Concerning the Natural ſoul of man, 
which is part of Nature, and conſiſts of the pureſt and 
ſubtileſt degree of matter, which is the rational, it is 
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without queſtion, that it isdivifible and compoundable, 
becaule it is material , and therefore ſubje& to chan- 
ges and tranſmutations; But as for the ſupernatural 
ſoul, becaule ſhe is ſpiritual, and conſequently indivi- 
ſible, ashaving no parts, and therefore not the pro- 
priety of a body which is to have figurative ations , 
it cannot be ſaid of her, that ſhe is ſubje& to compo- 
ſitions, diviſions, tranſmutations, ©c. However, put 
the caſe the ſupernatural ſoul thould have thoſe pro- 
pricties of a body, although no body her ſelf ; yer there 
could be but one infinite foul in one infinite body; 
and as the body did divide, ſo the ſoul muſt ofneceſſity 
do al{o;otherwiſe one foul would have many bodies ,& 
ſome bodies would be ſoul-leſs; which would cauſe a 
horrid confuſion between ſouls and bodies. VW here- 
fore in my opinion, Pytbagoras's doQrine concerning 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, or that one ſoul can take 
ſeveral bodies, is as abſurd, as that one body can quit 
one place, and acquire another, and ſo have more pla- 
ces than bodies; which if it were thus, we might with 
as much probability aftirm,that many bodies could be 
in one place, and in the reſurre&ion of bodies there 
would certainly ariſe a great diſpute between ſeveral 
bodies for one ſoul, and between ſeveral fouls for one 
body, eſpecially if one body was particularly beloved 
of more than one ſoul; all which will breed ſuch a 
war between ſouls and bodies, ſouls and ſouls, and bo- 
dies and bodies, that it would put all the world into 
a con 
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a confuſion; and therefore my opinion is , that Na- 
rure 1s but one onely infinite Body, which being Self- 
moving, is divifibleand compoundible, and conſiſts of 
infinite parts of feveral degrees; which are fo inter- 
mixt, that in general they cannot be ſeparated from 
each other, or from the body of Nature, and fubſilt 
lingle and by themſelves. Neither can it be otherwiſe, 
unlels Nature had ſeveral Bodies ; but though ſhe has 
infinite parts, yet has ſhe but one infinite Body ; for 
Parts and Body are but one Corporeal, Self-moving, 
Selt-living, and Selt-knowing Nature ; Andas for the 
Degrees of animate and inanimate Matter, they are 
alſo but parts of that one Body of Nature, and the 
variousand infinite knowledges, perceptions, lives,,c. 
conſidered in general, are nothing elſe but the lite, 
knowledg and perception of the infinite body of Na- 


ture. And from bence it follows,that one man may have 
numerous ſouls, as well as he has numerous parts and 


particles; which as long as the whole figure of man 
laſts, their functions and aQtions are according to the na- 
ture of that figure ; but when the figure of man' dil- 
ſolves (which diſlolution is nothingelſe buta change of 
thoſe motions that were proper to the nature of its 
figure) then all the Parts of that Figure, it they 
be joined and compoſed with other parts and figures, 
become not ſoul-leſs, or life-lels; but, becaule they 
conſiſt all of a commixture of animate and inanimate 
matter, they retain life and ſoul: onely the ations of 
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that life and ſoul are according to the nature of thoſe fi- 
gures which the parts of the animal body did change 
into. Thus, asI have mentioned in my Philoſophical 
Letters *, no Creature can challenge a particular life 
and ſoul toit ſelf, but every Creature may have by the 


dividing and compoling-nature: of this Self-moving 


Matter, more or fewer natural ſouls and lives. 

And thus much of knowledg and perception; which 
finceit isnot onely the ground of Natural Philoſophy, 
butia ſubject of adifficult Nature, I have inſiſted ſome- 
what longer upon it than I have done upon any other, 
and endeavoured to clear it as well as I could ; fo that 
now, T hope, all thatI have declared hitherto, will 
beſuthcient to give the ingenious Reader a true infor- 
mation of my opinion thereof,anda ſatisfactory anſwer 
ro any other ſcruples that ſhould happen to puzzle his 
brain. Ile add no more at this preſent, but conclude 
witha brief repetition of thoſe few Notes concerning 
the principles, which by that ſmall portion of Reaſon 
and Judgment that Nature has allowed me, I have 
endeavoured todeclare and prove in my Works of 
Natural Philoſophy. | 

1. There is but one Matter, and infinite Parts; one 
Self-motion, and infinite Actions; one Self-knowledg, 
and infinite particular Knowledges and Perceptions. 

2. All parts of Nature are living, knowing , and 
perceptive, becauſe all are Self-moving; for Self-mo- 


tion is the caule of all particular effec, figures, ations, 
vari- 
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varieties, changes, lives, knowledges, perceptions, &c. 
in Nature, and makes the onely difference between 
Animate and Inanimate Matrer. 

2- The chict andgeneral ations of Nature, are Di- 
viſion and Compoſition of parts, both which are done 
but by one a& ; for at the ſame time, when parts ſepa- 
rate themſelves from ſuch parts, they join to other 
parts; and this isthe cauſe there can be no /acyum, nor 
ſinglepartsin Nature. 

4. Every particular part or figure is infinitely divi- 
ded and compoſed from, and with other parts. | 

5. Theinfinite diviſions and compoſitions hinder, 
that Naturecannot run into extreams in her particu- 
lars, but keep the parts and actions of Nature in an 
equal ballance. 

6. TheInanimatepart of Matter has life, ſenſe, and 
Self-knowledg, as well as the animate; but being not 
moving in it ſelf, orits own Nature, it has not ſuch a 
Perceptive ſenſe and Selt-knowledg, nor ſuch an aftive 
life as the Animate. hath. 

7. T he partsof Irianimate Matter alter according to 
rheir commixture with the Animate, and fo do their 
particular Self-knowledges. 

8. As parts alter by the changes of motions, fo do 
particular Perceptions. 4 

9. I hough all Perceptions are figurative ations, yet 
no particular Creature can undoubtedly affirm , that 
all aremade by patterning or imitation; by reaſon as 
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the parts and actions of Natureare infinite, ſo are alſo 
particular Perceptions; and being infinite, they cannot 
be known by any particular Creature. 

10. Thereare, beſides exterior Perceptions, volun- 
tary AQtions, both of ſenſe and reaſon, not made by 
imitation, but freely and by rote; and thele may be 
called Conceptions, rather than Perceptions. 

11. Thoſeare muchin the wrong, who believe,that 
man can know no morethan what his five ſenſes do in- 
form him ; for, the rational part, which is the pureſt, 
ſubrileſt, .moſt a&ive, and inſpeRtive partof Nature, 
does inform it ſelf of things which the ſenſitive cannot; 
as for example, How was the new world and the Anti- 
podes found out? for they were neither ſeen , nor 
heard of, nor taſted, nor ſmelled, nor touched. Truly 
our reaſon does many times perceive that which our 
{enſescannot; and ſome things our ſenſes cannot per- 


 ceive until reaſon informs them ; for there are many 


Inventions. which owe their riſe and beginning only to 
realon. Reaſon doth inform the ſenſe of the one 
part; not but ſenſe hath ſome knowledg in the inani- 
mate part, but not ſo much as the rational. Ir is not 
ſenſe, bur reaſon that knows or perceives, there is ſome- 
thing beyondit ſelf, and beyond Nature, which is the 
Onely, Eternal, and Omnipotent God, and there 
can be no higher Conception than this: for what is be- 
yond it, is ſupernatural, and belongs to ſupernatural 
Creatures; as for example, thoſe divine fouls which 


God 
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God has given to men, above their rational material 
ſouls: but as for the wicked ſouls, they come not 
from God, bur are irregularities of Nature , which 
God certainly will puniſh, as a Maſter does the evil 
ations of his Servant. 

12. Art is but a Natural Creature or effe&, and not 
a Creator of any thing. 

13. Colour, Magnitude, Figure, Place, Time, 
Gavity, Levity, Denſity, Rarity, Compoſitions, 
Diviſions, Alterations, &c. are all one and the ſame 
with Self-qoving Matter, and nothing elſe but the va- 
rious ations of Nature; which aftions can no more 
be ſeparated from body, than body can from Matter, 
or parts from their whole; for, all thar is natural, is 
corporeal: and therefore the diſtinQion into ſubſtances 
and accidents, is to no purpoſe; {ince there cannotreally 
be, no not imagined, ſuch a thing as an incorporeal 
or {ubſtanceleſs motion or action in Nature. 

But ſome perhaps will ſay, It every part and parti- 
cle of Nature has Magnitude, Colour, Figure, Place, 
ec. How is it poſſible that they can be one and the 
ſame with body, ſince they are ſubje& to ſeveral per- 
ceptions ! 

To which I anſwer, The ſeveral Perceptions do 
not make them to be ſeveral bodies, but they are 
patterned out or perceived as ſeveral proprieties or 
attributes of one body, or as ſeveral effects of one 
cauſe; for though there is but one cauſe in Nature, 
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which is Self-moving matter; yet that onely cauſe 
mult of neceſlity have ſeveral effeQs or proprieties, as 
Figure, Colour , Place, Magnitude, &c. And if I 
may without offence make a compariſon between the 
Creator and a Creature, God is but one in his Eſſence, 
as one Infinite and Eternal God, and yet has ſeve- 
ral Divine Attributes ; and though the parts of Na- 
ture cannot comprehend, conceive, or perceive God, 
yet they may conceive ſomewhat of his ſeveral At- 
tributes, after ſeveral manners or wayes: In the like 
manner, although there is but one matter, yet that 
matter may be perceived after ſeveral mannersor wayes, 
it being impoſſible, that matter, or any part or par- 
ticle of matter, although it were ſingle , ſhould be 
without thoſe ſeveral mentioned proprieties ; for, Can 
any one conceive or imagine a body without Figure, 
Magnitude, Place or Colour, were it as little as an 
Atom? and fince there are no Natural Figures or 
Creatures butconſiſt of parts, thoſe compoſed Fi- 
gures may have a different Magnitude, Place, Co- 
lour,e2c.trom their parts and particles, were they fingle; 
but being Self- moving, thoſe figures may alter by 
Selt-motion : for 'tis as impoſſible for a body to be 
without parts, as for parts to be without body; but 
if matter were not Self-moving, there would neither 
be Alterations, Perceptions, nor any natural Adons, 

although there might be a fixt Self-knowledg in Na- 
tures parts. And thus it is no wonder, how there can 


be 
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be ſeveral Perceptions of onefigure, by reaſon there's 
no figure but is compoſed of parts; and as we can 
conceive a Whole and its Parts, which yet are one 
and the ſame thing, ſeveral wayes ; (for a Whole we 
conceive as a compoſition of parts, and Parts wecon- 
ceive as a diviſion of the Whole) ſo we may Figure, 
Place, Magnitude, &-c. And as we cannot conceive 
nor perceive motion without body ; ſo neither can we 
conceive thoſe mentioned proprieties without body, 
or body without them, they being nothing elſe but 
the corporeal, figurative ations of Nature. 
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x. Ancient Learning ought not to be exploded, nor the 
Experimental part of Philoſophy preferred before the 
Speculative. 


N this preſent Age thoſe are thought the great- 
eſt Wits that rail moſt againſt the Ancient 
Philoſophers, eſpecially Ari#otle, who is bea- 

ten by all; but whether he deſerves ſuch puniſh- 

ment, others may judg. In my opinion, he was 

a very ſubtil Philoſopher, and an ingenious Man; 

\ "Tis true, he was ſubje& to Errors, as well as 

other men are, (for there is no Creature ſo perfe& but 

may erre, nay, not Nature her ſelf; but God onely 

L ! who 
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who is Omnipotent ) but if all that err ſhould beac- 


counted fools, and deſtitute of regular reaſon, than 
thoſe deſerve it moſt, who think themſelves wiſer "op 
they are, and upon that account few in this age wou 

eſcape this cenſure. Butconcerning the Opinions of 
ancient Philoſophers, condemned by many of our mo- 
dern Writers, I for my particular, do very much ad- 
mire them; for although there is no abſolute perfeRi- 


- onin them, yet if we do but rightly conſider them, we 


ſhall find, that in many things, they comenearer to 
truth than many of our Moderns ; for ſurely the an- 
cients had as good and regular rational and ſenſitive 
Perceptions, andas profitable Artsand Sciences as we 
have; and the world was governed as well, andthey 
lived ashappily in ancient times, as we donow, nay 
more. As for example ; How well was the World 
governed, and how did it flouriſh in Auguitws's time ? 
how many proud'and ſtately Buildings and Palaces 
could ancient Rome ſhew to the world, when ſhe was 
in her flower? The Cedars, Gold, and many other 
curioſities which-Solomon uſed in the ſtructure of that 
Magnificent Temple, (the like whereof our age cannot 
ſhew) wereas ſafely fetch'd and brought to him out 
of forreign places, as thoſe Commodities which we 
have out of other Countriesecither by Sea or Land: 
Beſides, Idoubt not but they had as profitable and uſe- 
ful Arts and Knowledges, and as skilful and ingenious 
Artiſtsas our age can boaſt of; if not the very ſame, yet 
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thelike, and perhaps better, which by the injury of 


time have been loſt, to our great diſadvantage; it 
may be they had no Microſcopes nor Teleſcopes, but 
I think they were the happier for the want of them,im- 
ploying their time in more profitable ſtudies: W hat 
learned and witty people the Egyptians were, is ſuffici- 
ently known out of ancient Hiſtories, which may in- 
form us of many more. Butl perceive theknowledg of 


ſeveral Agesand Times,is like the encreafe and decreaſe 


of the Moon; for in ſome Ages Art and Learning 
 flouriſhesbetter thanin others, and thereforc it is not 
onely an injury, but a fign of il|-nature, to exclaim a- 
- gainſt ancienc Learning, and call it Pedaniry ; for if 
the Ancients had not been , I queſtion whether we 
ſhould have. arrived to that knowledg we boaſt of 
at this preſent; for they did break the Ice, and ſhew'd 
us the way in many things, for which we ought to be 
thankful, rather than reward them with ſcorn. Neither 
ought Artiſts, in my opinion, to condemn Contem- 
plative Philolophy, nay, not to prefer the Expert- 
mental part before her; for all that Artiſts have, they 
are beholden for it to theconceptions of the ingenious 
Student, except ſome few Arts which aſcribe their 
original to chance;and therefore ſpeculation muſt needs 
go before pradtfie ; for how ſhall a man pradtile, it he 
doesnot know what or which way-to praGtiſe? Reaſon 
muſt dire& firſt how ſenſe oughtto work; and ſo much 
as the Rational knowledg is morenoblethan theSenſti- 
Iv + tive, 
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tive, ſomuch isthe Speculative part ofPhiloſopby me more 
noble then the Mechanical.But our age being more for 
deluding Experiments then rational arguments, which 
ſomecall a tedious babble, doth prefer Senſe before R ea- 
ſon; and truſts more to the deceiving fight of their eyes, 
and deluding glafles,then tothe perception of clear and 
regular Reaſon: nay, many will not admit of rational 
arguments; but the bare authority of an Experimental 
Philoſopher is ſufficient tothem to decide all Contro- 
verſies, and to pronounce the Truth without any ap. 
peal to Reaſon; as if they onely had the Infallible 
Truth of Nature, and ingroſfed all knowledg to them- 
ſelves. Thus Reaſon muſt ſtoop to Senſe,and the Con- 
ceptor to the Artiſt, which will be the way to bring in 
Ignorance, inſtead of advancing Knowledg; for when 
the light of Reaſon begins to be be Eclipſed, darkneſs 
of Underſtanding muſt needs follow. 


11. Whether Artificial Effefts may be nate Natural 
andin what ſenſe. 


N my Gortier: Diſcourſes T have declared, that Art 
I produces Hermaphroditical Effe&s, that is, ſuchas 
are partly Natural, and partly Artificial; but the Que- 
ſtionis, whether thoſe Hermaphroditical Effects may 
not be called Natural Effe&sas well asothers; or, whe- 
ther they be Effe&s quite different and diſtin& from 
Natural? My anſwer is, When I call Artificial 
Effects 
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Effes Hermaphroditical, or ſuch as are not Natural; 
I donot ſpeak of Nature in general, as if they were 
ſomething elle belides Nature; for Art it ſelf is natural, 
and an effe& of Nature, and cannot produce any thing 
that is beyond, or not within-Nature : wherefore ar- 
tificial effects can no more be excluded from Nature, 
then any ordinary efte& or Creature of Nature. But 
when Lay they are not natural, Tunderſtand the par- 
ticular nature of every Creature, according toits own 
kind or ſpecies; for as thereis Infinite Nature, which 
may becalled General Nature, or Nature in general, 
which includes and comprehends all the effe&s and 
Creaturesthatlie within her, and belong to her, as be- 
ing partsof her own Self. moving body; ſotherearealſo 
particular natures in every Creature, which are the in- 
nate, proper and inherent interior and ſubſtantial forms 
and figures of every Creature, according to their own 
kind or ſpecies, by which each Creature or part of 
Nature is diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed from the other; as 
forexample, Although an Animaland a Vegetable be 
fellowC-reatures, and both Natural, becauſe Mate- 
rial; yet their interior particular Natures are not the 
ſame, becauſethey are not of the famekind, .but each 
has itsown particular Nature quite different from the 
other; and theſe particular Natures are nothing elſe 
but a changeof corporeal figurative Motions, which 
make this diverſity of Figures; for, were the ſame inte- 
rior and natural Motions found in an Animal as are in 
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a Vegetable, an Animal would bea Vegetable, and a 
Vegetable an Animal,without any difference; and after 
this rate there would be no variety at all in Nature;but 
Self-motion ating diverſly and variouſly, not onely in 
every kind and ſpecies, but in every particular Creature 
and part of nature,cauſeth that wonderful variety which 
appears every where,ecven to our admiration in all parts 
of Nature. But to return to Artificial effe&s; it is 
known that Nature has her own ways in her aQtions, 
and that thereare conſtant productions in every kind 
and ſort of natural Creatures, which Nature obſerves 
in the propagation and increaſe of them; whole gene- 
ral mannerand way is always the ſame; (I ay, general, 
becauſe thereare many variations in the particular mo- 
tions belonging tothe produQion of every particular 
Creature. ) For example, all Mankind is produced 
after one and the ſame manner or way, to wit, by the 
copulation of two perſons of each Sex;and ſo are other 
ſorts of Creatures produced other ways: alloa perfe& 
Creatureis produced in the ſame ſhape, and has the 
ſame interior and exterior figure as is properto it, ac- 
cording to thenature of its kind and ſpecies to which 
it belongs; and this is properly called a natural produ- 
ion : But when the figurative motions in particular 
productions do not moveafter thisordinary way,as in 
the productions of Monſters, it is called a prxter-natural 
or irregular production, proceeding from the irregula- 
rity of motions; not prxter-natural in reſpe& to general 
Nature, 
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Nature, but in reſpe& to the proper and particular na- 
ture of the figure. And in this regard I call Artificial 
effeas Hermaphroditical, that is, partly Natural, and 
partly Artificial: Natural, becauſe Art cannotpro- 
duce any thing without natural matter, nor without 
the aſſiſtance of natural motions; but Artificial, becauſe 
it works not after the way of natural produQtions: for 
Artis like an emulating Ape, and will produce ſuch 
figures as Narure produces, bur it doth not,nor cannot 
go the ſame way to work as Nature doth; for Nature's 
ways are more ſubtil and myſterious, then that they 


can be known by Art, or any one particular Creature, 


much leſs be traced; and this is the true conſtruction of 
my ſenſe, concerning natural and artificial produQi- 
ons; whereby it is manifeſt that I amnot ofthe opinion 


of that Experimental Writer who thinks it noimpro- 
bability, toſay, that all natural effe&s may be called 


artificial, nay, that Nature herſelf may be called the 
Art of God; for Art isas much inferior to Nature, as 
a part is inferior tothe whole, and all Artificial Effets 
are Irregular in compariſon to natural ; wherefore to 
ſay, God or Nature works artificially, would beas 
muchas to ſay, they work irregularly. 


ITI. Of Natural Matter and Motion. 


I Ama of that Learned Author's mind, whocounts 


thoſe but narrow ſouls, and not worthy the name of 


Philoſophers, 
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Philoſophers, that think, any Body can be too great , or : 00 
vaſt, as alſo too little, in its natural dimenſions; and that 
Nature is ſtinted at an Atom, and brought to a non- 
plus of ber ſub-diviſzons; tor truly, if therecannorbe 
Extreams in Infinite, there can alſo be none in Nak 
ture, and conſequently there can neither be ſmalleſt 
nor biggeſt, ſtrongeſt nor weakeſt, hardeſt nor ſoft- 
eſt, ſwifteſt nor ſlowelt, &c. in Nature; by reaſon 
Natureis Infinite in her ations, as well as in her 
parts, andhathno {et-boundsor limits: And therefore 
the Corpulcularian or Atomical Writers, which do 
reduce the parts of Nature to one certain and propor- 
tioned Atom, beyond which they imagine Nature 
cannot g0, becauſe their brain or particular finite Rea- 
ſon cannot reach further , are much deceived in their 
arguments, and commit a fallacy in concluding the 
finiteneſs and limitation of Nature from the narrow- 
neſs of their rational Conceptions. Nevertheleſs, al- 
though Nature's ations and parts are Infinite, conſi- 
dered in general, yet-my opinion is, that'Nature ne- 
ver doth aQually runinto Infinite in her particular a- 
Qions andparts; for as there are infinite diviſions, ſo 
there are alſo infinite compoſitions in Nature ; and as 
there are infinite degrees of hardneſs, ſlowneſs and 
thickneſs, ſo there are alſo infinite degrees of ſoftnels, 
ſwiftneſs, thinneſs, &c. ſo that every particular mo- 
tion oraQion of Natureis ballanced and poiſed by its 
oppoſite, which hindersa running into infinite in Na- 
ture's 
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tures particulars, and cauſes a variety of natural figures; 
for although Infinite Matter in it ſelf, and its own eſ- 
ſence, is ſimple and homogeneons, as the Learnedcall it, 
or of. the ſame kind and nature, and conſequently is at 
peace with it {elt; yetthereis a perpetual oppoſitionand 
warr between the parts of nature, where one ſometimes 
gets the better of theother, and overpowers it either by 
forceor ſlight, and is theoccaſion of its diſſolution into 
ſome other figure ; but there's no part ſo powerful as 
to reduce any thing into Nothing, or to deſtroy it to- 
tally from being Matter: nay, not Nature her ſelf has 
ſuch a Power, but God alone, who as He has made 
Nature, ſo he may deſtroy her: for, although Nature 
has an Infinite power, yetſhe is not Qmnipotent, but 
her power 1s a natural infinite power, when as Omni- 
potency is an Attribute onely belonging to God ; nei- 
ther hath ſhea divine, but a natural infinite knowledsg ; 
by which it is evident, that I donotaſcribe divine At- 
tributesto Nature, which were tomakeher a God ; nor 
detra& from Nature that which properly belongs to 
her; for, Nature being infinite in Body and Parts, it 
would be abſurd to confine her to a finite power and 
knowledg. By Parts, I underſtand not onely the in- 
finite figures and fizes., but alſo the infinite ations of 
Nature: and Tam of Des Cartes opinion, That the 
parts of Matter may be made bigger or leſs by addition 
or ſubſtraQion of other parts; but I cannot yeeld to him 
when he ſays , That Motion may be {wifter and ſlower 
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by addition given to the movent by other contiguous 
bodies more ſwiftly moving, or by ſubduGtion of it by 
bodies ſlower moved, and that Motion may be tranl- 
ferred out of one body i into another ; for Motion can- 
not be conceived , much leſs ſubfiſt without Matter; 
and if Motion ſhould be transferred or added to ſome 
other body, Matter muſt be added or transferred allo: 
Neither doth the addition of ſome parts of Matter add 
| always exterior local motion to the body it is joined 
to, but they retain themotion proper to their own fi- 
gure and uature: Asfor example, If a ſtone be added 
to an Animal, it will rather hinder then help its exteri- 
or motions. But I muſt refer the Reader to my other 


Philoſophical Works, in which have diſcourſed more 
of this ſubjeR. 


IV. Naturecannot be known by any of ber Parts. 


Am not of Plinizss Opinion , That Nature in ber 
I whole power is never more wholly ſeen, then in ber ſmal- 
left Works : For, how can Naturebeſeen in a part,when 
as Infinite cannot be known neither in nor by any part, 
much leſs a_ſmall part? Nay , were Nature a great 
finite body , it could not beperceived intirely in and 
by a ſmall or minute part, no more than a human 
Eye can feeall this World, Celeſtial and Terreſtrial, 
at once. Tis true, Reaſon being joyned to Senſe, 
may makea better diſcovery, than if they were ſepa- 
rated; 
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rated ; ; bur as the human Optickſenle, although alliſted 
by Art, isnot capable to perceive the exterior, much- 
leſs the interior parts of the greateſt , ſo neither of the 
ſmalleſt Creatures;for Art(asI mentioned before)many 
times deludes, rather then informs,making Hermaphro- 
ditical figures; and Nature has more variety and cu- 
rioity in the ſeveral forms,and figurative corporeal mo- 
tionsof one of the ſmalleſt creatures, than the moſt ob- 
ſerving and cleareſt optick ſenſe can perceive. Butmi- 
ſtake me not , I do not ſay that Arts are not profi- 
table , butthat they are nottruly and thorowly intel- 
ligent or knowing of all Nature's Works; for ſeve- 
ral Artsare like ſeveral other Creatures, which have 
their particular natures, faculties and proprieties, be- 
yond which they cannot go, and one Creature is not 
able to comprehend or know all other Creatures , no 
notany one ſingle Creature perfely ; which if ſo,then 
nonecan inform what it doth not know. Nay , not 


onely one particular Creature is not able toknow it, 
but not one particular kindor ſort of Creatures; as for 


example, All Mankind that ever have liv'd, or are 
at preſent living in this world, could never find our the 
truth of Nature, even in theleaſt of her Parts , nay, 
notin themſelves: For what man is he that knows the 
figurative corporcal motions, whichmake him to be 
ſach a Creature as Man, or that make any part of 
him? And what Man or Arcaninform ustruly of the 
figurative motions that make the nature of blood, fleſh, 
Mm 2 + bones, 
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bones, &c. or can give areaſon why the Heart is I ri- 
angular, and the Head Spherical , and lo for every dit- 
ferently-ſhaped part of his body ? I will not ſay, but 
that Man may guels at it , but not infallibly know it 
by any Art; wherefore Reaſon will more truly diſco- 
ver ſo much of Nature as is diſcoverable to one kind 
or ſort of Creatures, than Art can do ; for Art muſt 
attend Reaſon as the chiet Miſtreſs of Information, 
which in time may make her a more prudent and pro- 
fitable Servant than ſhe is; for in this Age ſhe is be- 
come rather vain than profitable , ſtriving to a be- 
yond her power , as I do undertake to write beyond 
my experience; for which , tis probable, Artiſts will 
condemn me; butit I err, I ask their pardon, and 
pray them to conſider the Nature of our Sex , which 
makes us, forthe moſt part, obſtinate and wilful in 
our Opinions , -and moſt commonly impertinently 
fooliſh: Andif the Art of Micrography can but find 
out the figurative corporeal motions that make or 
cauſe us to be thus, it will be an Art of great Fame; for 
by that Artiſts may come to diſcover more hidden 
Cauſes and EffeRs ; but yet I doubt they will hardly 
find out the interior nature of our Sex, by the exterior | 
form of their Faces or Countenances, although very 
curious, and full of variety of ſeveral Beauties ; nay, 1 
dare on the contrary ſay, Had a young beautiful La- 
dy ſuch a faceasthe Microſcope expreſſes , ſhe would 
notonely haveno Lovers, but be rather a Monſter of 


Art, 
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Art, than a Picture of Nature, and have an averſion, 
at leaſt a diſlike to her own exterior figure and ſhape; 
and perchance, if a Lowſe or Flea , or ſuch like Inſe&, 
ſhould look through a Microſcope , ic would beas 
much affrighted with its own exterior figure,as a young 
beautiful Lady when ſhe appears ill-favoured by Art. 
I do not ſay this, as if Optick Glaſſes could notpreſent 
the true figure of an Original ; forif they do not ex- 
ceed the compals of natural dimenſions , they may ; 
but when they endeavour to go beyond them, and do 
more than Nature has done, they rather preſent Mon- 


ſtrous, than truly Natural Figures. Wherefore thoſe, 


in my opinion, are the belt Artiſts, that keep neareſt 
to Nature's Rules, and endeavour not to know more 
then what is poſſible for a finite Part or Creature to 
know: for ſurely there is no better way to be rightly 
and truly informed of Nature's Works, than by ſtu- 
dying Nature's corporeal figurative motions, by the 
meansof which ſtudy, they will practice Arts ( asfar 
as Artis able to be pradtiſed ) more eaſily and ſuccel- 
fully than they will do without it. But to conclude this 
diſcourſe, Some parts of Nature are more indued with 
regular Reaſon than others, which is the cauſe that ſome 
Creaturesof one and the ſame ſort or kind, as for exam- 
ple, Mankind, aremore wile and ingenious than others; 
 andthereforeitisnotArt,but regular Senſe and Reaſon 
that makes ſome more knowing, and ſome more wiſe 
and ingenious than others; and the irregular motions 
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bones, &c. or can give areaſon why the Heart is I ri - 
angular, and the Head Spherical, and lo for every dit- 
ferently-ſhaped part of his body ? I will not ſay, but 
that Man may guels at it , but not infallibly know it 
by any Art; wherefore Reaſon will more truly diſco- 
ver ſo much of Nature as is diſcoverable to one kind 
or ſort of Creatures, than Art can do ; for Art muſt 
attend Reaſon as the chief Miſtreſs of Information, 
which in time may make her a more prudent and pro- 
firable Servant than ſhe is; for in this Age ſhe is be- 
come rather vain than profitable , ſtriving to a& be- 
yond her poiyer , as I do undertake to write beyond 
my experience; for which , tis probable, Artiſts will 
condemn me; butif I err, I ask their pardon, and 
pray them to conſider the Nature of our Sex , which 
makes us, forthe moſt part, obſtinate and wilful in 
our Opinions , -and moſt commonly impertinently 
fooliſh: Andif the Art of Micrography can but find 
out the figurative corporeal motions that make or 
cauſe us tobe thus, it will bean Art of great Fame; for 
by that Artiſts may come to diſcover mbre hidden 
Cauſes and EffeQs ; but yet I doubt they will hardly 
find out the interior nature of our Sex, by the exterior | 
form of their Faces or Countenances', although very 
curious, and full of variety of ſeveral Beauties ; nay, I 
dare on the contrary ſay, Had a young beautiful La- 
dy ſuch a faceasthe Microſcope expreſſes , ſhe would 
notonely haveno Lovers, but be rather a Monſter of 
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Art, than a Piture of Nature, and have an averſion, 
at leaſt a diſlike to het own exterior figure and ſhape; 
and perchance, if a Lowſe or Flea , or ſuch like Inſe&, 
ſhould look through a Microſcope , it would beas 
much affrighted with its own exterior figure,as a young 
beautiful Lady when ſhe appears ill-favoured by Arr. 
I do not ay this, as if Optick Glaſſes could notpreſent 
the true figure of an Original ; forif they do not ex- 
ceed the compaſs of natural dimenſions , they may ; 
but when they endeavour to go beyond them, and do 
morethan Nature has done, they rather preſent Mon- 


ſtrous, than truly Natural Figures. Wherefore thoſe, 


in my opinion, are the belt Artiſts, that keep neareſt 
to Nature's Rules, and endeavour not to know more 
then what is poſſible for a finite Part or Creature to 
know: for ſurely there is no better way to be rightly 
and truly informed of Nature's Works, than by ſtu- 
dying Nature's corporeal figurative motions, by the 
meansof which ſtudy, they will praQtice Arts ( asfar 
as Artis able to be praQtiſed ) more eaſily and ſuccel- 
fully than they will do withour it. But to conclude this 
diſcourſe, Some parts of Nature are more indued with 
regular Reaſon than others, which is the cauſe that ſome 
Creaturesof one and the ſame ſort or kind, as for exam- 
ple, Mankind, aremore wiſe and ingenious than others; 
 andthereforeitisnotArt,but regular Senſeand Reaſon 
that makes ſome more knowing, and ſome more wiſe 
and ingenious than others; and the irregular motions 
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of ſenſe and reaſon that make ſome more Ignorant or 
more extravagant intheir Opinions, than others. 


V. Art cannot mtroduce New Forms in Nature. 


Omeaccount it a great honour , T hat the Indulgent 
Creator, although he gives not to Natural Creatures 
the power to produce one Atomof” Matter, yet allows them 
the power to introduce ſo many Forms which Philoſophers 
zeach to be nobler than Matter , and to work ſuch changes 
amongit Creatures , that if Adam was now alive, and 
ſhould ſurveigh the great variety of Man's produttion, that 
are tobe found in the Shops of Artificers , the Laborato- 
ries of Chymiſts , and other well-furniſhed Magasnes of 
Art , be would admire to ſee what a New World it were. 
Where, firſt, I do not underſtand how Man, or any 
other Creature, ſhould have the power of making orin- 
troducing new "_—_y if thoſe forms werenot already 
in Nature; forno Credeure by any Art whatſoever, is 
able to produce a new form , no more than he can 
makean Atom of new matter, by reaſon the power 
liesin Nature, and the Godof Nature, notin any of 
her Creatures; and if Art mayor can work changes 
amongſt ſome fellow-creatures, they-are but natural, 


| byreaſon Natureisin a perpetual motion, andin ſome 


partsin a perpetual Transformation. Next, as for the 
Queſtion, Whether forms be morenoble than the mat- 


ter ? my opinion is, thatthisean with no more ground 


of 
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of truth be affirmed, then that theeffeR isnobler then 
the cauſe;andif any creature ſhould havepower tomake 
forms, which are more noblethen Matter itſelf; then 
certainly that creature would be above Nature , and 
a Creator rather than a Creature. Befides, Form cannot 
be created without Matter, nor Matter without Form; 


for Formisnothing ſubfiſting by it ſelf withoutMatter; 
but Matter andForm make but one body;and therefore 
he that introduces a new form , muſt alſo introduce a 
new matter; and though Artchangesforms, yet it can- 
not be ſaid to introduce a new form; for forms are and 
have been eternally in Nature, as well as Matter,fo that 
nothing iscreated anew, which never was in Nature be- 


fore. Tis true,if Adam werealivenow,hemightſee more 


variety, but not more Truth ; for there are no more 
kinds and ſorts of natural Creatures, then there were at 
his time, though never more metamorpholed , Or ra- 
ther I may ſay diſtigured , unnaturally and hermaphro- 
ditical iſſuesthen there are now; which if they ſhould 
make a new world by the ArchiteQure of Art,it would 
bea very monſtrous one: ButT am ſure Art will ne- 
verdo it ; for the world is ſtill as it was, andnew dil- 
coveries by Arts, or the deaths and births of Creatures 
will not make a new world, nor deſtroy the 61d, no 
more then the diſſolving and compoſing of ſeveral 
parts will make new Matter; for although Nature 
delights in variety , yet ſhe is conſtant in her ground- 


works; and it isagreaterror in man toſtudy more the 
eXterior 
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exterior faces and countenances of things, then cheir 
| Interior natural figurative motions , which error muſt 
undoubtedly cauſe great mifinkes , In ſo much as 
Man's Rules will be falſe, compared to the true Prin- 
ciples of Nature; for it is a falſe Maxime to believe, 
Thatif ſome Creatures have power over others, they 
have alſo power over Nature: it might as well be be- 
lieved, that a wicked Man, or the Devil, hath power 
over God : for, although one Part may have power 
over another , yet not over Nature , no more then 
one man can have power over all Mankind. One 
Man or Creature may overpower another ſo much, 
as to make him quit his natural form or figure, that is, 
to dyeand bediſlolved , and fo to turn into another 
Fgure or Creature; but he cannot overpower all 
Creatures; nay , if he could, and did , yet he would 
not be an abſolute Deſtroyer and Creator, but onely 
ſome weak and ſimple Transformer, or rather ſome 
Artificial Disfigurerand Misformer , which cannot al- 
ter the World, though he may diſorder it: But ſurely, 
as there was always ſuch a perpetual motion in Na- 
cure, which did and doth ſtill produce and diflolve 
other Creatures, which ProduGion and Diſſolution is 
nam'd Birthand Death; fo there is alſo a motion which 
produces and difſolves Arts; and this is the ordinary 
action and work of Nature, which continues ſtill, and 
onely varies in the ſeveral ways or modes of diſſdlving 


and compoſing. 


VI. We: 
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VI. Whether there be any Prime or Principal Fi- 
gure in Nature ; and of the true Principles of Na- 


are. 


Orme are of opinion, Thatthe Primeor Principal 
g figures of Nature, are Globes or Globular figures, 
as being the moſt perfe& ; but cannot conceive why 
| a Globularor Spherical figure ſhould be thought more 
perfe& than another ; ' for another figure may be as 
perfe& initskind, as a round figure in its kind : For 
example, We cannot ſay a Birdis a more perfe&Xtigure 
than a Beaſt, or a Beaſt a more perfe& figure than a 
Fiſh, or Worms; neither can we ſay Man is amore 
perfeR figure than any of the reſt of the Animals: the 
likeof Vegetables, Minerals and Elements; forevery 
ſeveral ſort has asperfe&a figureas another , according 
to the natureand propriety of its own kind or ſort. But 
put the caſe Man's figure were more perfe& than any 
other , yet we could not ſay that it isthe Principle out 
of which all other figures are made , as ſome do con- 
 ceivethat all other figures are produced from the Glo- 
bular or Spherical; for there isno ſuch thing as moſt 
or leaſt perfe&, becauſe there is no moſt nor leaſt in 
Nature. Others are of opinion, that the Principle of 


all natural Creatures, is Salt; and that when the World 


diſſolves, it muſt diſſolve into Salt, asintoits firſt Prin- 


ciple; butInever heard itdetermined yer,whether-it be 
N n fixt 
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fixtor volatile ſalt: Others again are of opinion, that 
the firſt principle of all Creatures is Water; which it fo, 
then ſeeing that all things muſt return into their firſt 
principle , it will be a great hinderance to the confla- : 
oration of the World; for there will be ſo much water 
produced, as may chance toquench out the fire. But if 
Infinite Nature has Infinite parts, and thoſe Infinite 
parts areof Infinite tigures, then ſurely they cannot be 
confined to onefigure: Senſeand Reaſon proves, that - 
Nature isfull of variety, to wit, of corporeal figurative 
motions, which as they do not aſcribe their original to 
one particular, ſogeeither do they end in one particular 
hgure or creature. But ſome will wonder that I deny 
any Partor Creature of Nature ſhould have a Supre- 
macy above thereſt, or be called Prime or Principal, 

when as yet I do ay that Reaſonis the Prime Part of 
Nature. To which I anſwer: Thar when I lay , no 
Creature in Nature can be called Prime or Principal, 

[underſtand Natural Effecs, that is, Natural compo- 

{ed Partsor Creatures: as Gor example, All thoſe finite 
and particular Creatures that are compoſed: of Life, 
Soul and Body, thatis, of the Animate both Rational 
and Senſitive, and the Inanimateparts of Matter, and 
none of thoſe compoled Creatures I mean, has any 
Superiority or Supremacy above the reſt, ſo as to be the 
| Principle of all other compoſed Creatures, as ſome do 
conceive W ater, others Fire, others all the four Ele- 

ments to be ſimple Bodies,and the Principles of all other 
Natural 
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Natural Creatures, and ſome do make Globous bodies 
the perfeceſt figures of all others; for all thele be- 
ing bur cttects, and finite particulars, can be no princi- 
ples of their fellow-creatures,or of Infinite Nature.Bucr 
when I ſay that Reaſon, or the Rational part of Mat- 
ter is the Prime Partof Nature, I ſpeak of the Princi- 
ples of Nature, out of which all other Creatures are 
made or produced, which Principle is but one, wiz. 


Matter, which makes all Effe&s or Creatures of Na- 


ture to be material ; forall the Effects muſt be accord- 
ing totheir Principle; but this matter being of twode- 
grees, viz. Animate and Inanimate, the Animate is no- 
thing but Self-motion; (I call it Animate Matter, by 
reaſon I cannot believe, as ſome do, that Motion is Im- 
material, there being nothing belonging to Nature 
which is not material, and therefore corporeal felt- 
motion, or animate matter is to meone and the ſame ) 
and this animate matter is again ſubdivided into two 
degrees,to wit,the Rational and Senfitive;the Rational 
is the Soul, the Senſitive the Lifte,and the Inanimate the 
Body of Infinite Nature; -all which, being fo inter- 
mixed and compoſed, as no ſeparation can be made of 
one fromtheother, but do all conſtitute one Infinite 
and ſelf-moving Body of Nature, and are found even 
in the ſmalleſt -particles thereof , (if ſmalleſt might be 
ſaid ) they are juſtly named the Principles of Nature, 
whereof the rational Animate matter,or corporeal (elf 
motion, is the chief Deſigner and Surveigher, as being 
Nn 2 the 
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che moſt active, fubtil and penetrating part , and the 
Senſitive the Workman: but the inanimate part of 
Matter being thorowly intermixed with this animate 


| ſel-moving Matter, or rather withthis corporeal Selt- 


motion, although ithave no motion in it ſelf, thar is, in 
its own nature ; yet by vertue of the commixture with 
the Animate, is moving, as well as moved; for it is 
well to beobſerved , That although I makea diſtin&i- 
on berwixt animare and inanimate, rational and ſen- 
ſitive Matter, yet Ido not ay that they are three di- 
ſtin& and ſeveral Matters ; for as they do make but 
one Body of Nature, fo they are alſo but one Matter: 
but, as Imentioned before, when I ſpeak of Self-mo- 
tion, I name it Animate Matter, to avoid the miſtake, 
leſt Self-motion might be taken for Immaterial ; for 
my opinion is, that they areall but one Matter , and 
one material Body of Nature. And this is the dif- 
ference between the Caulſeor Principle, and the Effets 
of Nature, from the negle& of which, comes the mi- 
ſtake of ſo many Authors, to wit , That they aſcribe 
to the Effe&s what properly belongs to the Cauſe,ma- 
king thoſe figures which are compoſed of the foreſaid 
animate and inanimate parts of matter,and areno more 
but Effects, the Principles of all other Creatures; which 
miſtake cauſes many confuſions in ſeveral mens brains, 
and their W ritings. But it may be,they will account it 
Paradoxical or abſurd, that I ſay Infinite Matter con- 
liſts of two parts, vi5. Animateand Inanimate, and 


that 
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that the Animarte again is oftwo degrees, Rational and 
Senhitive, by reaſon the numberof T'wo is finite, and 
a finiceNumber cannot make one infinite V hole:which 
Whole being intinite in bulk, mult of neceſſity alſo 
conſilt of infinite parts. To which I anſwer, My 
meaning is not, that Infinite Natureis made up of two 
finite parts, but that ſhe conſiſts out of a commixture 
of animate and inanimate Matter, which although they 
be of two Degrees or Parts, (call them what you will) 
yet they are not ſeparated parts, but make one infinite 
Body, like as Lite,Soul and Body, make but one Man: 
for, Animate Martteris ( as I faid before) nothing el(c 
but Self-motion; which Selt-motion joined with Inani- 
mate Matter, makes but one ſelf-moving Body, which 
Body by theſame ſelt-morionis dividedinto infinite fi- 
gures or perts, not ſeparated from each other, or from 
the Body of Narure, bur all cohering in one piece, as 
ſeveral membersof one Body, and onely diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſeveral figures; every part whereof has animate 
and inanimate Matter,as well as the whole Body : nay, 
that every part has not onely ſenfitive, butallo ratio- 
nal Matter, is evident, not only by the bare motion in 
every part of Nature, which cannot be without ſenſe, 
for whereſover is motion, there's ſenſe; but allo by 
the regular, harmonious, and well ordered actions of 
Nature, which clearly demonſtrates , that there muſt 
needs be Reaſon as well as Senſe, in every part and par- 
ticleof Nature; for there can be no order , method 
Nn 3 or 
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or harmony, eſpecially ſuch asappears in the ations of 
Nature , without there be reaſon to caule that order 
and harmony. And thus Motion argues Senle ,: and 
the well-ordered Motion argues Reaſon in Nature,and 
in every part and particle thereof , without which Na- 
turecould not ſubfiſt,but would be as a dull, indigeſted 
and unformed heap and Chaos. Beſides, it argues that 
there isalſo knowledg in Nature, and all her parts ; for 
whereloever is ſenſe and reaſon , there is alſo ſenſitive 
and rational knowledg , it being moſt improbable that 
ſuch an exaRlly ordered and harmonious conſort of all 
the infinitely various aCtions of Nature ſhould be with- 
out any knowledg , moving and aQting , producing, 
transforming , compoſing, diſſolving, &c. and not 
knowing how, whither, or why to move; and Na- 
ture being infinite in her own ſubſtance, as wellas in her 
parts; therein bulk, herein number; her knowledgin 
general muſt of neceſſity be infinite too, bur in her par- 
riculars it cannot but be finite and particular; and this 
knowledg differs according to the nature of each figure 
or creature; for I do not mean that this ſenſe and know- 
ledg 1 ipeakof , is onely an animal ſenſe and knowledg, 
as ſome have mil-interpreted ; for Animal ſenſe and 
knowledg is but particular, and belongs onely to that 
ſort of Creatures which are Animals ; but I mean ſuch 
ſenſe and knowledg as is proper to the nature of each 
figure: ſo that Animal Creatures have animal ſenſe 
and knowledg; V egetables,a vegetativeſenſe and know- 


ledg, 
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ledg; Minerals, a Mineral ſenſeand knowledg ; and fo 


of the reſt of all kinds and forts of Creatures. And 
this is my Opinion of the Principles of Nature, which 


[ſubmit to the examination of the ingenious and im- 


partial Reader to conſider, whether it contains not as 
much probability as the Opinion of thoſe whoſe Prin- 
ciplesarecither W hirl-pools,infenfible Minima's, Gas, 
Blas andArcheus, duſty Atoms, thruſting backwards 
and forwards, which they call re-aQtion, and thelike,or 


of thoſe that make Artificial Experiments the ground 
and foundation of the knowledg of Nature, and 


prefer Art betore Reaſon : for , my Principles and 
Grounds are Senſe and Reaſon ; and if they cannot 
hold, I know not what will; for where Senſe and Rea- 
ſon hasno admittance, there nothing can be in order, 
but confuſion muſt needs take place. 


VII. Whether Naturebe'ſelf-moving. 


Here are ſome who cannot believe , That any 
Tam has yet matle out, how Matter can move it ſelf ; 
but are of opinion, T hat few Bodies move but by ſomething 
elſe , no not Animals , whoſe ſpirits move the Nerves, 
the Nerves again the Muſcles,and ſo forth the whole Body. 
Bur if this were ſo, then certainly there mult either be 
ſomething elſe that moves the ſpirits,or they muſt move 
of themſelves; and if the ſpirits move of themſelves,and 


be material , then a material ſubſtance or body may 


move 
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move of it ſelf; but if immaterial, I cannot conceive why 
a material ſubſtance ſhould not be ſelf-moviog as well 
as an immaterial. But if their meaning be, that the 
Spirits donot move of themſelves , but that the Soul 
movesthem, and God moves the Soul; then it muſt 
either be done by an All-powertul Command, pr by 
an Immediate Acton of God : The later of which is 
not probable , to wit, that God ſhould be the Imme- 
diate Motion of all things Himſelf ; for God is an Im- 
movable and Immutable Eflence: W heretore it fol- 
lows, that it is onely done by an Omnipotent Com- 
mand, V Vill, and Decree of God ; and it ſo, why 
might not Infinite Matter be decreed to move of it 
ſelf, as well asa Spirit, or the Immaterial Soul? Butl 
perceive Man has a great ſpleen againſt ſelf-moving 
corporeal Nature, although himſelf is part of her , and 
the reaſon is his Ambition; for he would fain be ſu- 
preme, and above all other Creatures, as more to- 
wardsa Divine Nature: he would bea God, if Argu- 
ments could make him ſuch: at leaſt God-like, as-is 
evident by his Fall, which came neerly from an ambi- 
tious Mind of being like God. The truth is, ſome 
Opinions in Philoſophy , are like the Opinions in ſe- 
veral Religions, which endeavouring to avoid. each 
other, moſt commonly do meet each other ; like 
Men in a V Vood, parting from one another in oppo- 
ſite wayes, oftentimes do meet again; or like Ships 
which travel toward Eaſtand V Veſt, muſtof necel- 
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liry meet each other ; for as the Learned Dr. Donn (a ys, 
the furtheſt Eaſt is Weſt, and the furtheſt Welt is 
Eaſt; in the ſame manner do the Epicurean, and ſome 
of our Modern Philoſophers meet ; for thoſe endea- 
vour to prove Matter to be ſomewhat like a God, and 
theſe endeavour to prove May to be ſomething like 
God, at leaſt that partof Man which they lay is [Imma- 
terial ; ſo that their ſeveral Opinions make as oreat a 
noiſe to little purpoſe, as the Dogs barking or howling 
at the Moon:for, God the Author of Nature, and Na - 
ture the Servant of God, do order all thingsand aftions 
of Nature, theone by his Immutable Will, and All- 

werful Command ; the other by executing this V ill 
and Command: The one by an Incomprehenſible, Di- 
vineand Supernatural Power; the other in a natural 
mannerand way: for God's Will is obey'd by Na- 
ture's ſelf-motion; which ſelf-motion God can as eaſily 
give and impart to corporeal Nature, as to an Imma- 
terial Spirit ; but Nature being as much diviſible , as 
ſhe is compoundable,js the cauſe of ſeveral Opinions as 
well as of ſeveral other Creatures; for Natureis fuller of 
Variety, than Men of Arguments; which variety is the 
cauſe there are ſo many extravagant and irregular opi- 
nions in theworld;andI obſerve, thatmoſt of the great 
and famous,eſpecially our ModernAuthors,endeavour 
to deducethe knowledg of cauſes from their effes, and 
not effe&s from their cauſes,and think to find outNature 
by Art, not Art by Nature: whereas, in my opinion, 
O o Reaſon 
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Reaſon mult firſt conſider the Caule, and then Senſe 
may better perceive the Effe&ts: Reaſon mult judg, 
denſcexecute: for Reaſon is the prime part of Nature, 
as being the corporeal Soul or Mind of Nature. Bur 
ſomeare ſo muchin love with Art, asthey endeavour 
to prove not onely Nzture , but alſo Divinity, which 
isthe knowledg of God, by Art; thus preferring Art 
before Nature, when as Art is but Nature's fooliſh 
Changeling-Child; and the reaſon is, that ſome parts 
of Nature, as ſome Mey, not knowing all other parts, 
believe there is no reaſon, and but little ſenſe in any 
part of Nature, but themſelves; nay , that it is irre- 
ligiousto ſay that there is, not conſidering that God is 
able to give denſe and Reaſon to Infinite Nature, as 
well as toa finite part. But thoſe are rather irreligi- 
ous, that belieye God's Power is confined , or that it is 
not Infinite. 


VIIL Of Animal Spirits. 


Am not of the opinion of thole that place the cauſe 
Is all Senſe and Motion,in the Animal Spirits, which 
they call the pureihand moſt etbereal particles of all Bo- 
dies in the World whatſoever , and the wery top and. per- 
fe@ion of all Nature's operations. For Animal Spirits, 
in my opinion, are no more than other effe&s of Na- 
ture, onely they are not ſo grols as ſome, but are parts 
of a moſt pure, refined and rare fort of Inanimate 
Matter, 
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Matter, which being intermixed with the parts of A- 
nimate Matter, andenlivened by them, become very 
ſubtil and aQtive; I will not ſay that they are of the 
higheſt and laſt degree of Inanimate Matter, neareſt to 
the Animate , (as they do ſay , they have the neareſt 
alliance to Spiritualities , which in my opinion , is as 
much as to ſay, they are almoſt nothing ) or of the 
firſt degree of Senſitive Matter , there being no ſuch 
thing as firſt and laſtin Nature, but that they are one- 
ly ſuch pure and rare parts of Inanimate Matter, as are 
not ſubje& to the exterior perception of human ſenſe; 
forexample, as the-Matter of Reſpiration, or the like: 
for as there are infinite parts of Inanimate matter , ſo 
thereare alſo infifiite degrees of ſtrength, weaknels,puri- | 
ty, impurity, hardneſs,foftnels, denſity, rarity,{wiftnels, 
ſlowneſs, knowledg, ignorance, &>c.. as allo, ſeveral 
ſorts and degrees of complexions , ſtatures , conſtitu- 
tions, humors, wits, underſtanding , judgmgit, life, 
death, and the like ; all which degrees, although they 
be in, and of the infinite Body of Nature, yet properly 
they belong to particular Creatures, and have onely a 
regard to theleveral partsof Nature , which being In- 
finite in number, arealſo of Infinite degrees, according 
to the Infinite changes of ſelf-motion, and the proprie- 
ty and natureof each figure; wherefore that opinion 
which makes Animal Spirits the prime or principal mo- 
tion of all things, andthe chief Agentin Nature'sthree 


Kingdoms, Mineral, Animal and Vegetative , reduces 
Oo 2 Infinite 
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Infinite Nature toa finite Principle ; whereas any, one 


that enjoys but ſo much of human Senſe-and Reaſon, 

as to have the leaſt perception or inſight into Natural 
things, may cafily conceive that the Infinite Effects of 
Nature cannot proceed from a finite particular Cauſe; 

nay,l am firmly per{waded, That they who believe any 
finite part to be the Cauſeand Principle af Infinite felt- 
moving Nature, do, in my opiyion , not. onely fin 
againſt Nature , but againſt God the Author of Na- 
ture , who out of his Infinite Bounty gave Nature the 
Power of Self-motion. But if any one defire to know, 


what's then the true Cauſe and Principleof all Nature's 


Creatures and Figures: T anfiver, In my opinion, 


. Itis nota Spirit or Immaterial Subſitnee, but Matter; 
. but yetnotthe Inanimate part of Matter , but the A- 


nimate;which being of two degrees, Rational and Sen- 
fitive, both of them are the Infinite Life and Soul of 
the Infipite Body of Nature; and this Animate Matter 


isalſo the cauſe; of all infinite: works , changes, figures 


and partsof Nature, as I have declar'd above mare at 
large. Now asgreata difference as there is between A- 
niamateand Inanimate,BodyandSoul,Partand W hole, 
Finite and Infinite, fogreat adifference there is alſo be- 

tween the Animal Spirits, and the Prime Agent or 
Maovent of Nature,which is Animate Matter,or(which 
is2}H onething)corporeal elf-motion;and asit would be 
Paradoxical,to makeinanimateMatter to be the cauleof 
Animate; or a Parttobethe cauſe of the W hole,whole 


part 
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part it is, or a Finite to be thecaule of Infinite ; fo Pa- 
radoxical wouldit alſo beto make Animal Spirits the 
top and perfettion of all N, ature's Operations : nay, ſo 
far are they from being the Prime Movent of other 
Bodies, as they are but moved themſelves; for, to re- 
peat whet [mentioned in the beginning, Anil Opi- 
| Titsare onely ſome ſorts of rare and pure Inanimate 
Matter , which being thorowly intermixt with the 
Animate parts of Matter, are more active then ſome 
ſortsof moredenſe and roller parts of Inanimate Mat- 
ter: I lay ſome ; for [ do believe that ſome of the moſt 
ſolid Bodies are as adtive as the moſt rare and fluid 


parts of Matter , if not exteriorly, yer interiorly; 
and therefore we cannot ſay , that rare and fluid parts . 


are moreaGtive than fixt and ſolid ; or that fixt and 
folid are lels active than fluid Bodies, becauſe all parts 
are {elf-moving. Bur if I was to argue with thoſe 
| thatare ſo much for Animal Spirits, I would askthem, 
firſt, Whether Animal Spirits be ſelf-moving? If 
they ſay they are, I am of their opinion, and do in- 
fer thence, That if Animal ſpirits, whichare buta ſmall 
part of Nature, have ſelf-motion , much more has 
Nature her fe}: But if not, I would ask, What gives 
them that mation they have? If they ſay Nature, chen 


Nature mult be ſel-moving. Perchance they fay, 


God moves Nature: "Tis trae, Godis the firſt Au- 
thor of Motion, as well as heis of Nature; bur 1 
cannot behieve that God ſhould be the Prime actual 
*Oo 3 ' Movent 
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Movent of all natural Creatures,and put all things in- 
 tolocal motion, likeasone W heelin a Clock turns all 
the reſt: for, God's Power is ſufficient enough to rule 
and govern all things by an abſolute W ill and Com- 
mand, or by a Let it be done ; and to impart ſelf-mo- 
tion to Nature, to move according to his Order and 
Decree although i in a natural way. Next, I wouldask 
whether any dead Creature have ſuch Animal Spirits ? 
If they affirm it, I am of their mind: If nor, then1 
would ask, W hat cauſes, in dead bodies,that diſlolution 
which we ſee? Thirdly,Iwould ask, whether thoſeanimal 
ſpirits beannihilatedand generated anew? If they an- 
| {wer, Not, Iam of their opinion : but if they ſay, they 
' areannihilated and generated anew; thenT would fain 
know who is their Generator and Annihilator ? for 
nothing can generate and annihilate it ſelf. And it 
they lay, God: I anſwer , It is not probable that God 
ſhould have made any thing imperfe&, eſpecially in 
 theproduction of Nature; forif there be things crea- 
tedanew, which never were before in Nature, it* ar- 
oues that Nature was not perfe&at firſt , becauſe of a 
new addition of ſo. many Creatures ; or if any thing 
could be annihilated in Nature, it would likewiſe ar- 
guean imperfeCtion in Nature, vi7. That Nature was 
perfeter before thoſe things were annihilated. And 
thus it wouldinferr ; asif God had not power citherto 
have made Nature perfe& at firſt, or that God wanted 
work, and was forced to create and annihilate every 
N moment; 
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moment ; for certainly, the work of Creation and An- 
nihilation,is a divine Adtion,and belongsonely toGod. 
Laſtly, Concerning the functions and offices which the 
Animal Spirits perform in animal , or at leaſt human 
bodies, by their ſeveral motions and migrations from 
the brain through the ſpinal marrow, nerves, tendons, 

fibres, into all the parts of the body , and cheir return 
tothe brain; I have declared my opinion thereof twelve 
yearsſince, inmy W ork of Poetical Fancies,which then 
came out the firſt time; and I thought it not unfit to 
inſert here, out of the ſame Book, theſe following lines, 

both that my meaning may be the better underſtood, 

and that they may witneſs I have been of thatopinion 
ſomany years ago. 


The Reaſon why Thoughts are made in the 
Head. 


Each Sew s« a ſmall and ſlender String , 
Which all the Senſes to the Body bring : 
And they like Pipes or Gutters hollow be, 
Where Animal Spirits run continually : 
T bough ſmall, yet they ſuch Matter do contain 
As in the Skwldotb lye, which we call Brain. 
Which makes, if any ons do ſtrike the beel, 
T hat Senſe we quickly tn the Brain do feel : 
It is not {ympathy, but all one thing, 


V Vhich cauſes us tothink , and pain doth bring : 
| For 


—— 
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For had the Heel ſuch quantity of Brain 

As doth the Head and Skull therein contain, 

T hen would ſuch thoughts asin the Brain dwell high, 
Deſcend into our Feels, and there they ld hye : 
In fmnews ſmall, Brain ſcattered lyes about, 

It wants both Room and Quantity, no doubt ; 
For did a Sinew ſo much Brain but hold, 

Or had ſo large a skn it to infold 

As has the Skull, then might the T oe or Knee , 
Had they an Optick Nerve, both hear and fee. 
Had Sinews room Fancy therein to breed, 


Copies of Verſe might from the Heel proceed. 
Andaagain, of the motion of Blood. 


Some by their Induſtry and Learning found 

T hat all the Blood like to the Sea turns round; 
Fromtwo great Arteries it doth begin, 

Runs through all Veins, and ſo comes back again. 
T be Muſcles, hike theT ydes, do ebb and flow, 
According as the ſeveral ſpirits go. 

The Sinews, as ſmall Pipes, come fromthe bead, 
And they are all about the Body ſpread, | 
T brough which the Animal Spirits are convey d 
Toevery Member, as the Pipes are laid; 

And from thoſe Sinew-pipes each Senle doth take 
Of thoſe pure Spirits, as they us do make. 


IX. Of 
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IX. Of the Doftrine of the Scepticks concerning the 
KRnowledg of Nature. 


WW Hen Scepticks endeavour to prove, That not 


any thing in Naturecan be truly and thorow- 
ly known ; they are, in my opinion, in the right way, as 
far as their meaning is, That not any particular Crea- 
ture can know the Infinitepartsof Nature; for Nature 
having both a diviſible and compoundable Senſe and 
Reaſon,cauſes ignorance, as well asknowledg, amongſt 
particulars: But if their opinion be, That there is no 
true knowledg at all found amongſt the parts of Na- 
ture, then ſurely their Doarineis not onely unprofi- 
table,but dangerous, asendeavouring tooverthrow all 
uſeful and profitable knowledg. The truth is, that Na- 
ture being not only diviſible,but alſo compoundable in 
her parts , it cannot be ablolutely athirmed that there is 
either a total ignorance,or a univerſal knowledg i in Na- 
ture, ſoasone finite part ſhould know perfeRly all 
other parts of Nature: but as there is an ignorance a- 
monglt particulars, cauſed by the diviſion of Nature's 
parts, ſo there is alſo a knowledg amongſt them, cauſed 
by the compoſition and union of her parts. Neither 
can any ignorance beattributed to Infinite Nature , by 
reaſon ſhe being a body comprehending lo many parts 
of herown inafirm bond, andindifſoluble union, ſo as 
nopart can ſeparate it ſelf from her, muſt of neceſſity 
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have alſo an Infinite wiſdom and knowledg to govern 
her Infinite parts. And therefore it is belt, in my 
judgment,for Scepticks and Dogmatiſts to agree in their 
different opinions; and whereas now they exprels their 
wit by diviſion, to ſhew their wiſdom by compolition; 
for thus they will make an harmonious conſort and 
union in the truth of Nature, where otherwiſe their dil- 
agreement will cauſe perpetual quarrels and diſputes 
both in Divinity and Philoſophy, to the prejudice and 
ruin of Church and Schools ; which diſagreement 
proceeds meerly from ſelf-love: Forevery Man being 
a part of Nature, which is ſelf-loving as well as (elf- 


' moving, would fain be, at leaſt appear wiſer than his 


fellow-creatures. But the Omnipotent Creator has 
ordered Nature ſo wiſely , as to divide not onely her 
power, but alſo her wiſdom into parts,whichis the rea- 
ſon that ſhe is not Omnipotent, being diviſible and 
compoundable , when as God can neither be divided 
nor compoſed, but is one fimple, individual and in- 
comprehenſible Being , without any compoſition of 
parts, for God is not material. 


= 
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X. of natural Senſe and Reaſon. 


—_ Authors which confeſs, T hat wnlgar Reaſon 
& no better than a more refined Imagination; and that 
both Reaſon, Fancy, andthe Senſes, are influenced by the 
Bodies temperament , and like the Index of aClock, are 
moved by the inward Springs and Wheels of the corporeal 
Machine ; (eemin my opinion, toconfirm, That natu- 
ral ſenſe and reaſon is corporeal, although they do it in 
an obſcure way, and with intricate Arguments. But 
truly, do gyhat they can, yet they muſt prove reaſon 
by reaſon ; for irrational diſcourſe cannot make proofs 
and arguments to evince the truth of Nature: But 
firſt, it muſt be proved what Senſeand Reaſon is; whe- 
ther Divine or Natural , Corporeal or Immaterial. 
Thoſe that believenatural ſenſe and reaſon tobe imma- 
terial, are, in my opinion, inagreaterror , becauſe Na- 
ture is purely corporeal, asI havedeclared before: And 
thoſe which afirm, Thatour Underſtanding, Will and 
Reaſon, are in ſome manner like to God's, ſhall never 
cain my aſſent ; for if there be ſo great a difference be- 
tween God's Lnderſtanding, Will and Decree, and 
between Nature's, asno compariſon at all can be made 
betwixtthem ; much more is there between a part of 
Nature, vis. Man, and the Omnipotent and In- 
comprehenſible God ; far there isan infinite difference 


between Divine Attributes, and Natural Properties; 
Pp 2 where- 
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wherefore to ſimilize our Reaſon, Will, Underſtand- 

ing, Faculties, Paſſions and Figures, &c. to God, 
ist00 high a preſumption, and in ſome manner a bla- 
ſphemy. Nevertheleſs, although our natural reaſon 
and faculties are not like to Divine Attributes, yet our 
natural rational perceptions are not always deluſions ; 
and therefore it is certain,that Nature's knowing-parts, 
both ſenſitive and rational, do believe a God, that is, 
ſome Being above Nature: But many Writers en- 
deayour rather to make diviſions in Religion , than 
promote the honour and worſhip of God by a mutual 
and united apreement, which I confeſs is argirregula- 
rity and imperfeQtion in ſome parts of Nature; and 
argues, that Nature isnot fo perfe&t, but ſhe has ſome 
faults and infirmities, otherwiſe ſhe would be a | God, 


which ſhe is not. 


Xl. Of a 4 K edi and Worſhip of God, given 
Him by all Natural Gr reatures. 


is not the ſight of the Beaureous Frame of this 
I World (as ſomedo conceive ) that makes men be- 
lieve and admire God ; but the knowledg of the Exi- 
ſtence of -God isnatural, and there's no part of Na- 
ture but believes a God : for certainly , were there 
not any optick ſenſe in Nature , yet God would be the 
God of Nature , and be worſhipped and adored by 
her Creatures, which are her Parts; for it is irreli- 
g10US 
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gious to {ay, God ſhould want admiration andadora- 
tion, for want of an Eye,or any other of the Animal 
or human Organs; ſurely Nature his more ways than 
five ; toexprels and dec}are God's Omniporency. lr is 
Infinite Senfe and Reaſon that. doth ' worſhip and 
adore Ged; and the ſeveral perceptions of this ſenſe and 
reaſon, know there is a God at ought to be worſhip- 
ped and adored ; and not onely Ears, or Eyes, or the 
like exterior Organs of man. Neither is it man alone, 
but all Creatures, that do acknowledg God: for, 
although God cannot be perfe&ly known what he is in 
his Eſſence; yet he may be known in as much as Na- 


ture can know of him. But fince Nature is diviſible in 
her parts, each part has buta particular 'knowledg of 


God,which is the cauſe of ſeveral Religionsand ſeveral 
Opinions in thoſe Religions; and Nature being alſo 
compoundable, it cauſes a-conformity and union of 
thoſeQpinionsandR eligionsin the fundamentalknow- 
ledg, whichis the Exiſtence of Gd. Wherefore that 
which makes a general and united knowledg of the Exi- 
ſtence of God, is, that Natureis intire in her ſelf, as ha. 
ving but one body,and therefore all her parts which are 


of that body, have alſo one knowledg of God : for, 
though the parts be' different in the Worſhip of God, 
yet they havenot a different belief of the Exiſtence of 
God ; not that God can be petfe&tly known either by 
Nature, or any of her parts; for God is Incomprehen- 
ſible, and above Nature: but in as much as can be 

| Pp 3 known, 
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known, to wit, his Being ; and that he is All-powerful, 
and that not any thing can becompared or likened to 
him ; for heis beYond all draught and likeneſs, as be- 
ing an Eternal, Infinite , Omnipotent , Incorporeal, 
Individual, Immovable Being. Andrthus it is not one 
Part or Creature viewing another, that cauſeseither the 
knowledg or admiratiorÞþf God, but the foul and life of 
Nature, whichare her ſenſitive andrational parts ; and 
Nature being the Eternal Servant and Worſhipper of 
God, God hath been alfo eternally worſhipped and a- 
dored: for, ſurely God's Adoration and W orſhip has 
no beginning in time; neither could God be worthip- 
ped and adored by himſelf, ſo asthat one part of him 
ſhould adore and worſhipanother; for God isan indi- 
vidual and ſimple Being , not compoſed of parts; and 
therefore, as it is impoſſible for me to believe that . 
thereis no general Worſhipand Adoration of God; 
ſo it is impoſlibleallo to believe that God has not been 
adored and worſhipped from all Eternity , and that 
Natureisnot Eter oF. for although God is the Cauſe 
of Nature, and Nature the Effe& of God, yet ſhe 
may be Eternal however, there being nothing impaſ- 
ſible to be efteFed by God; but He, as an Eternal 
Cauſe, is able to produce an Eternal Effe& ; for, al- 
though it is againſt the Rules of Logick, yet it is not 
above the Power of God. 


XII. of 


« 
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XII. Of a Particular Worſhip of God , given Him by 
thoſe that are His Choſen and Ele& People. 


N Knowledges; for ſhe is a Guide, not onely to 
other Sciences, and all ſorts of Arts, but even to Divine 
Knowledsg it ſelf; for ſhe teaches, that there is a Being 
above Nature, which is God the Author and Maſter 
of Nature, whom all Creatures know and adore. But 
to adore God after a particular manner, according to 
his ſpecial Will and Command, requires his particu- 
lar Grace, and divine Inſtructions, in a ſupernatural 
manner or way, which none but the choſen Creatures 
of God do know, at leaſt believe; nor none but the 
Sacred Church ought to explain and interpret : And 
the proof, that all men are not of the number of thoſe 
ele& and choſen people of God, is, Tharthere can be 
but one True Religion, and that yet there areſomany 
ſeveral and different opinions in thatReligion ; where- 
fore the Truth can onely be found in ſome, which are 
thoſe that ſerve God truly, according to his ſpecial will 
and command, both in believing and acting that which 
he has been pleaſed to reveal and command in his holy 
Word: And 1 pray God, of his infinite mercy, to 


ove me grace, that I may be one of them, which þ 


doubt not but I ſhall, aslong as I follow the Inſtru- 
Qion of our bleſſed Church, in which I have been 


educa- 


Atural Philoſophy is the chief of all forts of 
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educated. *Tis true, many perſons are much trou- 
bled concerning Free-will and Predeſtination , com- 
plaining, that the Chriſtian Churchis ſo divided about 
this Article, as they will never agree in one united be- 
lief concerning that point ; which is the cauſe of the 
trouble of ſo many Conlciences, nay, in ſome even to 
deſpair. But I do verily believe, that if man do but 
love God from his ſoul, and with all his power, and 
pray for his ſaving-graces, and offend not any Crea- 
ture when offences can or may be avoided , and fol- 
low theonely Inſtructions of the Sacred Church, not 
endeavouring to interpret the Word of God after his 
own fancy and vain imagination , but praying zea- 
louſly , believing undoubtedly , and living virtuouſly 
and piouſly, he can hardly fall into deſpair, unleſs he 
be diſpoſed and inclined towards it through the irre- 
gularities of Nature, fo as hecannot avoid it. But I 
moſt humbly thank the Omnipotent God , that my 
Conſcience is in peace and tranquility , beleeching 
him of his mercy togive to all men the like. 


XIII Of the Knowledg of Man. 


Ome Philoſophical Writers diſcourſe much con- 


cerning the knowledg of Man, and the ignorance 


5 


tf all other Creatutes ; but I have ſufficiently exprel- 


ſed my opinion hereof, not onely in this, but in my 


other Philoſophical Works, to wit , that I believe 


other 
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other Creatures have asmuch knowledg as Man, and 
Man as muchin his kind, asany:other particular Crea- 
ture in its kind;but their knowledges being different, by 
realon of their different natures and figures, it cauſes an 
ignorance of each other's knowledg ; nay, the know- 
ledg of other Creatures, many times gives information 
to Man: As forexample, 'The Egyptians are inform - 
ed how high the River Nilzs will riſe by the: Croco- 
dile's building her Neſt higher or lower; which ſhews, 
that thoſe Creatures fore-ſee or fore-know more than 
Man can do: Allo, many Birds fore-know theriſing of 
a Tempeſt, and ſhelter themſelves before it comes ; the 
like examples might be given of ſeveral other ſorts of 
Animals, whoſe knowledg proceeds either from ſome 
ſenfitive perceptions, or from rational obſervations, or 
from both ; and if there be ſuch adifference in the ra- 
tional and ſenſitive knowledg of one kind of Creatures, 
to wit, Animals ; much more in all other kinds, as 


Vegetables, Minerals , Elements, and fo in all Na- 


ture's Works: Wherefore he that will ſay, there is no 
knowledg but in Man, at leaſt in Animal kind ; -doth, 
in my-opinion, {ay more than ever he will be able to 
prove; nay, the contrary is ſo evident, as it is without 
all diſpute: But Man, out of felt-love, and conceited 
pride , becauſe he thinks himſelf the chief of all 
Creatures, and thatall the World is made for his ſake; 
doth alſo imagine that all other Creatures are ignorant, 


dull , __ ſenſlels and irrational; and he- onely 
() q wile, 
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wiſe, knowing and underſtanding. And upon this 
oround ſome believe, that Man is bound and decreed 
to pray to God for al other Creatures , as being not 
capable to pray for themſelves ; like as a Miniſter is 
bound to pray for his Flock. Burt really, it the Paſtor 
ſhould onely pray , and his Sheep not, but they did 
continue in their fins, Idoubt his Prayers would be of 
little effeR, and therefore it is well if their Prayers and 
Petitions be joyned together. 'T he like may be ſaid 
of all other Creatures; for the ſingle knowledg and 
devotion of Mankind, cannot benefit other creatures, 
if they be ignorant, and not capable to know, admire, 
adore and worſhip God themſelves. And thus no 
man, withall the force of Logick, will ever be able to 
prove, that heis either thechiet above all other Crea- 
tures, or that he onely knows and worſhips God , and 
no natural Creatureelle; for it is without diſpute, that 
other Creatures, in their kinds ,. are as knowing and 
'wile, as Man in his kind. 


XIV. A Natural Philoſopher cannot be an Atheiſt. 


Wonder how ſome of our Learned Writers can 
I imagine , that thoſe who ſtudy Reaſon and-Phi- 
lolophy, ſhould make them their Vouchers of Licentious 
pradtiſes, and their ſecret ſcornof Religion, aud ſhould ac- 
count it a piece of wit and gallantry to be an Atheiſt ; and 
of Atheiſm, to be a Philoſopher ; conſidering that Reaſon 


and 
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and Philoſophy is the onely way that brings and leads 
us tothe natural knowledg of God: for, it would be 
as mggch abſurdity to ſay, Reaſonand Philoſophy in- 
duce Atheiſm, as to fay; Reaſon isnot Reaſon; for, 
Reaſon isthe moſt knowing and wilt part of Nature; 
and the chief knowledg of Nature, is to know there is a 
God: Wherefore thoſe that do argue in ſucha man- 
ner, argue without reaſon ;- and by calling others weak 
heads and fools, prove themſelves Irrational. But I 
perceive their ſuppoſition is built upon a'falſe ground; 
for they areof opinion, That the Exploding of Imma- 
terial ſubſtances, and the unbounded Prerogatrue of Mat- 
ter; muſt needs infer Atheiſm : which whether it do not 
ſhew a weaker Head than thoſe have that believe no 
Immaterial Subſtances in Nature, Rational then may 
. judg:'for by this1t isevident,' that they make Imma- 
terial Subſtances to be gods , by reaſon they conclude, 
That he who believesno Immaterial Subſtance in Na- 
care, is an Atheiſt: And thus by proving others A- 
theiſts , they\ commit Blaſphemy themſelves ; forhe 
that makes a God of 'a Creature, fins as much, if not 


more than he who believes no God at all. And as for ' 


the unbounded Prerogative of Matter, I ſceeno reaſon 
why men{hould exclaim againſt it; for why ſhonld 
Immaterial: Subſtances have more Prerogative than 
Material? Truly, I may upon the fameground conclude 
the Prerogative of Matter, 'as well as they do the Pre- 
ropative of Spirits ; forboth are but Creatures, and in 

ms Qq 2 that 
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that caſe, one has no more prerogative than the other; 
for God could makea Material Being to move it {elf, . 
as well as a Material Nothing. Nevertheleis, al- 
chough Matter is ſelf-moving , yet it has not a &o4- 
like Omnipotent power., norany Divine Artributes; 
but an Infinite Natural Power, that is, a power to pro- 
duce Infinite effes in hex own ſelf , by infinite chan» 
ges of Motions: Neither.doth it argue that Nature 
is above God, or at leaſt God-like ; for Ido not lay, 
chat Nature has her {elf moving power of her ſelf, or 
by chance, but that it comes from God the "Author of 
Nature; which - proves that God muſt needs be a- 
bove Nature, alchough Nature is Infinite and Erer- 
nal; for theſe propricties do not derogate any thing 
from tho Attributes of God, by reaſon Nature is na- 


_ tyzally Inflaite, which is Infinite:in quantity and , 


 culzrorfinite Creatureis able to imagine, by reaſon 


parts; but God is a Spiritual, Supernatural and In- 
comprehenlible Infinite: And as for the Eternity of 
Nature, it is more probable to Regular Reaſon, than 
that Nature ſhould have any beginning ; for all be- 
ginning ſappolestime; butin Godis no time, andthere- 
fore neither beginning nor ending, neither. in Himſelf, 
nor in His ations; for if God be from all Eternicy, His 
aftions are ſo.too, thechief of which is the produQtion 
or;\creation of Nature. Thus Natural Reaſon may 


conceive that Nature is the Eternal Servant of God ; 


by how it was produced from all Eternity , no part 


that 


& 
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that not onely God, but alſo Nature is Infinite ; 
and a finite Creature. can have no Idea or Concep- 
tion of Infinite, 


XV. Of the Rational Soul of Man. 


F all the Opinions concerning the Natural Soul, 
O of Man, I like that beſt which affirms the Soul 
to. be:a ſelf-moving Subſtance; but yet I will add a 
Material (lf-moving Subſtance; for the Soul-of Man 
is part of the Soul of Nature, . and the Soul of Na- 
ture is Material: I mean onely the Natural, not the 
Divine Soul of Man ; which I leave to the Church. 
And this Natural Soul, otherwiſe called Reaſon, is 


nothing elſe bur corporeal natyral ſelf-motion, or a 


particle of the pureſt , moſt ſubtil and aQtive part of 
Matter, which I call Animate ; which Animate Mat- 
ter is the Life and Soul of Nature, and conſequently 
of: Man, and all other Creatures; for we cannot in 
Reaſon conceive that Man ſhquld be the onely Crea- 
cure that partakesof this Soul of Nature, and that all 
the reſt of Nature'sparts, or moſt of them, ſhould be 
Soul-leſs, or ( whichis all one) Irrational, although 
they are commonly called, nay , believed to be ſuch, 
Truly, if all other Creatures cannot be denied to be 
Material , they can neither be accounted Irrational, 
Inſenſible | or Inanimate, by reaſon tifere is no part, 
nay , not the ſmalleſt | particle in Nature, our rcalon 
.Qq 3 is 
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is able ro conceive, which isnot compoledof Animate: 
Matter, as well as of 'Inanimate ; of Life and Soul; as 
well as of Body ; and therefore no particular Creature 
can claim a Prerogative in this caſe beforeanother ; for 
there is a thorow mixture of Animate. and Inanimate 
Matter in Nature, and all her Parts. But ſome may 
objeR, Tharif there be ſenſe and reaſon in every partof 
Nature, it muſtbe inall parts alike ; and thena ſton, 
or any other the like Creature, may have reaſon; ora 
rational foul, as' well as Man. To which I anſwer: 
[ donot deny that a Stone has reaſon, or doth partake 
of the Rational Soul of Nature, as well 'as Man doth 
becaulc it is part of the ſame Matter Man' conſiſts: of: 
but yet it hasnot 'Animalor Human ſenſeandreaſon, 
becauſe it isnot of AnimMIl kind ; but being a Mineral; 
ithas Mineral ſenſe and reaſon';-for it is to'beobſerved, 
that asAnimateſelf-moving Matter moves not oneand 
the ſame way in all Creatures, fo there can'neither be 

the ſame way of knowledg and underſtanding , which 

is ſenſeand reaſon; in all Creatures alike; but Nature 
being various, not onely in her parts, but'in her /aQi- 

ons, it cauſes a variety alſo: amongſt her Creatures ; 
and hence come ſo many kinds, forts and particulars of 
Natural Creatures, quite different from each: other: 

though not in the General and Univerſal Principle 

of Nature, which is ſelf-moving Matter, ( for in this 

they agreealf) yet in their particular interior natures, 

figures and proprieties: Thus, although'thetebe Seriſe 


and 


« 
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and Reaſon, which is not onely Motion, but a regu- 
lar and well-ordered ſelf-motion , apparent in the 
wonderful and various ProduQtions, Generations, 
Transformations, Diſſolutions, Compoſitions, and 
other aftions of Nature, in all Nature's parts and par- 
ticles; yetby reaſon of the variety of this ſelf-morion, 
whole ways and modes do differ according to the na- 
ture of. each particular figure, no figure or creature 
can have the ſame ſenſe and reaſon, that is, the ſame 
natural motions which another has ; and therefore no 
Stone can be aid to feel pain as an Animal doth, or be 
called blind , becauſe it has no Eyes; for this kind of 
Senſe, asSecing , Hearing , Taſting, Touching and 
Smelling, is proper onely to an Animal figure, and 


not to a Stone, whichisa Mineral; ſo that thoſe which 


frame an argument from the want of animal ſenſe and _ 


ſenſitive organs, to the defe& of all ſenſeand morion; 
as for example, that a Stone would withdraw it ſelf 
from the Carts going over it,ora piece of Iron from the 
hammering of a Smith, conclude, in my opinion , ve- 
ry much againſt the Arrificial Rules of Logick; and 
although I underſtand none of them , yer I queſtion 
not but I ſhall make a better Argument by the Rules 
of Natural Logick : Butthat this difference of ſenſe 
and reaſon , is not altogether impoſſible, or at leaſt im- 
probable to our underſtanding, 1 will explain by ano- 
ther inſtance. We ſee ſo many ſeveral Creatures in 


their ſeveral kinds, to wit, Elements, Vegetables, Mi- 


nerals, 
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nerals and Animals , which are the chief diſtinQionsof 
thoſe kinds of Creatures as are ſubje& to our ſenſitive 
perceptions; and in all thoſe, what variety and difter- 
ence do we find both in their exterior figures, andin | 
their interior natures? Truly ſuchas moſt of bothan- 
cient and modern Philoſophers have imagined ſome of 
chem, viF. the Elements, to be ſimple Bodies , and the 
Principles of all other Creatures; nay, thoſe ſeveral 
Creaturesdo not onely differ ſo much fromeach other 
in theirgeneral kinds, but there is nolels difference per- 
ceived in their particular kinds : Forexample, Con- 
cerning Elements, what difference is there not between 
heavy and contraRting Earth , and between light and 
dilating Air? between flowing W ater, andaſcending 
Fire? So asit would be an endleſs labour to conſider 


 allthe different naturesof thoſe Creatures onely thatare 


ſubject to our exterior ſenſes. And yet who dares deny 
that they all conſiſt of Matter, or are material? Thus 
we ſee that Infinite Matter is nor like a pieceof Clay, 
our of which no figure can be made, but it muſt be 
Clayie; for natural Matter has no ſuch narrow bounds, 
and is not forced to make all Creatures alike; for, 
though Gold and Stoneare both material , nay, of the 
lamekind, to wit , Minerals, yet one is not the other, 
nor likethe other. Andif this be trueof Matter, why 
may not theſamebeaid of felf-motion, which is Senſe 
and Reaſon? Wherefore, in all probability of truth, 


there is ſenſe and reaſon in a Mineral, as well as in an 
Animal, 
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re 


Animal,and ina Vegetable as well asin an Element,al- 
though there is as great a difference between the man- 
ner and way of their ſenſitive and rational perceptions, 
as there 1s between both their exterior and interior fi- 

ures and natures. Nay, there is -a- difference of 
Senſe and Reaſon even inthe partsof one and the ſame 
Creature, and conſequently of ſenſitive and rational 
perception or knowledg: for, asI have declared here- 
tofore more at large, every ſenſitive Organ in man hath 
its peculiar way of knowledg and perception ; for the 
Eye doth not know what the Ear knows, northe Ear 


what the Noſe knows, &«c. all which is the cauſe of a 


oeneral ignorance between Nature's parts; and the 
chief caule of all this difference, is the variety of ſelf- 
motion; for , if natural Motion werein all Creatures 
alike, all Senſe and Reaſon would be aliketoo ; and if 
there were no degrees of Matter,all the figures of Crea- 
tures would be alike, either all hard, or all ſoft;all denſe, 
or all rare and fluid, &c. and yet neither this variety of 
Motion cauſes an abſence of Motion , or of Senſe and 
Reaſon,nor the variety of figures an abſence of Matter, 
but onely a difference between the partsof Nature, all 
being, nevertheleſs, ſelf-moving , ſenſible/and rational, 
as well as Material; for whereſoever is natural Mat- 
ter , there is alſoSelf-motion , and conſequently, Senſe 
and Reaſon. By this we may ſee how eaſe it is to con- 
ceive the ations of Nature, and to reſolve all the Phe- 


nomena or appearances upon this ground; and I can- 
R r not 
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not admire enough, how ſo many eminent and learned 
Philoſophers have been, and are ſtill puzled about the 
ratural rational Soul of Man. Some will have her to 
be a Light ; ſomean Entelichy, or they know not what; 
ſome the Quinteſſence of the four Elements; ſome com- 

poſed of Earth and Water ; lome of Fire, fron of Blood, 
hw an hot Complexion , ſome an fad and diſperſed 
Air , ſome an Immaterial Spirit , and ſome Nothing. 
All which opinions ſeem the more ſtrange, the wiſer 
their Authors are accounted; for it they didproceed 
from ſome ignorant perſons, it would not beſo much 
taken noticeof ; but coming from great Philſophers, 
who pretend to have ſearched the depth of Nature, and 
diſcloſed her ſecrets , it cauſes great admiration in any 
body , and may well ſerve for an argument to confirm 
the variety and difference of ſenſitive and rational 
knowledg , aud the ignorance amongſt natural parts; 
for if Creatures of the ſame particular kind, as Men, 
have ſo many different Perceptions , what may chere 
be in all Nature ? But Infinite Nature is wife, and 
will not have, that one partof hers ſhould knows more 
than its particular nature requires; and ſhe taking de- 
lightin variety, ordersher works accordingly. 
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X VI. Whether Animal Parts ſeparated from their Bo- 
dies, bave Life. 


= do queſtion , Whether thoſe Parts that are 
ſeparated from Animal Bodies, do retain life ? But 
my opinion is, T hatall parts of Nature have life, each 
according to the propriety of its figure, and chat all 
parts ofan Animal have animal life and motion,as long 
as they continue parts of the Animal Body;bur if they 
be ſeparated from the Body to which they did belong, 
although they retain life, yet they do notretain animal 
life, becauſe their natural motions are changed to ſome 
other figure when they are ſeparated ; ſo that the parts 
which before had animal life and motion , have then 
ſuch a kind of life and motion, as is proper and natural 
to the figure into which they are changed or transform- 
ed. But ſome ſeparated parts of ſome creatures, retain 
longer the lite of that compoſed tigure whoſe parts they 
were, than others, according as the diflolving and 
transforming motions are ſlower or quicker : As for 
example, In ſome Vegetables, ſome 'T recs, if their 
boughs, arms or branches be lopt or cut from a lively 
Stock, thoſe boughs or branches will many times re- 
main lively, according to the nature of the figure whoſe 
parts they were, for agood while ; nay, if they be ſer 
or planted, they will grow into the ſame figure as the 
Stock was; or if joined into another Stock, they will 
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be partly of thenature of the ſtock which they did pro- 
ceed from, and partly of the nature of the ſtock into 
which they were ingrafted: But yet I do not perceive 
that animal kind can do the like; for I make a queſti- 
on, whether a man'sarm, if cut off from his body, and 
ſet to another man's body , would grow, and keep its 
natural form and figure, ſo as to continuean arm, and 
ro receive nouriſhment from that body it is joined to? 
Nevertheleſs, I will not eagerly contradiQit , confider- 
ing that Nature is very different and various both in 
her productions and nouriſhments, nay, ſo various, as 
will puzzle, if not confound the wiſeſt Part or Crea- 
ture of Nature to find them out. 


XVII. Of the Spleen. 


C Oncerning the Spleen of an Animal creature,whe- 
ther it may artificially be cut out, and the Body 
cloſed up again, without deſtruction of the animal fi- 
gure, as ſome do probably conceive, Iam not ſo good 
an Arriſt as togjve a ſolid judgment thereof; onely this 
I can ſay, That not all the partsof an animal body are 
equally neceſſary for life ; but ſome are convenient, 
more than neceſſary : Neither do I perfetly know 
whether the Spleen be one of the prime or principal 
vital parts; for although all parts have life , yet ſome 
in ſome particular Creatures are ſo neceſſary for the 


preſervation of life, as they cannot be ſpared; whereas 
others 
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others have no ſuch relation to the life of an animal, but 
it may ſubſiſt without them : And thus,alcthough ſome 
parts may be ſeparated for ſome time, yet they cannor 
continue ſo, without a total diſſolution of the animal 
figure; bur both the ſevered, and the remaining parts 
change from their nature, if notat all times ſuddenly, 
yetatlaſt. And as for the ſpleen, although the ſepara- 
tion ſhould not be ſogreata lols, asthe pain in loſing it, 
yet ſome perſons will rather loſe their lives with eaſe, 
than endure great pain to ſave them. But the queſtion 
is, If a man was willing toendure the pain, whether he 
would not dye of the wound?for no creaturecan aflure 
another of its life in ſucha caſe ; neither can any one be 
aſſured of his own : for there is no aſſurance in the caſe 
of life and death , I mean ſuch a life as is proper to ſuch 
a Creature; for properly there is no ſuchthing in Na- 
rure,as death ; but what is named death, isonly a change 
from the diflolution of ſome certain figure, to thecom- 
poſition of another. 


X VIII. Of Anatomy. 


Am not of the opinion of thoſe who believe that 
| ome could gain much more by diſſeQing of li- 
ving, thanof dead bodies, by reaſon the corporeal figu- 
rative motions that maintain life , and nouriſh every 
part of the body are not at all perceptible by any exte- 
rior Optick ſenſe, unleſsit be more perceiving and ſub- 
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tiler than the human oprick ſenſeis; for although the 
exterior groſler parts be viſible , yetthe interior corpo- 
real motions in thoſe parts, are not viſible ; wherefore 
the diſleQing of a living Creature can no more inform 
one of the natural motions of that figure, than one can 
by the obſerving of an Egg, be it never ſoexa&, per- 
ceive the corporeal figurative motions that produce or 
make the figureof a Chicken. Neither can Artificial 
Optick Glaſſesgive any advantage toit ; for Natureis 
ſo ſubtil , obſcure and various, as not any ſort or kind 
of Creatures can trace or know her ways: I will not 
ſay,but her parts may,in their ſeveral Perceptions,know 
as muchascan be known;for ſome parts may know and 
be known of others, and fo the Infinite Body may have 
an infinite information and knowledg;but no particular 
Creature, no,not one kind or ſort of Creatures can have 
a perfe& knowledg of another particular Creature; but 
it muſt content it {elf with an imperfe& knowledg, 
which isa knowledg in Parts. Wherefore it isas im- 
probable for human ſight to perceive the interior cor- 
poreal figurative motions of the parts of an animal bo- 
dy, by Anatomy, as it is for a Micrographer to know the 
interior parts of a figure, by viewing the exterior ; for 
there arenumerous corporeal figures or figurative mo- 
tions of one particular Creature , which lye one with- 
in another; andmoſt commonly the interior are quite 
different from the exterior : As for example, Theout- 
ward parts of a man's body are nat like his inward 


parts; 
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parts; for his Brain, Stomack, Liver, Lungs, Spleen, 
Midriff, Heart, Guts, &-«. areof different figures, and 
one part isnotanother part, no, not ofthe like nature or 
conſtitution ; neither hath a man a face on the inſide 
of his Head, and fo of the reſt of his parts; forevery 
part has beſidesitsexterior,interior figuresand motions, 
which are not perceptible by our exterior ſenſes. Ne- 
vertheleſs,there is {ome remedy to ſupply this ignorance 
of the ſenſes, by the perception of Reaſon ; for where 
Senſe fails, Reaſon many times informs, it being a more 
clear and ſubtile perception than Senle is: I ſay, many 
times, becauſe Reaſon cannot be always aſſured of 
knowing the Truth : for, particular Reaſon may ſome- 
times be deceived as well as Senſe; but when the Percep- 
tions both of Senſe and Reaſon agree, then the infor- 
mation is more true. I mean Regular Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, not Irregular, which cauſes miſtakes, and givesfalle 
informations; alſo the Preſentation of the Objeas 
ought tobe true, and without deluſion. 


XIX. Of preſerving the Figures of Animal Creatures. 


Am abſolutely of the opinion of thoſe who believe 
Natural Philoſophy may promote not onely Ana- 


I 


tomy , but all other Arts; for elſe they would not be 
worth the taking of pains to learn them, by reaſon the 
rational perceptions are beyond the ſenſitive. Iam al- 
ſoof opinion, That there may bean Art to preſervethe 


extert- 
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exterior ſhapes of ſome animal bodies, but not thei 
interior forms ; for although their exterior ſhapes, 
even after the diſſolution of the animal figure , may be 
ſomewhat like the ſhapes and. figures of their bodies, 
when they had the life of an Animal, yet they being 
transformed into ſome other Creatures by the altera- 
tion of their interior figurative motions, can no ways 
keep the {ame interior figure which they had when they 
were living Animals. Concerning the preſerving of 
blood by the means of ſpirit of Wine, as ſomedopro- 
bably believe; my opinion is, That ſpiritof Wine, 
otherwiſe call'd Hot-water, it when in great quantity, 
will rather dry up or putrifie the blood , than preſerve 
it; nay, notonely the blood , but alſo the more ſolid 
parts of an animal body , infomuch as it will cauſe a 
total diſſolution of the animal figure; and ſome animal 
Creatures that have blood, will be diflolved in W ine, 
which yet is not ſo ſtrong asextraQsor ſpirit of Wine: 
But blood mingled with ſpirit of W ine, may perhaps 
retain ſomewhat of the colour of blood , although the 
nature and propriety of blood be quite altered. As 
for the inſtance of preſerving dead fiſh or fleſh from 
putrifying and ſtinking , alledged by ſome, we ee 
that ordinary Salt will do the ſame with leſs coſt ; and 
as ſpiritsof Wine, or Hot-waters, may, like Salt, pre- 
ſerve ſome dead bodies from corruption, ſo may they, 
by making too much or frequent uſe ofthem,alſo caule 


living Bodies to corrupt and diflolve ſooner than 
other- 
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otherwiſe they would do. But Chymiſts are ſo much 
for Extracts, that by their frequent uſe andapplication, 
they often extra&t human life out of human bodies, 
inſtead of preſerving it. 


XX. Of Chymiſtry, and Chymical Principles. 


T is ſufficiently known, and I have partly made 
mention above, what a ſtirr Natural Philoſophers 

do keep concerning the principles of Nature, and 
Natural Beings, and how different their Opinions are. 
The Schools, following Ariftotte, are for the Four E- 
lements, which they believe to be Simple Bodies, as 
having no mixture in themſclves, and therefore fit- 
teſt to be principles of all other mixt or compound- 
ed Bodies; but my Reaſon cannot apprehend what 
they mean by ſemple Bodies; I conftels that ſome bodies 
are more mixt than others; thatis, they conſiſt of more 
differing parts, ſuch as the Learned call Heterogeneous: 
As for example, Animals confiſt of fleſh, blood, skin, 
bones, muſcles; nerves, tendons, griſtles, and the like, 
all which are parts of different figures : Other bodies, 
again, are compoſed of ſuch parts as are of the ſame na- 
ture, which the Learned call Homogeneous ; as for ex- 


ample, Water, Air, ec. whoſeparts have no differ- 


ent figures, but are all alike each other, at leaſt, to our 


perception ; belides, thereare bodies which are more 
rare and ſubtile than others, according to the degrees 
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of their natural figurative motions, and the compoli- 
tion of their parts : Nevertheleſs , I ſee no reaſon why 
thoſe Homogeneous bodies ſhould be called ſimple, and: 
all others mixt, or compoſed of them; much leſs why 
they ſhould be principles of all other natural bodies;for 
they derive their origine from Matter,as well as the reſt; 
ſo that it is onely the different compoſure of their parts, 
that makesa difference between them, proceeding from 
the variety of ſelf-motion, which is the caule of all dif- 
ferent figuresin Nature ; for, as ſeveral Work-menjoin 
in the building of one Houſe, and ſeveral men in the 
framing of one Government; fo do ſeveral parts in 
the making or forming of one compoled figure. 

But they! fay, It is not thelikeneſsof parts that makes 
the four Elements to be principles of natural things,but 
becauſe there are no natural bodies befides the menti- 
- oned Elements that are not compoſed of them, asisevi- 
dentinthe diſſolution of their parts:for example, Apiece 
of green wood that is burning in a Chimney, we may 
readily diſcern the four Elements in ts diſſolution, out 
of whichitis compoſed;for the fire diſcovers it ſelfin the- 
flame, the ſmoak turns into arr , the water hiſſes and 
boils at theends of the wood, " the aſhes are nothing 
but the Element of Earth: Burt if they have no better 
arguments toprove their principles, they ſhall not rea- 
 dily gain my conſent; for I ſee no reaſon why wood 
ſhould be compoſed of the four Elements, becauſeit 


burns,{moaks,hiſſes,and turns intoaſhes:fireis noacoldh 


natu- 
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natural ingredients, but a different figure, which being 
mixt with the parts of the wood, is an occaſion that the 
Wood turns into aſhes: Neither is W ater aprinci- 
ple of Wood; for Wateris as mucha figure y it ſelf, 
as Wood or Fireis, which being got into the partsof 
the wood,and mixt with the ſame,js expelled by the fire, 
as by its oppolite ; but if itbea pieceof dry,and not of 
green wood, where is then the water that boils out? 
| Surely dry wood hath no lels principles, than green 
wood ; and as for ſmoak,it proves no morethat jtis the 
Element of Airin Wood, than that Wood is the Ele- 
ment of Fire; for Wood, as experience witneſles,may 
laſt in water, where it is kept fromthe air ; and ſmoak is 
rather an effe& of moiſture, occaſi and into ſuch a 
figure by thecommixtureof fre 

' Others, as Helmont , who derives his opinion from 
T bales, and others of theancient Philoſophers, are on- 
ly forthe Element of Water; affirming, that thatisthe 
ſole principle , out of which all natural things confiſt; 
for, ſay they, the Chaos whereof all things were made, 
was nothing elſe but water , which firſt ſetled into 
ſlime, and then condenſed into folid earth ; nay, ſome 
endeavour to prove by Chymical Experiments, that 
they have diſpoſed water according to their Chymical 
ay; ſo that it is viſibly turn'd into earth , which earth 
producesanimals, vegerablesand minerals. But putthe 
caſe it were ſo , yet this dothnot prove water to be the 
onely principle of all natural Beings; tor firſt, wecan- 
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notthink that Animals, V egetablesand Minerals are the 
onely kindsof creatures in Nature, and that there are 
no more but them; for Nature being infinitely various, 
may have infinite World, andoinfinite forts of Crea- 


tures: Next Tay, that the change of water intoearth, 


and of this again into vegetables, minerals and animals, 
proves no more but what our ſenſes perceiveevery day, 
to wit, that there is a perpetual change and alterationin 
all natural parts, cauſed by corporeal felf-motion , by 
which rare bodies changeintodenſe,and denſeinto rare; 
water into ſlime, ſlime intocarth, earth intoanimals,ve- 
getablesand minerals; and thoſe again into earth, carth 
into ſlime, ſlime into water, and fo forth: But I won- 
der why rational men ſhould only reſt upon water, and 
go no further,fince daily experience informs them, that 
water is changed into vapour, and vapour into air ; for 


if water be reſolvableinto other bodies, itcannot bea 


prime cauſe, and confequently no principle of Nature; 
whereforethey had better, in my opinion, to make Air 
the principleof all things. "Tis true, Water may pro- 
duce many creatures, as I ſaid before, by a compoſtti- 
on with other, or change of itsown parts; but yetIdare 
ſay, it doth kill or deſtroy as many, nay more than it 
produces ;. witneſs Vegetables and others, which Huſ- 
bandmen and Planters have beſt experience of ; and 
though ſome animals live in water as their proper Ele- 
ments; yet to moſt it is deſtruQive, mean, as for their 
particular natures ; nay, if men do but dwell in a moiſt 


place, 
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place, ornear Mariſh Grounds, or havetoo much wa- 
try humors in their bodies, they | ſooner dye than they 
would doin a dry place. But, put thecaſe water were 
a principle of natural things, yet it muſt have motion, 
or el{e it would never be able to change into fo many fi- 
gures; and this motion muſt either be naturally inherent 
in theſubſtance of water, or it muſt proceed from ſome 
exterior Agent; if fromanexterior Agent, then this 
Agent muſt either be Material, or Immaterial : Alfo, 
if all Motion in Nature did proceed from Preſ. 
ſure of Parts upon Parts, then thoſe Parts which 
preſs others, muſt either have Motion inherent in 
themſelyes ; or if they be moved by others, we muſt at 
laſt proceed to ſomething which has Motion in it (elf, 
and is not moved by another, but moves all things; 
and if we allow this, why may not we allow ſelf-mo. 
tion in all things? For, if one part of Matter has ſelf- 
motion, it cannot be denied of all the reſt; but if 
Immaterial , it muſt either be God himlfelt , or created 
ſupernatural ſpirits: As for God , he being immove- 
able ; and beyond all natural Motion, cannor aQually 
move Matter ; neither is it Religious, rolay , Gad is 
the Soul of Nature ; for God is no part of Nature, 
asthe Soul is of the Body ; and Immaterial Spirits, be- 
ing ſupernatural, cannothave natural attributes orach- 
ons, ſuch as is corporeal natural motion. Wheretoreit 
remains, that Matter muſt be naturally ſelf-maving, 
and conſequently all parts of Nature ,' all being Ma- 
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terial ; ſothat not onely Water, Earth , Fireand Air, 
bur all other natural Bodies whatſoever , have natural 
ſelf-motion inherent in themſelves ; by which it is evi- 
dent, that there can be no other principle in Nature, 
but this ſelf-moving Matter , and that all the reſt are 
but Effe&s of this onely Caule. 

Some are of opinion , That the three Catholick or 
Univerſal principles of Nature,are Matter, Motion and 
Reſt; andothers, with Epicure, that they are Magni- 
rude, Figureand V Veight; but alchough Matter and 
Motion , or rather {elf-moving Matter , be the onely 
principle of Nature ; yet they aremiltaken in dividing 
them from each other, and adding reſt to the number 
of them: for Matter and Motion are but one thing, 
and cannotmake different principles; and fois figure, 
weight and magnitude. Tis true, Matter might ſub- 
{iſt without Motion, but not Motion without Matter: 
for, there is no ſuch thing as an Immaterial Motion, bur 
Motion muſt neceſlarily be of ſomething: Alfo,ifthere 
be a figure, it muſtof neceſſity be a figure of ſome- 
thing ; the amemay befaid of magnitude and weight, 
there being no ſuch thing as a mean between Some- 


' thing and Nothing, thatis, between Body and no Bo- 


dy in Nature. If Motion were Immaterial, it is be- 
youd all human capacity to conceive how it could be 
abſtracted from ſomething ; much more, how it could 
be a principle to producea natural being; it might eaſier 
be believed, that Matter was periſhable. or reduceable 
into 


 — 
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into nothing,than that Motion, Figure and Magnitude 
ſhould be ſeparable from Matter, or be Immaterial , as 
the opinion is of thoſe whointroducea Vacuum in Na. 
ture : And as for Reſt, I wonder how that can be a 
Principle of any Produdtion , Change or Alteration, 
which it ſelf ads nothing. 

Others are for Atoms and inſenfible particles, con- 
fiſting of different figures, and particular natures; not 
otherwiſe united but by a bare Appoſetion , as they 
call it; by which, although perhaps the compoſed 
Body obtains new qualities , yet ſtill the Ingredients 
retain each their own nature; and in the deſtru- 
Aion of the compoſed body, thoſe that are of oneſort, 
aſſociate and return into Fire , Water, Earth , &>c. 
' as they were before. But whatever their opinion of 
Atoms be, firſt , Thave heretofore declared that there 
can be no ſuch thingsas ſingle Bodiesor Atoms in Na- 
ture : Next, if there were any ſuch particles in com- 
poſed bodies, yet they are but parts or effefs of Mat- 
ter, and not Principles of Nature, or Natural Be- 
ids. 

T Chymiſtsdo conſtitute the principles of all 
Natural Bodies, Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. But 
although I am not averſe from believing that thoſe in- 
gredients may be mixt with other parts of Nature,in the 
compoſition of natural figures, and that ( eſpecially) 
Salt may beextraQtedout of many Creatures; yet that 


it ſhould be the conſtitutive Principle of all other = 
tura 
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rual parts or figures, ſeemsno ways conformable to 
truth ; for Salt is no more thanother effe&s of Nature; 
and although ſome ExtraGtions may convert ſome ſub- 

ſtances into ſalt figures, and ſomeinto others, (for Art, 

by the leave of her Miſtreſs, Nature , doth oftentimes 
occaſion an alteration of Natural Creatures intoArtifi- 
cial) yet theſe Extractions cannot inform us how thoſe 
natural Creatures are made, and of what Ingredients 
they conſiſt: For, they do not prove that the ſame 
Creatures are compoled of Salt, or mixt with Salt; 
but cauſe onely thoſe Subſtances which they extraQ, 
to change intodSaline figures, like as others do convert 
them into Chymical ſpirits ; all which are but Herma- 
phroditical effe&s, that is, between Natural and Arti- 
ficial ; juſt as a Mule partakes both of the nature or 
figure of a Horſe, and of an Aſs: Nevertheleſs, as 
Mules are very beneficial for uſe,foaremany Chymical 
efte&s , provided they be diſcreetly and ſcaſonably 
uſed; for Minerals are no leſs beneficial to the life and 
health of Man, than Vegetables, and V egetables may 
be as hurtful and deſtructive as Minerals, by an ug- 
ſeaſonable and unskilful application : Belides , there 
may be Chymical extras made of Vegetables, as well 
as of Minerals; but theſe are beſt uſed inthe height or 
extremity of ſome Diſcaſes, like as Cordial waters in 
fainting fits; and ſome Chymical fpiritsare far beyond 
Cordial waters, as Fire is beyond Smoak;which cannot 


but be dangerous, and unfit to be uſed , except it be 
to 
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to encounter oppolite extreams. By extreams, I mean 
not the extreamsof Nature, butthe height of adiſtem- 
per, when it isgrown fo far, thatitis upon point of de- 
ſtroying or diſſolving a particular animal figure: for 
Nature being infinite, has no extreams , neither in 
her ſubſtance, nor aCtions; for ſhe has nothing that 
is oppolire to Matter, neither is there any ſuch thing as 
moſt or leaſt in Nature, ſhe being Infinite , and all her 
aQions are ballanced by their oppoſites;as for example, 
there is nodilatation, but hath oppoſiteto it contraQti- 
on; no condenſation but has its oppoſite, viz. raretaQi- 
on; no compolition but hath its oppoſite, diviſton ; no 
gravity without levity; no groſneſs without purity; 
no animate without inanimate ; no regularity without 
irregularity: All which produces a peaceable, orderly 
and wiſe Government in Nature's Kingdoms , which 
wiſe Artiſts ought to imitate. 

But you may ſay , How is it poſſible that there can 
be a peaceable and orderly Government, where there 
are ſo many contrary or oppoſite ations; for contra- 
ries make warr, not peace ? 

I anſwer: Although the aQtions of Nature are op- 
lite, yet Nature, in her own ſubſtance, is at peace, 
becauſe ſheis one and the ſame , that is, 'one material 
body , and has nothing without her ſelf, ro oppoſe and 
crols her ; neither is ſhe ſubje& to a general change, fo 
as to alter her own ſubſtance from being Matter, for 
ſhe is Infinite and Eternal; but becauſe ſhe is ſelt- 
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moving, and full of variety of figures, this variety c Ccan- 
not be produced without variety of actions, no, not 
without oppoſition; which oppoſition is the cn that 
there can be noextreams in particulars; for it ballances 
each action, ſo that it cannot run into mfinite, which 
otherwiſe would breed a horrid Confuſion in Na- 
rure. 

And thus much of Principles: Concerning the par- 
ticulars of Chymical preparations, [ being not verſed 
in that Art; amnotable to give my judgment thereof, 
neither do I underſtand their terms and expreſſions ; as 
firſt , what Chymiſts mean by Fixation ; for there's 
nothing in Nature that can properly be called fixt, be- 
cauſe Nature, and all her parts, are perpetually ſelt- 
moving; onely Nature cannot be altered from being 
material, nor from being dependent upon God. 

Neither do I apprehend what ſome mean by the 
unlocking of bodies, unleſs they underſtand by it, a ſepa- 
ration of natural parts proper for artificial uſes; nei- 
ther can natural effects be ſeparated by others, any 0- 
therwiſe bur occaſionally ; fo that ſome parts may be 
an occaſion of ſuch or ſuch alterations in other parts. 
But I muſt fay this, That according to human ſenſe and 
reaſon, there isno part or particle in Nature which is 
not alterable, by reaſon Natureis in a perpetual moti- 
on, and full of variety. Tis true, ſome Bodies, as 
Gold and Mercury, ſeem to be unalterable from their 


particular natures; butthis onely appears thus to our 
ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, becauſe their parts ate more fixt and retentive 
than others, and no Art has been found out as yer, 
which could alter their proper and particular figures, 
that is, unite and diflolve, or rather cauſe an alteration 
of their corporeal retentivemortions, that bind them in- 
to lo fixtand confiſtent a body ; but all that is mixt with 
them, has hitherto been found too weak for the altera- 
rion of their inherent motions: Nevertheleſs, this doth 
not prove that they are notaltogether unalterable ; for, 
though Artcannot do it, yet Nature may : but it is an 
argument that they are not compoſed of ſtraying A- 
roms, or moſt minute particles; for, not to mention 
what I have often repeated before, that there cannot 
be ſuch moſt minute bodies in Nature; by reaſon Na- 
ture knows of no extreams,it is altogether improbable, 
nay, impoſſible, that wandering Corpuſcles ſhould be 
the caule of ſuch fixt effeAs, and by their affociation, 
conſtitute ſuch indifloluble maſſes or cluſters, as ſome 
do conceive, which they call primary concretions; for 
there isno ſuch thing asa primary concretion or com- 
poſition in Nature ; onely there are ſeveral forts and 
degrees of motions, and feveral forts of compoſitions ; 
and as no particular creature can know the ſtrength of 
motion, ſoneither can it know the degrees of ſtrength 
in particular natural Bodies. Wherefore, although 
compotrion and diviſion of parts aregeneral motions, 
and fore figures may be more compoſed than others, 
that 1s, confiſt of more or fewer parts than others ; yet 
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thereis none that hath nota compoſition of parts. The 
truth is, thereis nothing prime or principal amongſt the 
effe&s of Nature, but onely the cauſe from which they 
are produced , which is ſelf-moving Matter , which is 
above particular effe&s: yet Nature may have more 
ways than our particular reaſon can apprehend ; and 
therefore it is not tobe admired that Camphor , and 
the like Bodies, do yeeld differing effects, according 
to thedifferent occaſions that make them movethus or 
thus: for, though changes and alterations of particu- 
lars, may be occaſioned by others, yet they move by 
their own corporeal figurative motions; as it evident 
by the power of Fire, which makes other bodies move 
or change their parts and figures , not by its own 
transforming-motion, but onely by giving an occaſion 
to the inherent figurativemotions of thoſe bodies, which 
by imitating themotions of fire,change into ſuch or ſuch 


figures, by their own proper , innate and inherent mo- 
tions ; otherwiſe if thealteration of combuſtible bodies 
proceeded from fire , they would all havethe like mo- 
tions, which is contradiGed by experience. I will not 
deny , but there isas much variety in occafioning, as 
there isin ading; for the imitation is according to the 
objet, but the obje& is not the immediate agent, but 
onely an occaſional efficient ; fo that, according tomy 
opinion, thereisno ſuch difference asthe Learned make 
between Patient and Agent , when they call the exte- 
rior occaſional Cauſe, as (for example)Fire, the Agent; 


and 
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and the combuſtible body, the Patient; for they con- 
ceive that a body throwninto fire, as nothing at all, 
but onely in a paſſive way ſuffers the fire to a&t upon 
it, according to the degree of its own, to wit, the 
fire's ſtrength, which ſenſe and reaſon perceives other- 
wiſe: for, to pals by what I mentioned before, that 
thoſe bodies on which they ſuppoſe fire doth work, 
change according, not to thefire's, but their own inhe- 
rent figurative motions: It is moſt certain, thatif Na- 
ture, and all her parts, be ſelt- -moving ; which regular 
Reaſon cannot deny ; and it Self-motion be corporeal, 

then every part of Nature mult of neceſſity move by 
its own motion ; forno body can impart motion to a- 
nother body, without imparting ſubſtance alſo; and 
though particular motions in particular bodies, may 
change infinite ways, yet they cannot quitthole bodies, 
ſo as to leave them void and deſtitute of all motion, be- 
cauſe Matter and Motion are but onething ; and there- 
fore, though fire be commixed with the parts of the 
fuel, yet the fuel alters by its own motion, and the 
firedoth buta& occaſionally; and ſo do Chymical Spi- 
ritsor Extracts, which may cauſea ſeparation, andalter 
ſome bodies asreadily as fire doth; for they are a cer- 
tain kind of fire, to wit, ſuch as is called a dead or li- 
quid fire; for a flaming fire, although it be fluid , yet 
 itis not liquid : Theſamemay be ſaid of the Antimo- 
nial Cup: for, it is not probable to ſenſe and reaſon, 

there ſhould be certain inviſi E little bodies that paſs 
Tet out 
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out of the Cupinto the Liquor, and cauſe {uch fas, 
no more than there are Magnerical effluviums iluing 
out of the Load-ſtone towards Iron, there being many 
cauſes which neither impart nor loſe any thing in the 
produdtion of their effeds ; but the liquor thatis with- 
inthe Antimonial Cup, does imitate the corporeal hgu- 
rative motions of the Cup, and ſo produces the ſame 
effeds as are proper to Antimony , upon other Bodies 
or parts of Nature. In the ſame manner does the 
Blood-ſtoneſtopbleeding , not by imparting inviſible 
Atoms or Raysto the afte&ed parts, ( or elſe if it were 
long worn about one's body,it would be waſted,atleat 
alter its proper figure and. vertue ) but by being imi- 
tated by the corporeal figurative motions of the diſtem- 
pered parts. - Thus many other examples could be 
alledged to prove, that natural motions work ſuch or 
ſuch effe&s within their own parts , without receiving 
any from without; that is, by imitation , and not by 
reception of Motion. By which it is evident , that 
properly thereisnopaſliveor ſuffering body in Nature, 
except it be the inanimate part of Matter , which in its 
own nature 1s moveleſsor deſtitute of motion, and is 
carried along with, and by the animate parts of Mat- 

However, although inanimate Matter has no 
motion inherentin it ſelf, as it is inanimate ; yet it is 
ſo cloſely mixt with the animate parts, that it can- 
not be conſidered without motion , much leſs be ſepa- 
rable from it; and therefore, although i it a&s not tof 
it 
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ir lf, yet it ads by vertue of the animate parts of 
Matter. 

Next, I cannot conceive what fome Chymiſts mean, 
when they call thoſe Principles or Elements, which, 
they ſay, compoſed bodies confiſt of diſtin ſubſtances; 
for, though they may be of different figures, yet they 
are not of different ſabſtances, becauſe thereis but one 
onely ſubſtance in Nature, which is Matter, whoſe ſe- 
veral actions caulc all che variety in Nature. But, if all 
the parts of natural bodies, ſhould becalled Principles 
or Elements, then there would be infinite Principles 
in Nature; which is impoſſible , becauſe there can 
be no more but one Principle , which is ſelf-moving 
Matter ; and although ſeveral Creatures, by the help 
of fire, may be reduced or diflolved into ſeveral differ- 
ent particles, yet thole particles are not Principles, 
much leſs fimple Bodies; or elſe we might fay as well, 
that aſhes are a principle of Wood: Neither arethey 
created anew,becaulethey areof another form or figure 
than when compoled into one concrete body : tor, 
theres nothing thatis material, which is not pre-exiſtent 
in Nature, no, nor figure, motion, or the like, all 
being material, although not always ſubje& to our hu- 
man ſenſitive perception : for, the variation of thecor- 
poreal figurative motions blinderh our particular ſenſes, 
that we cannot perceive them, they being too ſubtil to 
be diſcerned either by Art or human perception. TI he 
truth is, if we could fee the corporeal figurative mo- 
tions 
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tionsof natural creatures, and the aſſociation and di- 


viſion of all their parts, we ſhould ſoon find out the 


cauſes which make them to be ſuch or ſuch particular 
naturaleffets; but Nature is too wile to be ſo eaſily 
known by her particulars. 

Wherefore, Chymiſts need not think they can cre- 
ate any thing anew; for they cannot challenge tothem- 
ſelves a Divine Power, neither can there be any ſuch 
thingas anew Creationin Nature, nonot of an A- 
rom: Norcan they annihilate any thing, they will 
ſooner waſte their Eſtates , than reduce theleaſt par- 
ticle of Matter into nothing; and though they make 
waſte of ſome parts of natural bodies, yet thoſe are 
but changes into other figures, there being a perpe- 
tual inſpiration and expiration, that is, compoſition 
and diviton of parts; but compoſition is not a new 
Creation, nor diviſion an Annihilation ; and though 
they produce new forms, as they imagine, yet thoſe 
forms, though they be new to them, are not new in 
Nature; for all that is material , has been exiſtent in 
Nature from all Eternity ; fo that the combination of 
parts cannot produce any thing that is not already in 
Nature. Indeed, the generation of new figures ſeems 
to me much like the generation of new motions, 
which would put God to a perpetual Creation , and 
argue that he was not able to make Nature or Mat- 
ter perfeRart ficlt, or that he wanted employment. Bur, 
fay they , It is not Matter that is created anew, but 
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onely figures or forms. I anſwer: If any one can 
ſhew me a figure without Matter , I ſhall be willing to 
believe it; but I am confident Nature cannot do that, 
much leſs Art, which is but a particular effe&: for,as 
Matter cannot be without Figure, ſo neither can Fi. 
gure be without Matter, no more than Body without 
Parts, or Parts without Body; and if fo, no figure or 
form can be created without Matter, there being no 
ſuch thing as a ſubſtancelels Form. Chymiſts ſhould 
but conſider their own particular perſons, as, whether 
they were generated anew, or had been in Nature be- 
fore they were got of their Parents ; if they had not 
been pre-exiſtent in Nature, they would not be natu- 
ral, but ſupernatural Creatures, becauſe they would 
not ſubſiſt of the ſame Matter as other Creatures do. 
Truly , Matter being Infinite , how ſome new mate- 
rial Creaturescould be created without ſome parts of 
this Infinite Matter, isnot conceivable by human ſenſe 
and reaſon; for Infinite admits of no addition : but if 
there could be an addition, it would preſuppoſe an an- 
nihilation; ſo that at the ſame time when one part is 
annihilating or periſhing, another muſt ſucceed by a 
new Creation, which is a meer Paradox. 

But that which puzzles me moſt, is, how thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, which they call Tris Prima, and Princi- 
ples of natural things , can be generated anew: for, if 
the Principles be generated anew , the effefs muſt be 


ſo too; andfince they, according to their ſuppoſition, 
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are Catholick or Univerſal Principles , all natural et 
tes mult have their origine fromthem , and be, like 
their Principles, created continually anew; which, how 
it be poſſible, without the deſtruction of Nature , is 
beyond my reaſon to conceive. Some endeavour to 
prove by their Artificial Experiments, that they have 
and can produce ſuch things out of natural bodies, 
which never were pre-exiſtent in them; as for exam- 
ple, Glaſs out of Vegetables, without any addition of 
Foreign parts , onely by the help of fire. To which 
I anſwer , That, in my opinion, the ſame Glaſs was as 
much pre-exiſtent in the matter of thoſe Vegetables, 
and the Fire, and in the power of their corporeal figu- 
rativemotions, as any other figure whatſoever ; other- 
wife it would never have been produced: nay , not 
onely Glaſs, but millionsof other figures might be ob- 
tained from thoſe parts, they being ſubje to infinite 
changes: for the ations of ſelf-moving Matter are fo 
infinitely various, that, according to the mixture or 
compoſition and diviſion of parts, they can produce 
what figures they pleaſe; not by a new creation, but on- 
ly a change or alteration of their own parts;and though 
ſome parts a& not to the produRtion of ſuch or ſuch fi- 
oures; yet we cannot ſay that thoſe figures are not 
in Nature, or in the power of corporeal figurative ſelt- 
motion; we might as well ſay , that a man cannotgo, 
when he fits; or has no motion when he ſleeps ; as 


believe, that it is not in the power of Nature to pro- 
duce 
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duce ſuch or ſuch efte&s or ations, when they are not 
attually produced : for, as I faid before, although 
Nature bebut one material Subſtance, yet there are in- 
finitemixtures of infinite parts, produced by infinite 
ſelf-motion, infinite ways; in ſo much, that ſeldom any 
two Creatures, even thoſe of one fort, do exattly re- 
ſemble each other. 

But ſome may ſay , How. is it poſſible that figure, 
being all one with Matter, can change, and Matter 
remain ſtill the ſame, without any change or altera- 
tion ! 

I anſwer: As well asan animal body can put it (elf 
into various and different poſtures, without any change 
of its interior animal tigure: for, though figure cannot 
ſubſiſt without matter, nor matter without. figure, ge- 
nerally conſidered ; yet particular parts of matter are 
not bound to certain particular figures: Matter in its 
general nature, remains always the ſame, andcannotbe 
changed from being Matter, but by the power of {elf- 
motion, it may change from being ſuch or ſuch a par- 
ticular figure : For example, Woods asmuch Matter 
as Stone, but itis not of the ſame figure, nor has it 
the ſame interior innate motions which Stone hath, be- 
cauſe it hasnot the like compoſition of parts as other 
creatures of other figures have; and though ſome fi- 
gures be more conſtant or laſting than others, yet this 
does not prove that they arenot ſubjeR to changes, as 
well as thoſe thatalterdaily, nay, every moment; much 
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leſs, that they are without motion; for all motions are 
not dividing or diſſolving , but ſome are retentive, 
ſome compoſing, ſomeattraQtive, ſomeexpulſive, ſome 
contradtive , ſome dilative, and infinite other ſorts 
of motions, as 'tis evident by the infinite variety which 
appears in the differing effe&s of Nature : Neverthe- 
leſs, it is no conſequence, that, becauſe the effeRsaredit- 
ferent, they muſt alſo have different Principles: For 
firſt, all effe&s of Nature are material ; which proves, 
they have but one Principle , which is the onely 
Infinite Matter. Next, they are all ſelf-moving; 
which proves, thatthis material Principle has ſclf-mo- 
tion ; for without ſelf-motion, there would be no va- 
riety or change of figures, it being the nature of ſelf- 
motion to be perpetually aQing. 

Thus Matter and Self-motion being inſeparably 
unitedin one Infinite Body, which is ſelf-moving ma + 
terial Nature, is the onely cauſe of all the infiniteeffe&s 
that are produced in Nature, and not the Ariftotelear 
Elements, or Chymiſts T ria prima, which ſenſe and 
reaſon perceives to be no more but effe&s; or elſeif we 
ſhould call all thoſe Creatures Principles, which by the 
power of their own inherent motions, change into 
other figures, we ſhall be forced to make infinite Prin- 
ciples, and ſo confound Principles with Effects ; and 
after this manner , that which is now an Effe& , will 
becomea Principle; and what is now a Principle, will 


become an Effe&; which will lead our ſenſe and reaſon 
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into a horrid Contufionand Labyrinth of Ignorance. 

Wherefore, I will neither follow the Opinions of 
the Ancient , nor of our Moderns in this point, but 
ſearch the truth of Nature, by the light of regular 
Reaſon: for, | perceive that moſt of our Modern W ri- 
tings are not fall d with new Inventions of their own, 
but, like a Lumber, ſtuff'd with old Commodities, 
botch'd and dreſs d up anew, contain nothing bur 
what has been ſaid in former Ages. Nor am I of the 
opinion of our Divine Philoſophers, who mince Phi- 
loſophy and Divinity , Faith and Reaſon, together, 
and count it Irreligious, if not Blaſphemy, to aſſert 
any other Principles of Nature, than what they (1 
will not ſay, by head and ſhoulders ) draw out of the 
Scripture, eſpecially out of Geneſis , to evince the 
finiteneſs and beginning of Nature ; whenas Moſes 
doth onely deſcribe the Creationof this World, and 
not of Infinite Nature: But, as Pure Natural Phi- 
loſophers donot meddle with Divinity, or things Su- 
pernatural; ſo Divines ought not to intrench upon 
Natural Philoſophy. 

Neither are Chymilſts the onely Natural Philoſo- 
phers, becauſe they are ſo much tied to the Art of 
Fire, and regulate or meaſureall the effe&ts of Nature 
according to their Artificial Experiments , which do 
delude, rather than inform their ſenſe and reaſon ; and 
although they pretend to a vaſt and greater knowledg 


than all the reſt, yet they have not dived fo deep into 
Vv 2 Nature 
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Nature yet, as to perceive that ſhe is full of ſenſe and 
reaſon , whichis life and knowledg ; and in parts, or- 
ders parts proper to parts, which cauſes all the various 
motions, figures and changes in the infinite parts of 
Nature. Indeed , no Creature that has its reaſon re- 
cular , can almoſt believe, that ſuch wiſe and orderly 
aGtions ſhould be done either by chance, or by ſtray- 
ing Atoms, which cannot fo conſtantly change and 
exchange parts, and mix and join ſo properly , and to 
ſuch conſtant effeRs as are apparent in Nature. And 
as for Galenifts, if they believe that ſome parts of 
Nature cannot leave or pals by other parts, to join, 
meet, or encounter others, they areas much inan er- 
ror as Chymiſts, concerning the power of fire and fur- 
nace: for,it ismoſt frequently obſerved thus amongſt all 
ſorts of Animals; and if amongſt Animals, I know no 
reaſon but all other kinds and forts of Creatures may 
dothe like ; nay, both ſenſe and reaſon inform us, they 
do; asappearsby the ſeveral and proper aQtions of all 
ſorts of drugs,as alloof Minerals and Elements,and the 
like ; fo that none ought to wonder how it is poſlible 
that Medicines that muſt paſs through digeſtions in the 
body , ſhould, negleRing all other parts, ſhew them- 
ſelves friendly onely to the brain or kidnies, or the like 
parts ; for, if there be ſenſe and reaſon in Nature, all - 
things mult aQt wiſely and orderly, and not confuſed- 
ly; and though Art, like an Emulating Ape, ſtrives 
toimitateNature,yet it is ſofar from producing natural 
figures, 
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figures, that at the beſt it rather produces Monſters in- 
ſtead of natural effecis ; for it is like the Painter , who 
drew a Roſcinſtead of a Lyon: nevertheleſs, Artis as 


aRiveas any other natural Creature, and doth never 
want employment;forit is likeall other parts,in a perpe- 


tual ſelf-motion; andalthough the interior actions of all 
other parts donot appear to our ſenles, yet they may be 
perceived by regular reaſon ; for what ſenſe wants, rea- 
ſon ſupplies, which oftner reQifies the ſtraying and 
erring ſenſes, than theſe do reaſon, as being more pure, 
ſubtile and free from labouring onthe inanimate parts 
of Matter, than ſenſe is, as I have often declared ; 
which proves, that reaſon is far beyond ſenſe ; and this 
appears alſo in Chymiſtry , which yet is ſomuch for 
ſenſitive Experiments: for , when the effes do not 
readily follow according to our intentions, reaſon is 
fain to conſider and enquire into the cauſes that hinder 
or obſtruct the ſucceſs of our deſigns. And it reaſon 
be above ſenſe, then Speculative Philoſophy ought to 
be preferred before the Experimental, betauſe there 
can noreaſon be given for any thing without it. I will 
not ſay that all Arts have their firſt origine from Rea- 
ſon ; ſor, what we name Chance, does often preſent to 
the ſenſitive perception ſuch things which the rationa] 
does afterwards take intoconſideration; but my mean- 
ing is, That, for the moſt part, Reaſon leadsand direds 
the waysof Art; and I amof opinion, That Contem- 


plative Philoſophy is the beſt Tutoreſs, and gives the 
ſureſt 
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ſureſt inſtructions to Art, and amongſt the reſt, tothe 
Art of Chymiltry, which no doubt is very profi- 
table to man many ſeveral ways, and very ſovereign in 
many deſparate diſeaſes, it diſcreetly and moderately 
uſed; but if Chymical Medicines ſhould be fo com- 


monly applied as others, they would ſooner kill than 
cure; and if Paracelſus was as frequently praQtiſed as 


Galen, it would be as bad as the Plague: Wherefore 
Chymical Medicines are to be uſed as the extreme Ln- 
ion in deſparatecaſes, and that with great moderation 
and diſcretion. 


XXI. Of the Univerſal Medicine, and of Diſeaſes. 


Am not of the opinion, That there can be a Univer- 
I {al Medicine for all Diſcaſes,cxcept it beproved that 
all kinds of diſeaſes whatſoever,proceed from one caule; 
which I am ſure can never be done, by reaſon there is 
as much variety in the cauſes of difeaſes, as in the di- 
ſeaſes themſelves. You may ſay, All Diſeaſes proceed 
but from irregular motions. I anſwer: Thee irre- 
gular motions areſo numerous, differentand various, 
that all the Arrtiſts-in Nature are not able to rectifie 
them. Nay, they might ſooner make or create a 
new Matter , then reQiifie the irregularities of Nature 
more then Nature her ſelf is pleaſed todo; for though 
Art may be an occafion of the changes of ſome parts 
or motions, of their compoſitionsand diviſions, imita- 
tions, 
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tions, and the like ; like asa Painter rakes a copy from 
an Original, yetit cannot alter Infinite Nature ; for a 
man may build or pull down a houſe, but yet he can-: 
not make the Materials, although he may fit or prepare 
them tor his uſe: ſo Artiſts may diſſolve and compoſe 
ſeveral parts ſeveral ways, but yet they cannot make the 
matter of thole parts ; and therefore,although they may 
obſerve the eftecs, yetthey cannot always give a true 
or probable reaſon why they are ſo, nor know the 
ſeveral particular cauſes which make them to be fo: 
To ſee the effeRs,belongsto the perception of ſenſe; but 
to judg of the caule, belongs onely to reaſon ; and ſince 
there isan ignorance as well as a perceptive knowledg 
in Nature, no Creaturecan abſolutely know, or have 
a thorow perception of all things, but according asthe 
corporeal figurative motions are, fo are the percepti- 
ons; not onely in one compoſed figure, but alſo in 
every part and particleof the ſame figure; for one and 
the ſame parts may make ſeveral perceptions in ſeveral 
Creatures, according to their ſeveral figurative moti- 
ons. But Reaſon being above Senſe, is more inſpeQtive 
than Senſe; and although Senſedoth many timesinform 
Reaſon, yet Reaſon being more ſubtile, piercing and 
ative, doth oftner inform and reQifie the Senſes when 
they are irregular ; nay, ſome Rational parts inform 
others, like as one man will inform another of his own 
voluntary conceptions, or of hisexterior perceptions; 
and ſome ſenſitive parts will inform others, asone Ar- 
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tiſt another ; and alchough Experimental Philoſophy 
1snot to be ted yet the Speculative is much bet- 
ter, by reaſon it guides, directs and governs the Ex- 
perimental : but, as Knowledg and Underſtanding is 
more clear, where both the Rational and Senſitive 
Perception do join ; ſo Experimental and Speculative 
Philoſophy dogivetheſureſt informations, when they 
are joined or united together. 

But to return to the Univerſal Medicine; although 
[ do not believe there is any, nor that all Diſeaſes are 
curable ; yet my advices, T hat no applications of Re- 
medies ſhould be neglected in any Dilcaſe whatſoever; 
becauſe Diſeaſes cannot be ſo perſetly known , but 
that they may be miſtaken ; and ſo even the moſt ex- 
perienced Phyſician may many times bedeceived, and 
miſtakea curable Diteaſe for an incurable ; wherefore 
Trials ſhould be made as long as lite laſts. Of Drop- 
ſies , Cancers , Kings-Evils, and the like Diſeaſes, I 
believe ſome may be curable, eſpecially if taken at the 
firſt beginning , and. that without great difficulty , and 
in a ſhort time; but ſuch Diſeaſes which conſiſt in 
the decay of the vital parts, I do verily believe them 
incurable : As for example, thoſe Droplies, Conſump- 
tions, Dead-Palſtes, &c. which - are cauſed either 
through the decay of the vital parts, or through 
want of radical ſubſtance : Neither do I think a na- 
tural Blindneſs, Dumbneſs, Deafneſs , or Lameneſs, 


curable; nor natural Fools, or Ideots. Nay , I tear, 
the 
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thebeſt Chymiſt will bepuzled to cure a ſetled or fixt 
Gout , orthe Stone, in ſuch bodies as are apt to breed 
it; for Stones areproduced ſeveral ways; and as their 
productions aredifferent, ſo are they : W herefore, al - 
though many do pretend to great things, yet were 
their Cures fo certain, they would be more frequent. 
I will not ſay, but many times they perform great 
Cures; but, whether it be by chance, or out of a fun- 
damental knowledg, I know not; but ſince they are 
ſo ſeldom performed, I think them to be rather caſual 
Cures. In my opinion, the ſureſt way both in Di- 
ſeaſes and Applicationsof Remedies, is, to obſerve the 
corporeal, figurative motions of both , which are beſt 
and ſureſt perceived by the Rational perception, be- 


cauſe the Senſitive is more apt to be deluded. 
XXII. Of Outward Remedies. 


Emedies, which are applied outwardly , may be 
very beneficial, by reaſon the bodies of Animal 
Creatures are full of Pores, which ſerve to attratt nou- 
riſhment, or foreign Matter into the body, and to vent 
luperfluities. Beſides, the interior parts of thoſe bo- 
dies, to which outward Remedies are applied , may 
imitate the qualities or motions of the Remedies, by the 
help of their own ſenſitive motions, and therefore the 
application of outward Remedies, is not altogether to 
be rejected. Bur yet I donot believe that they do al- 
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ways, or inall perſons, work the like efte&s ; or that 
they are ſo ſure and ſovereign, as thoſe that are taken 
inwardly. Thetruthis, as Remedies properly and 
ſcaſonably applied, can work good effteQs; fo they 
may allo produceill effects, if they be uſed improperly 
and unſeaſonably ; and therefore wiſe Phyſicians and 
Surgeons know by Experience, as well as by Learning 
and Reaſon,what is beſt for their Patients in all kind of 
diſtempers: Onely thisI will add concerning diſeaſes, 
That in the produGtions of diſeaſes, there muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be a conjunQion of the Agent and Patient, asis 
evident even in thoſe diſeaſes that are cauſed by concelt: 
for, if a manſhould hear of an infeRious diſeaſe, and 
be apprehenſive of it, both the diſcourſe of him that 
tellsit, and the mindof him that apprehends it, are A- 
gents Or Cauſes of that diſeaſe, in the body of the Pa- 
tient, and concur.inthe production of the diſeaſe ; the 
difference is onely , that the diſcourſe may be called a 
remoter Cauſe; and therational motions, or the mind 
of the Patient, aneareror immediate Cauſe: for, asfoon 
as the Mind doth figure ſuch a Diſcaſs, the ſenſitivecor- 
poreal motions, immediately take the figure from the 
Mind, and figure the diſeaſe in the ſubſtanceor parts'6f 
the body of the Patient; the Rational proving the Fa- 
ther, the Senfitive the Mother, both working by con- 
ſent: Whereby we may alſo conclude , that diſcaſes. 
as well as other ſorts of Creatures, are made by Na- 
ture's corporeal figurative motions; and thoſe parts that 

? occaſion 
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occaſion others to alter their natural motions, are molt 
predominant : for, although Natureis free, and all her 
parts ſelf-moving ; yet not every part is free to move as 
it pleaſes, by reaſon ſome parts overpower others, ei- 
ther through number , ſtrength, ſlight, ſhape, oppor- 
tunity,or the like advantages ; and Natural Philoſophy 
is the onely ſtudy that teaches men to know the parti- 
cular natures, figures and motions of the ſeveral com- 
poſed parts of Nature, and the rational perception is 
more intelligent than the ſenſitive. 


X XIII. Of ſeveral ſorts of Drink and Meat. 


Ome Phyſicians, when they diſcourſe of ſeveral 
forts of Drinks and Meats, do relate ſeveral won- 


derful Cures which ſome Drinks have effe&ed : And 


truly, Iamof opinion, that they may be both bene- - 


ficial and hurtful, according as they are uſed properly, 
and temperately ; or improperly, and exceflively : but 
I find there are more ſeveral forts for curioſity and 
luxury , than for health and neceſſity: Small Ale or 
Beer,isa ſovereign remedy toquench drought ; and one 
Glaſsof Wine proves a Cordial; but many Glaſlesmay 
prove a kind of poylon , putting men oftentimes into 
Feavers,and the like Diſeaſes. And for Diet-drinks,[ be- 
lieve they are very good in ſomeſortsof Dileales; and 
ſo may Tea, and Coffee , and the Water of Birches, 


for any thing I know ; for I never had any experience 
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of them ; but obſerve, that thele latter drinks, I ea, 
and Coffee, are now become Mode-drinks, and their 
chief effe&sare tomake good fellowſhip, rather than to 
perform great Cures; for I can hardly believe, that 
ſuch weak Liquors can have ſuch ſtrong effe&s. Con- 
cerning ſeveral forts of Meats, I leave them to experi- 
enced Phyſicians, for they know beſt whatisfit for the 
bodies of their Patients: Onely about the preſerva- 
tion, or keeping of ſeveral forts of Meats from putre- 
faction , I will fay this , That I have obſerved, that 
what will ke, *p dead Fleſh and Fiſh , as alſo Vegeta- 
bles, from p, utrefaQtion, will deſtroy living Animals; 
for, if living + \nimals ſhould, like dead fleſh, be pick- 
led up, and ke; »t from air, they would ſoon be {mo- 
ther'd to:death;. and ſo would Fire, which yet is no A- 
nimal. Neither can Ladies and Gentlewomen pre- 
ſerve their lives; a» 5 they do ſeveral forts of fruit. Ne- 
vertheleſsi-both thi" 's, and ſeveral other Arts, are very 
neceſſary and profit abletortheuſe of man, it they be 
bur fitly and proper ' ly employed: but we may ob- 
ſerve; that when as ot - her Creatures have no more than 
what is neceſſary fot t, heir preſervation , Man troubles 
himſelf with things that” © are needleſs, nay, many times 
hurtful : Which is the & "auſe there are ſo many unpro- 
fitable Arts, which breeg * | Confuſion , inſtead of pro- 
ving Behieficial and Inftri, © ive. 
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XXIV. Of Fermentation. 


Ermentation , of which Helmont and his follow- 
F ers make ſuch a ſtirr, as 'tis enough to {et all the 
World a fermenting or working , is nothing elle but 
what is vulgarly called Digeſtion ; ſo that it is but a 
new Term foran old Action: And thele Digeſtions or 
Fermentations ,' are as various and numerous as all 
other actions of Nature, to wit, Reſpiration , Eva- 
cuation, Dilatation, Contraction, &«c. for Action and 
Working are all one. 

But there are good and ill Fermentations ; thoſe are 
done by a ſympatherical agreement of parts, buttheſe 
by anantipatherical diſagreement : Thoſe tend to the 
preſervation of the ſubje&, thele to its deſtruction: 
Thoſe are regular, theſe irregular: So that there are 
numerous ſorts of fermentations, not onely in ſeveral 
ſorts of Creatures, but in ſeveral parts of one and the 
ſame Creature: for, Fermentation or Digeſtion is ac- 
cording to the compoſition of the fermenting or dige- 
ſtive parts, and their motions. 


XXV. Of the PLAGUE. 


Have heard, that a Gentleman in 1taly fancied he 
had ſogood a Microſcope ,-that he could ſee Atoms 


through it, and could alfo perceive the Plague; which 
he 
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he affirmed to bea ſwarm of living Animals, as little as 
Atoms, whichentred into mens bodies, through their 
mouths, noſtrils, ears, &c. 

Togive my opinion hereof, I muſt confeſs , That 
there are no parts of Nature, how little ſoever , which 
are not living and ſelf-moving Bodies; nay, every Re- 
ſpiration is of living parts: and therefore the Inte&ion 
of the Plague, madeby the way of Reſpiration,cannot 
but be of living parts ; but, that theſe parts ſhould be 
Animal Creatures, is very improbableto ſenſe andrea- 
ſon ; for if this were fo, not onely the Plague, but all 
other infe&tious Diſeaſes would be produced the ſame 
way; and then Fruit , or any other ſurfeiring Mear, 
would proveliving Pr wg'Y But Iamlo far from be- 
lieving that the Plague ſhould be living Animals, as1I 
donot believe it to be a ſwarm of living Alan fly- 
ing up and down in the Air ; for if it were thus, then 
thoſe Atoms would not remain in one place , but in- 
fe& all theplaces they paſled through ; when as yet we 
oblerve, that the Plague will often be but in one Town 
or City of a Kingdom, without ſpreading any fur- 
ther. Neither do I believe ( asſome others ſay ) that 
it isalways the heat of the Sun, or Air, that cauſes, or 
at leaſt increaſes the Plague ; for there are Winter- 
Plagues, as well as Summer-Plagues; .and many times 
the Plague decreaſes in Summer , whenit is hot; and 
increaſes in Winter, when it is cold : Beſides, the Air 
being po hot, over all the Country or King- 


dom, 
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dom, would notonly cauſe the Infetion in one Town 
or City, but in all other parts. 

Therefore my Opinion is, That as all other diſeaſes 
are produced ſeveral manners or ways, ſo likewiſe the 
Plague ; and asthey generally do all proceed fromthe 
Irregularities of corporeal natural motions, fo doesalſo 
the Plagug. But ſince it is often obſerved, That all 
Bodies are not infefted, even in a great Plague ; it 
proves that the Infection is made by imitation, and, as 
oneand the ſame Agent, cannot occaſion the like effects 
in every Patient; as forexample, Fire in ſeveral forts 
of Fuels, nay, in one and the ſame fort; as for 
example, in Wood; for ſome Wood takesfire ſoon- 
er, and burns moreclearly , and diſſolves more ſud- 
denly than ſome other ; fo itis alſo with the Plague, 
and with all other Diſeaſes that proceed froman out- 
ward InfeQion: for, the exterior Agentisnot an imme- 
diate Cauſe, but onely an occaſion that the Patient has 
ſuch or ſuch motions: andas the imitating motionsare 
ſtronger or weaker, quicker orſlower; lo is the breed- 
ing of the Dilcaſe. I will not deny, but there may be 
ſuch figurative, corporeal motions in the Air or Earth, 
which may cauſe Infe&tionsamongſtthole Animals that 
livewithin the compals thereof; and many times the 
Airor Earth may be infe&ted by Animals : But ſome 
particulars not being infected at all , though they be 
frequently with thoſe that have the Plague , it proves, 
That the figurative motions of their Bodies do not imi- 
Yy tate 
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tate thoſe motions that make the Plague; when as, if 
the Air were filled with infe&ious Atoms, none would 
eſcape; nay , they would not onely enter into Men, 
but Beaſts and Birds, &c. 

Concerning the Spotted-Plague , it proceeds from 
a general irregularity of Diſlolving-motions , which 
cauſe a general Gangrene of all the Body; and to find 
a Cure for this Diſeaſe , is as difficult, as to find' the 
Philoſophers-ſtone; for, though many pretend to cure 
it, yet none; has as yet performed it ; what may be 
done hereafter, I know not; but I doubt they will be 
more able to raiſe a man from the dead , or renew old 
Age, and change it into Youth, than do it. 

As for other Diſeaſes , I refer the Reader to my 
other W orks, eſpecially my Philoſophical Opinions ; for 
my Delign is notnow tomakea Phyſical Treatiſe: and 
there they will find, of the Diſeaſe called Age, that 
its Cauſeis the irregularity of the Digeſtive or Conco- 
Rive motions, and ſo of the reſt; for in this preſent 
Work et Wy nothing elſe, but to make reflections 
upon Experimental Philoſophy , and to explain ſome 
other Pointsin Natural Philoſophy , for the better un- 
derſtanding of my own Opinions; which, if I have 
doneto the fatisfaGtion of the Reader, I have my aim; 


and delire no more. 
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AXVI. Of Reſpiration. 


| © jak made mention both in the foregoing Diſ- 
| courle, and ſeveral other places of this Book, of 
Reſpiration, I'le add totheend of this Part, afull De- 
claration of my opinion thereof. | 

Firſt, I believethat there are Reſpirationsin all Crea- 
tures and Parts of Nature, performed by the ſeveral 
Paſlages of their Bodies, to receive foreign , and dif- 
charge ſome of their own parts. Next, I believe, That 
thoſe Reſpirationsare of different ſorts, according to 
the different ſorts of Creatures.” Thirdly, As the Re- 
ſpirations of natural Parts and Creatures, are various 
and different , ſoare alſo the pores or paſſages through 
which they reſpire ; as for example, in Man, and 
{ome other Animals, the Noſtrils, Ears, Mouth, Pores 
of the skin, are all of different figures: And ſuch a 
difference may alſobe between the ſmaller pores of the 
$kin, of the ſeveral parts of Man, as between the pores 
of his breaſt , arms, legs, head, ec. alſo the grain or 
lines of a man's skin may be different , like as ſeveral 
figures of wrought Silks or Stuffs ſold in Mercers 
Shops; which if they did make ſeveral colours by the 
various refracions, infletions, refle&ions and poſiti- 
ons of Light, then certainly a naked man would appear 
of many ſeveral colours, according to the difference of 
his pores or grains of the skin, and the different poſi- 
* Y 2 tion 
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tion of light. But Senſe and Reaſon does plainly ob- 
ſerve, Thatthe poſitionsof Light donot cauſe ſuch ef- 
feats; for, though every ſeveral man, for the moſt 
part, hath a peculiar Complexion, Feature , Shape, Hyu- 
mour , Diſpoſiti tion, 2c. different from cach other; fo 


thatit is amiracle toſes two men juſt like one another 
inall things: yet Light alters not the natural colour of 


their Bodies, no more than it can alter the natural f- 
gures and ſhapes of all other parts of their Bodies; but 
what alteration ſoever is made, proceeds from the na- 
tural corporeal motionsof the ſame body,and not from 
the various poſitions, refrations and retlections of 
Light; whoſe variety in Nature, as itis Infinite , fo it 
produces allo infinite figures, according to the infinite 
Widom of Nature, which orders all things orderly 
and wilely. 
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OPINIONS 


OF SOME 


Ancient Philoſophers. 


Lthough the indiſpoſition of my 
body did in a manner diſſwade 
me from Studyingand Writing 
any more ; yet the great defire I 
had toknow the Opinions of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, and whe- 
ther any came near my Own, 

overcame me ſo much , that even to the prejudice of 

my own Health, I gave my ſelf to the perufing of the 

Works of that Learned Author Mr. Stanly , wherein 

he deſcribes the Lives and Opinions of the Ancient 

Philoſophers; in which I found ſo much difference be- 

twixt their Conceptionsand my own, in Natural Phi- 
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lolophy, that were it allowable or uſual for our Sex, I 
might ſet up aSeQor School for my {elf , without any 
prejudice to them : But, being a Woman, do fear 
they would ſoon caſt me out of their Schools; for, 
though the Muſes , Graces and Sciences are all of the 
Female Gender, yet they were more eſteemed in for- 
mer Ages, than they are now; nay, could it be done 


' handſomely, they would now turn them all from Fe- 


males into Males: So great is grown the Self-conceit 
of the Maſculine, and the diſregardof the Female Sex. 

Bur, to let that paſs, the Opinions of the Ancient, 
though they arenot exemptfrom Errorsno more than 
our Moderns; yet are they to be commended,that their 
Conceptions are their own , and the iſſue of their own 
Wit andReaſon; when as moſt of the Opinions of our 
Modern Philoſphers, arepatched up with theirs; ſome 
whereof do altogether follow either Ariſtotle, Plato, 
Epicurus , Pythagoras, &*c. others make a mixture of 
ſeveral of their Opinions ; and others again take ſome 
of their Opinions, and dreſs them up new with ſome 
Additions of their own; and whatis worſt after all this, 
inſtead of Thanks, they reward them with Scorn , and 
rail atthem; when as, perhaps , without their pains 
and induſtry, our Age would hardly have arrived to 
that knowledg it has done. To which ungrateful and 
unconſcionableaR, Ican no waysgive my conſent, but 
admireand honour both the Ancient, and all thoſe that 
are real Inventers of Noble and Profitable Arts and 
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Sciences, before all thoſe that are but Botchers and Bro- 
kers; and thabl do in this following Part, examine and 
mark ſome of their Opinions as erroneous, is not out 
of a humour to revile or prejudice their Wir Induſtry, 
Ingenuity and Learning, in theleaſt ; but only toſhew, 
by the difference of their Opinionsand mine, that mine 
are not borrowed from theirs, asalſo to make mine the 
more Intelligible and clear; and , if poſſible, to find 
out the truth in Natural Philoſophy ; for which, were 
they alive, I queſtion not but I ſhould eafily obtaintheir 
pardon. 


I. Upon the Principles of Thales. 


Hales , according to Hiſtorical Relation, was the 
A firſt that made diſquiſitions upon Nature, and fo 
the firſt Natural Philoſopher. His chief Points in Phi- 
lolophy are theſe: 1. He fays, That Water is the 
Principle of all Natural Bodies. 2. That Nature is full 
of Dzmons, and Spiritual Subſtances. 3. That the 
Soul is a Self. -moving Nature, and that it both moves 
it ſelf, and the Body. 4. That there is but one World, 
and that finite. 5. Thatthe Worldis animate, and 
God isthe Soul thereof , diffuſed through every Part. 
6. That the World is contained in a place. 7. That 
Bodies are diviſible into Infinite. 
Concerning the Firſt , vis. That Water is the 
Principle of all natural things , Helmont doth embrace 
this 
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this Opinion, as I have declared in my Philoſophical 
Letters , and in the foregoing part of this Book, and 
havegiven,withall, my reaſons why W ater cannot be a 
principle of natural things, becaule it is no more but a 
natural effe&: for, though Humidity may be found in 
many Partsor Creatures of Nature, yet this doth not 
prove that Water is a principle of all natural Bodies, 
no morethan Fire, Earth , Air, orany other Creature 
of Nature: And though moſt Philoſophers are of 
opinion that Elements are. ſimple Bodies, and all the 
reſt are compoſed of them, yet this is no ways proba- 
ble to reaſon, becauſe they conliſt of the ſame Matter as 
other Bodies do, andare all but Effes of one Cauſeor 
Principle, which is Infinite Matter. 

Next, That Nature is full of Dzmons, or Spiri- 
tual Subſtances, is againſt ſenſe and reaſon ; for what is 
incorporeal , is nopart of Nature: and upon this ac- 
count, the Soul cannot be Immaterial, although 
he makes her to be a ſel-moving Nature ; for what 
has a natural motion, has alſo a natural Body, becauſe 
Matter and Motion are but one thing; neither can a 
Spiritual Subſtance movea corporeal, they being both 
of different natures. | 

As for the World, That thereis but one, I do wil- 
lingly grant it , if by the World he did mean Nature; 
bur then it cannot be firiite. But 7 hales ſeems to'con- 
tradi& himſelf in this. 7 heoreme , when as he grants, 


That Bodies are diviſible in Infinite: for, if there'be 
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infinite actions, as infinite diviſions in Nature , then 
ſurely the Body of Nature it ſelf muſt be infinite. 
Next, heſays, That God is the Soul of the World; 
which if ſo, God being Infinite, he cannot have a 
finite Body to animate it; for a finite Body, and an 
Infinite Soul, do never agree together : bur, that God 
ſhould be the Soul of the World, no regular Reaſon 
canallow, becauſe the Soul of Nature muſt be cor- 
poreal, as well as the Body; for an incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance cannot be mixed with a corporeal. Next , the 


World, as the Body of Nature, being diviſible, it 
would follow, That God, which is the Soul , would 
be diviſible alſo. Thirdly, Every part of the World 
would be a part of God , as partaking of the ſame 
Nature; for every part, if the Soul bediffuſed through 
all the Body, would be animate. 

Laſtly, Concerning Place , as, that the Worldis 
containedin a place; my opinion is, That Place is no- 
thing elſe but an affe&tion of Body , and in no ways 
different or ſeparable from it ; for whereſoever is Body 
or Matter, there is Placealſo; ſo that Place cannot be 
faid to contain the World, or elſe it would be bigger 
thanthe World itſelf; for that which contains, muſt 
needs, in compals or extent, exceed that which it con- 
tains. 
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2. Some few Obſervations on Plato's Do@trine. 
o P*-” ſays, That Life is twofold,Contemplative, 
and Adtive; and that Contemplation is an of- 
ficeof the Intelle& , but Adtion an operation of the 
R ational Soul. 

To which I anſwer , firſt , That I know no other 
difference between Intelle& and Reaſon , but that In- 
telle& is an Effect, or rather an Eſſential Propriety of 
Reaſon, if Reaſon be the Principle of Nature; forthe 
Rational Part is the molt Intelligent part of animate 
Matter. Next, I ſay, That Contemplation is as 
much an Action, as any other action of Nature, al- 
though it be not fo groſs as the aGtion of the body ; for 
itis onely an action of the mind, which is more pure 
and ſubtile than either the ſenſitive or inanimate parts 
of Matter are, and ads within it ſelf, that is, in its 
own ſubſtance or degree of Matter. 

2. He ſays, That Senſe is a paſſion of the Soul. 

I anſwer: There is as much difference between 
Senſe, and the Soul, as there is between Senſe,and Rea- 
ſon, or a ſenſitive Life, and a rational Soul ; for the 
Rational parts of Matter, are not the Senſitive, nor 
the Senſitive the Rational ; a Fool may have his Senſe 
regular, and his Reaſon irregular ; and therefore Senſe 
and reaſon arenot one and the ſame,although they have 


an 
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an inſeparable Communion in the Body or Subſtance 
of Nature. 

3- Heargues thus: That which moves ir. it ſelf, as 
being the Principleot Motion in thoſe things whichare 
moved , is always moved, and conſequently Immor- 
tal, Ungenerable and Incorruptible : But, the Soul is 
ſo. Ergo, &«c. 

I anſwer: Natural Matter being tin ſelf-moving, 
is the ſame. 

4. Form, ſayes he, is joined to Matter. 

I anſwer: Formand Matter are but one thing ; for 
it 1s "oo to ſeparate Matter from Form, or Form 
from r; but what is not diviſible , is notcom- 
poundable ; and what cannot be ſeparated , cannot 
be joined. 

5. Qualities, ſayes he, are Incorporeal, becauſe they 
are Accidents. | 

I anſwer: It Qualities be incorporeal, they do not 
belongto Nature: for, fince the Principle of Nature 
is Matter, all thatis natural , muſt alſo be material or 
corporeal; and therefore all natural Qualities or Ac- 
cidents muſt of neceſſity be corporeal, by reaſon Qua- 
lity can no more bedivided from Matter, than Figure, 
Magnitude, Colour, Place, and thelike ; all whichare 
but one and the ſame with Body, without any ſepara- 
tion or abſtraQion. 


6. What Plato affirms of that which neveris , and 
never had a Beginning, and of that which has a Be- 
Lt 2 ginning, 
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ginning, and not a Being , is more than he or any 
Body can rationally prove; for what never was, nor is, 
no man can know or imagine ; becauſe all what is 
known or imagined, hasitsreal being , if not without, 
yet within the Mind; and all thoughts have not onely 
a being, buta Material being in Nature ; nay, even the 
Thought of the exiſtence of a Deity, although Deity 
it felf is Immaterial. 

7. I wonder ſo witty a Philoſopher as Plato,can be- 
lieve, that Matter in it ſelf, as it is the Principle of 


Nature, is void of all form ; for he C himſelf 


That whatſoever hath parts, hath alſo figur t Mat- 
ter has parts, ( by reaſon there can be no ſi part in 
| Nature, but whereſoeveris Body or Matter , there are 
parts alſo ) and therefore Matter cannot be void of 
Figure. Butif by Form, hemean the innate and inhe- 
rent ſelf-motion of Matter, he contradidts himſelf: for, 

how can all things be madeof Matter, as their Principle 

if Matter be deſtitute of SelE-motion ? Wherefore In- 
finite Matter has not onely ſelf-motion, but allo figure, 
though not a circumſcribed or limited figure: Nei- 
ther canit be proved , That Nature, being Infinite, is 
not qualitative, no more than ſhe can be proved to 
have no parts, or to be finite. In ſhort, It is impoſ- 
ſible for my reaſon to believe, that Matter ſhould be 
capable of , and fubjeR to all forms, and yet be void 
of all quality, form and ſpecies; for whatſoever has 
neither form Fyny, nor quality, is no Body , and 
there- 
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therefore Plato's Matter is immaterial, or incorporeal. 
If it were poſſible that. there could beſome converſe or 
meeting between his and my Soul, I would ask his Soul 
how he wpuld prove, that one and theſame thing could 
exiſt, and not exiſt, at one and the ſame time; that is, 
how Matter could beno Matter, or ſomething and no- 
thing at the ſame time; and whence it came to be thus? 
For, though our Reaſqp does believe, that the Omni- 
- potent Creator, can make Something of Nothing, and 

reduce Something into Nothing ; yet no Reaſon isable 
to comprehend how God could make a Being which is 
neither Something nor Nothing;neither Corporeal nor 
Incorporeal. Bur Plato concludes, That Matter isde- 
ſtituteof all Form, becauſe it is ſubje& to change of 
forms and figures in its particulars, which is a very 
orcat miſtake; forthe changes of forms or figures, do 
not alterthe nature of Matter, but prove rather, that 
whereloever there is form or figure, there is Matter 
alſo ; ſo that none can be without the other, at no time. 
A piece of Wax may be transformed into millions of 
figures ; but it can never be deprived of all figure; no 


morecan Matter. 


8. Concerning Ideas, Plato's c_ is, That 
they are Principlesof Nature, and the Eternal Notions 


of God, perfe& in themſelves ; or an External Exem- 
plar of things which are according to Nature. But 1 
would ask him , What Notions are, and whence they 


come? and,if they bepiRuresor patterns of all thingsin 
£2 3 Nature, 


_— 
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Nature, What makes or cauſes them ? He will ſay, 
They are the Thoughts of God. But what Creature 
inthe Ulniverſcisable to deſcribethe Thoughts or No- 
tions of God? For, though I do humbly achknowledg 
God to be the Author of Natuee, anq with thegreat- 
eſt reverence and fear, adore that Infinite Deity ; yetI 
darenot attribute any Notions or Idea's to God, nor 
in any manner or way expreſs hjm like our human con- 
dition ; for I fear I ſhould ſpeak ifreverently of that In- 
comprehenſible Eſſence, which is above all finite Ca- 
pacity, Reaſon, or [dea. 
Next, he ſayes, That thoſe Idea's arenot of things 
made by Art, nor of Singulars, nor of. preternatural 
Accidents,as Diſcaſes; nor of vileand abje things,nor 
of Relatives. Whichif ſo, I wouldenquire whence 
thoſe effefs doproceed? Forif the Eternal Idea's, ac- 
cording to his opinion, are Principles of all natural 
things, they muſt alſo be Principles of the aforemen- 
tioned effects, they being alſo natural: If they do not 
proceed from any Principle, they muſt proceed from 
themſelves; which cannot be, by reaſon they are ef- 
fe&ts of Nature: but if they have another Principle 
beſides the Eternal Notions, or Idea's ; then there muſt 
be another Power beſides theſe, which Power would 
oppoſe the Divine Power, or the Power God has en- 
dued Nature withall. In ſhort, It the Idea's of God be 
the Principle of Nature, they muſt be a Principle of 


all natural things; for that which is not Univerſal, can 
| never 
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never be a Principle; which if fo, then the Idea's or 
Notions of God would not onely be the Cauſe and 
Principleot all Goodneſs, but of all evil Effecs ; and 
if there be more wicked or evil ſouls in the World than 
good ones , there would proceed moreevil from God, 
than good; which is not onely impoſſible, but impi- 
ous to affirm. But perchance he will ſay , That the 


[dea's of the aforementioned Effeas, are generated 


and annihilated. I anſwer: As for Nature, ſhe be- 
ing Eternal and Infinite, is not ſubje&to new genera- 
tions and annihilations in her particulars; neither can 
Principles be generated andannihilated : and as for ſu- 
pernatural or immaterial Idea 's,they being incorporeal, 
cannot be ſubje& to a new generation, or annihilation; 
for what is ſupernatural, is not capable of natural affe- 
Qions, nor ſubje& to a natural capacity any ways. In 
truth , Plato with his Idea's in God , in the Angelick 
Mind, in the Soul, &+c. makes a greater ſtir than needs, 
and breeds more confuſion in Nature than ſhe really 
knows of: for, Natureis eafie to be underſtood in her 
general Principles, that regular ſenſe and reaſon may 
conceive them without framing any ſuch Idea's or 
- Minds. He diſtinguiſhes alſo the Idea or exemplar 
of an Houſe, whichthe Archite& has in his Mind, and, 
ashis pattern, exadlly ſtrivesto imitate, from the build- 
ing or ſtruQure of the Houſe itſelf, by this, that he calls 
that intelligible, butthis material and ſenſible ; when as 


vet the form or pattern in the Archite&'s mind, is as 
mach 
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* much material, as the builded Houle it ſelf; the onely 


difference is, that the Exemplar, or figure in the Mind, 
is formed of therational Matter onely, which is the pu- 
reſt, fineſt, and ſubtileſt degree, and the other is made 
of groſſer Materials. 

9. The Soul of the World he makes immaterial, 
but the body material: and hence he concludes the 
World to be Eternal , Becauſe the Soul is ſuch which 
is not capable to be without Body ; and although it be 
incorporeal, yet its office is to rule and govern corpo- 
real Nature. But concerning the Soul of Nature, I 
have ſufficiently declared my opinion thereof in other 
places, to wit , That it is' impoſſble ſhe ſhould be im- 
material: for, if the Body of Nature be diviſible and 
compoundable,the Soul muſt be fo too; but that which 
isnot material, cannot admit of diviſion nor compo- 
fition : Wherefore the Soul cannot be immaterial, or 
elſe ſome parts of the World would be deſtitute of a 
Soul, which might deſerye it as well asthe reſt ; which 
would argue a partiality in the Creator. I wonder, 
wiſe Men will attribute bodily affeQions to immaterial 
Beings, when as yet they are not able to conceive or 
comprehend them; by which they confound and di- 
ſtuſb Nature, which knows of no Immaterials, but her 
Eſfſenceis Matter. 

. 10. Asforhis Ethicks, where he ſpeaks of Beauty, 
Strength, Proportion, ec. T'le onely fay this, That 
of all theſe there; are different ſorts; for, there's the 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of the Mind, and the ſtrength of the Body;and 
theſe are fo variousin their kinds and particulars , that 
they cannot be exaQly defined: Alſo Beauty, conſi- 
dering onely that which is of the Body, there are fo 
many ſeveral ſorts, conliſting in features, ſhapes, and 
proportions of Bodies,as itis impoſſible to deſcribe pro- 
perly what Beauty is, and wherein it really conſiſts; 
for, what appears beautiful to ſome , may ſeem ill-fa- 
voured to others; and what ſeems extraordinary fair 
or handſome toone, may have but an indifferent cha- 
racer of another; ſo that, in my opinion, there's no 
ſuch thing as an Lniverſal Beauty , which may gain a 
general applauſe of all, and be judged alike by every 
one that views it;-may, not by all Immortal Souls, nei- 
ther in body nor mind; for what one likes, another may 
diſlike ; what one loves, another may hate ; what one 
counts Good, another may proclaim Bad ; what one 
names Juſt, another may call Unjuſt. And as for 
Temperance, which he joins to Juſtice, what may be 


Temperance to one, may beIntemperance to another: * 


for, no particular knows the juſt meaſures of Nature; 
nay, even oneand the ſame thing which oneman loves 
today,he may chanceto hate,or at leaſt diſlike, to mor- 


row; for Nature is too various to be conſtant in her 


' particulars, by reaſon of the perpetual alterations and 
changes they are ſubje& to; which do all proceed from 
ſel-moving Matter, and not from incorporeal Idea's. 


Thus Rational Souls are changeable, which may be 
Aaa proved 
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proved by thechanges of their Fancies, Imaginations, 
Thoughts , Judgments, Underſtandings, Concep- 
tions, Paſſions, AfﬀeGtions, and the like; all which 
are effes or ations of the Rational Soul ; nay, not 
onely natural rational ſouls, buteven divine ſouls, if 
they were all Good, none would be Bad, nor vary as 
we find they do; and therefore I cannot believe that 
all Souls can have the ſame likeneſs , being ſo different 
amongſt themlelves. 


2. Upon the Dofrine of Pythagoras. 


' — moſt Learned of the Pythagoreans do al- 
& {ert, That things apparent to ſenſe ,* cannot 

be ſaid to be Principlesof the Univerle ; for whatſoever 
conſiſts of things apparent to ſenſe, is compounded of 
things not apparent ; and a Principle muſt not confiſt 
of any thing , but be that of which the thing con- 
liſts, 
To whichT anſwer : Firſt, I cannot conceive what 
they mean by things apparent to ſenſe; if they mean 
the ſenſitive Organs of human Creatures , they are 
miſtaken; for there may be, and are really many 
things in Nature , which are not apparent to human 
ſenſe, and yet are not Principles , but natural Effedss : 
Wheretore, not all things that are apparent to hu-. 
man ſenſe, are Principles of Nature. Beſides , there 
may be many other Creatures which do far exceed 


Men 
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Men or Animals in their ſenſitive perceptions ; andif 
things be not ſubje& to human ſenſe, they may be ſub - 
je& to the ſenſe of other Creatures. Butif by Senſe they 
mean the ſenſitive life of Nature , they commit a far 
greater Error ; for there'snothing which is not ſubjeR, 
or has a participation of this L[niverſal ſenſe in Nature, 


as well as of Reaſgn. Tis true, particular Senſes can- 
not perceive the infinite figurative motions of Nature; 
neither can the ſubtileſt ſenſe have a perception of the 
interior, innate, figurative motions of any other Crea- 
ture: But I do not ſpeak of particular ſenſes; but of that 
infinite Senſe and Reaſon, which is ſel-moving Mat- 
ter, and produces all the Efte&s of Nature. 

But, you'l ſay , How can Infinite be a Principle _y 
particular Finites. 

I anſwer : As well asthe Infinite God can bethe Ng 
thor of -Nature, and all natural Beings; which, though 
they be finite in their particular figures, yet their Num- 
ber is Infinite. | 

2. Concerning the Numbers of Pythagoras, which 
he makes ſo great a value of;I confels, Whereſoever are 
Parts, and compoſitions and diviſions of Parts, there 
muſt alfo be Number; but yet,as Parts cannot be Prin- 
ciples, ſo neither can Numbers: for, {elt-moving Mat- 
ter, which is the onely Principleof Nature, is intinite, 
and there are no more Principles but this one. Tis 
true, regular compoſitions and diviſions are made by 


be of Parts, and preſuppoſe Number and Har- 
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mony; but Number and Harmony cannot be the caulc 
of any orderly produdtions, without ſenſe and reaſon; 
for how ſhould parts agree in their aQtions, it they did 
not know each other; or if they had no ſenſe nor rea- 
ſon? Truly, there can be no motion without ſenſe; nor 
no orderly motion, without reaſon ; and though Eps- 
curws's Atoms might move by chagee withour reaſon, 
yet they could not move in aconcord or harmony,not 
knowing what they are todo, or why, or whither they 
move; nay , if they had no ſenſe, it is impollible they 
ſhould havemotion : and therefore, in my opinion,it is 
the rational and ſenſitive parts which by conſent make 
Number and Harmony ; and thoſe that will deny this 
ſenſitive and rational ſelf-moving Matter , muſt deny 
the Principles of Motion, and of all conſtant ſucceſſions 
of all ſorts and kinds of Creatures, nay, of all the va- 
riety thatis in Nature. Indeed, I am puzled to under- 
ſtand Learned men, what they mean by Principles , by 
reaſon I ſce that they fo frequently call thoſe, Principles, 
which are but Effe&s of Nature: Some count the Ele- 
ments Principles; ſome, Numbers; ſome, Idea's; ſome, 
Atoms, and the like: And by their different opini- 
ons, they confirm, That there is as well diſcord and di- 
viſion, as there is concord and compoſition of the parts 
of Nature ; for, if this were not, there would be no 
contrary actions, and conſequently , no variety of fi- 
gures and motions. 


3. What- 
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3- Whatloeveriscomprehended by Man, ſays Py- 
thagoras, is either Body , or Incorporeal: Amongſt 
which Incorporeals, hereckons alſo Time. But this opi- 
nion is contradifted by regular ſenſe and reaſon; for 
no human, nor any other natural Creature, is able to 
comprehend anincorporeal, it ſelf being corporeal; and 
as for Time, Place, and thelike, they are one and the 
ſame with Body ; which if ſo, how can they be incor- 
poreal ? Neither is it poſſible, that Incorporeal Be- 
ings ſhould be Principles of Nature, becauſe there is 
as much difference between corporeal andincorporeal, 
as there is between Matter, and no Matter ; but how 
no Matter can be a Principle of material Effet, is not 
conceivable : For God, though he be an Immaterial 
Effence, and yet the Author of material Nature, and 
all natural Beings; yet he is not a natural, material 
Principle, out of which all natural things conſiſt, 
and are framed ; bur a ſupernatural, decreeing, orr 
dering and commanding -Principle , which cannot be 
ſaid of created Incorporeals: for, though Nature 
moves by the powerful Decree of God , yet ſhe can- 
not be governed by finite Incorporeals , by reaſon 
they being finite, haveno power over a material Infi- 
nite; neither can there be any other Infinite Spirit, but 
God Himlſelt. ' 

4. Pythagoras's Dodrine is , That the World, in 
its nature, is Corruptible, but the Soul of the World 
is Incorruptible ; and that without the Heavens, there 
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isan Infinite Vacuum, into which, and out of which the 
W orld repairs. As for thecorruptibility of the World, 
I cannot underſtand how the Soul thereof can be incor- 
ruptible , and the W orld itſelf corruptible: for, if the 
World ſhould be deſtroyed, what will become of the 
Soul ? I will not ſay, That the All-powerful God 


may not deſtroy it when he pleaſes ; but the Infiniteneſs 


and perpetual Self-motion of Nature, will not permit 
that Nature ſhould be corruptible in it ſelf: for, God's 
Power goes beyond the Power of Nature. But it 
ſeems, Pythagoras underſtands by the World, no more 
than his Senſes can reach; ſo that beyond the Celeſtial 
Orbs, heſuppoſes to be an Infinite Vacuum ; which is as 
much as to ſay , an Infinite Nothing : and my Reaſon 
cannot apprehend how the W orld can breathe and re- 
ſpireinto Nothing, and outof Nothing. 

5. Neither am I able to conceive tha truth of his 
Aſrtion, Thatall Linesare derived from Points, and 
all Numbers from Unity, and all Figures from a Cir- 
cle: for, there can be no ſuch thing as a ſingle Point, a 
ſingle Unity, aſingle Circle in Nature, by reaſon Na- 
tureis infinitely diviſible and compoundable ; neither 
can they be Principles, becauſe they are all but Effes. 

6. Concerning the Soul, the Pythagoreans call her 
a ſe]f-moving Number, and divide herinto two parts, 
Rational and Irrational; and derive the beginning of 
the Soul, from the heat of the Brain. 

The Soulsof Animate Creatures, as they call them, 

they 
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they allow to be rational, even thoſe which others call 
irrational , to wit, thoſe in all other Animals beſides 
Man ; but they a&not according to Reaſon, for want 
of Speech. The Rational Soul, ſay they, is Immortal, 
and a velt-moving Number ; where, by Number, they 
underſtand the Mind, which they call a Monad. Theſe, 
and the like Opinions, which Pythagoreans have of the 
Doul, areable to puzzle Solomon's Wit or Underſtand - 
ing to make any conformity of truth of them ; and I 
will not ſtrialy examine them, but ſet down theſe few 
Paradoxes. 

1. I cannot apprehend how the ſame Soul can be 
divided intoſubſtances of ſuch differing, nay, contrary 
proprieties and natures, as to be Rational and Irratio- 
nal, Mortal and Immortal. 

2. How theheat ofthe Brain can be the Principle of 
the Soul ; fince the Soul is ſaid to atuate, move and 
inform the Body , and to bea Principle of all bodily 
ations: Beſides, all Brains have not the like Tempera- 
ment, but ſome are hot, and ſome cold, and ſome hot- 
ter than others: Whenceit will follow, T hatall Ani- 
mals are not endued with the like Souls, but ſome Souls 
mult of neceſſity be weaker , and ſome ſtronger than 
others. 

3- How Irrational Creatures can have a Rational 
Soul, and yet not a& according toReafon for want of 
Specch: for, Irrational Creatures arecalled fo, becauſe 


they are thought tohaveno Reaſon;and as for Speech, 
it 
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itis an Effe&, and not a Principle of Reaſon; for, ſhall 
we think a dumb man Irrational, becauſe he cannot 
ſpeak? 

4. I cannot conceive how it is poſſible that the 
Soul isa {elf-moving Number,and yet but a Monad, or 
Unite; for a Unite, they ſay,isno Number,but a Prin- 
ciple of Number : Nor, how the Soul, being incorpo- 


real, can walk in the Air, likea Body ; for, Incorporeal 


Beings cannot have Corporeal Ations , no more then 
corporeal Beings can have the AGions of Incorpore- 
als. Wherefore will leave thoſe Points to the exami- 
nation of more Learned Perſons than my ſelf. And as 
for the Pythagorean Tranſmigration of Souls, I have 


declared my Opinion thereof heretofore, in the Firſt 
Part. 


4- Of Epicurus bis Principles of Philoſophy. 


I. = the World, Epicurws is of opinion, 

That it is not Eternal and Incorruptible; but, 
That it was generated, and had a Beginning, and 
ſhall alſo have an End, and periſh: For, fayes he, Ir 
#x neceſſary that all compounded things be alſo diſſipated 
and reſokved into thoſe things of which they were com- 
pounded. By the W orld, he underſtands a portion of 
the Univerſe, that is, the Circumference of Heaven; 
containing the Starrs, the Earth, and all things viſible : 
For Heaven he ſuppoſes to be the extream, or utmoſt 
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part of the World; and by the Univerſe, he under- 
ſtands Infinite Nature, which conſiſts of Body, and 
Vacuum ; tor he thinks, Bodies could not move, were 
there no Vacuum to move in. 

W hereof, I do briefly declare my opinion, thus: If 
the Univerle, or Nature it ſelf, be Infinite, Erernal and 
Incorruptible, all parts of Nature, or the [niverle, 
muſt be ſo too; I mean, in themſelves, as they are 
Matter, or Body : for, were it poſſible, that ſome of 
them could periſh, or be annihilated ; the Univerſe 
would be imperte&, and conſequently not infinite, as 
wanting ſome parts of its own Body. 'Tis true, par- 
ticular natural Figures may be infinitely changed, diſ- 
ſolved, transformed ; but they can never be diflolved 
from being Matter, or parts of Nature; and if not, 
they cannot periſh ;no, not the Figures of finite Patts: 
for as Matter cannot periſh, ſo neither can Figure, be- 
cauſe Matter and Figure are but one thing ; and though 
one part betransformed into millions of Figures, yet all 
thoſe Figures do not periſh in their changes and altera- 
tions, but continue ſtill in Nature, as being parts of 
Nature, and therefore Material. Thus, Change, Al- 
teration, Diſſolution, Diviſion, Compoſition, and all 
other Species of Motions, are no Annihilation, or pe- 
riſhing ; neither can it be proved, that Parts diſſolve 
more then they unite; becauſe diſſolution or divi- 
fion, and compoſition of Parts, are but one AR : for, 


whenſoever Parts ſeparate themſelves from ſome, they 
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muſt of neceſlity join to others ; which doth allo prove, 
that there can benoVacunm in Nature; for it there were, 
there would bediviſion without compoſition : beſides, 
there would be no Parts, but all parts would be ſeveral 
W holes, by reaſon they would ſubſiſt by Themſelves. 
Thus Nature would not be one infinite body, com- 
poſed of Infinite parts ; but every part being a whole 
by it ſelf, would make ſome kind of a finite World; and 
thoſe parts which ſeparate themſelves from each other 
by the intervals of Vacuum,would {ubſiſt precis'd from 
each other, as having no relation to one another, and 
ſo become Wholes of parts; nay,if ſeveral of thoſe in- 
tire and fngle bodies ſhould join cloſely together, they 
would make ſuch a Gap of Vacuum, as would cauſe 
aconfuſton and diſturbance both amongſt themſelves, 
and in the Univerſe. Wherefore ſenſe and reaſon 
contradids the opinion of Vacuum ; neither is there any 
neceſſity of introducing it, by BR of the motion of 
natural bodies ; for they may move without Vacuum 
better than within Vacuum : Since all bodies are not 
of the like Nature, that is, denſe, cloſe, or compa ; 
but there are fluid bodies,as well as hard bodies; rare, as 
well as denſe; ſubtile, as well as groſs; becauſe there 
is Animateand Inanimatematter in Nature. But con- 
cerning the World, it ſeems, Epicurus doth notmean 
by the diſſolution of the World, an abſolute annihila- 
tion, but onely a reduRtion intoits former principles, 
which are Atoms; however, if this be his meaning, 


he 
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he contradids himſelf, when he affirms, T hat the Uni- 
verſe, a portion of which the W orld is,was ever ſuch as 
15now ; and ſhall ever be thus: For if it ſhall continue 
ſo for ever as it isnow, How is it poſſible, that it ſhould 
be reduced into Atoms ? He ſays allo, T hat the Uni- 
verſe is immoveable and immutable. If he mean it to be 
Immutable in its Eſſence or Nature,ſo that it cannot be 
changed from being material ; and Immovable, fo that 
it cannot be moved, beyond or withoutit (elf; Iam 
of his opinion ; For Nature being purely and wholly 
Material,cannot bemade immaterial, without its total 
deſtruction ; and being Infinite, has nothing without 
it ſelf to move into: Otherwiſe, Nature is not onely a 
Self- moving -body, but alſo full of changesand varie- 
ties ; I mean, within her ſelf, and her particulars. As 
for his infinite Worlds, Iam not different from his 0+- 
pinion, if by Worlds hemean the parts of infinite Na- 
ture; but my Reaſon will not allow, that thoſe infi- 
nite Worlds do ſubfiſt by themſelves, diſtinguiſhed 
fromeach other by Vacuum; tor it is meer non-ſenſe to 
ſay, TheUniverle conſiſts of Body and Vacwn ; that 
is, of ſomething, and nothing: for nothing cannot be 
a conſtitutive principle of any thing, neither can it be 
meaſured, or have corporeal dimenſions ; for what is 
no Body, can have no bodily afte&tions or properties. 
God,by his Omnipotency,may reduce the World into 
nothing ; but this cannot be comprehended by na- 
tural Reaſon. 
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2. The Matter or Principle of all Natural Beings, 
Epicurus makes Atoms: For, ſays he, There are 
Simple, and Compounded Bodies in the Univerſe ; the 
Simple Bodies are the firit Matter, out of which the Com- 
pounded Bodies conſiſt, and thoſe are Atoms ; that is, Bo- 
dies indivifible, immutable, and in themſekves void of all 
mutation ; conſiſting of ſeveral infinite figures ; ſome big- 
ger, and ſome leſs. Which opinion appears very Para- 
doxical to my reaſon ; for if Atoms be Bodies, I do 
not {ce how they can be indiviſtble: by reaſon, where- 
{oever is body, there are allo parts; fo that diviſibi- 
lity is an eflential propriety or attribute of Matter or 
Body. He counts it impoſſible, that one finite part 
ſhould be capable of infinite diviſions ; but his Vacuum 
makes him believe there are ſingle finite parts, diſtin- 
ouiſhed from each other by little ſpaces or intervals of 
vacuity, which in truth cannot be; but as ſoon as parts 
are divided fromfuchor ſuch parts, they immediately 
join to other parts; for divifhon and compoſition, as 
I mentioned before, are done by one a& ; and one 
countervails the other. Tis true, there are diſtin- 
Qions of parts in Nature, or elfe there would be no 
variety ; bnt theſe are not made by little intervals of 
vacuity, but by thar own figures, interior as well as 
exterior, cauſed by felf-motion, which make a diffe- 
rence between the infinite parts of Nature. But put 
the caſe there were ſuch Atoms, out of which all things 


are made; yet no man'that has his Senſe and Reaſon, 
| regular, 
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regular, can believe, they did move by chance, or at 
leaſt without Senſe and Reaſon, in the framing of the 
World, and all Natural Bodies ;if he do but conſider 
the wonderful order and harmony thatis in Nature,and 
all her parts. Indeed I admire ſo witty and great a Phi- 
lolopher as Epicurus, ſhould be of ſuchan extravagant 
opinion,as todivide compoſed Bodies into animate and 
inanimate, and derive them all from one Principle, 
namely, ſenſeleſs and irrational Atoms: For if his A- 
toms, out of which all things conſiſt, be ſelf-moving, 
or have, as he ſays, ſome natural impullſe within them- 
ſelves, then: certainly all bodies that are compoſed of 
them,muſt be the ſame. He places thediverſity of them 
onely in figure, weight, and magnitude, but not in 
motion, which he equally allows to all; nay, more- 
over, he ſays, that although they be of different fi- 
gures, weight, and magnitude, yet they do all move 
equally ſwift ; but if they have Motion, they muſt of 
neceſſity have alſo Senſe, that is, life and knowleds ; 
there being no ſuch thing as a motion by chance in Na- 
ture, becauſe Nature is full of reaſon as well as of ſenſe, 
and whereſoever is Reaſon, there can be no Chance ; 
Chance is onely in reſpe& to particulars, cauſed by 
their Ignorance ; for particulars being finite in them- 
ſelves, can have no Infinite or Univerſal knowleds ; 
and wherethere is no Univerſal knowledg, there muſt 
of neceſſity be ſome Ignorance. Thus ignorance, which 
proceeds from thediviſion of parts,cauſesthat which we 
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call Chance; but Nature,being an infinite Self-moving 
Body, has alſo infinite knowledg ; and therefore ſhe 


knows of no Chance: nor is this viſible World, or 


any partof her, madeby chance, or a caſual concourſe 


of ſenſleſs and irrational Atoms ; but by the All-pow- 
erful Decreeand Command of God , out of that pre- 
exiſtent Matter that was from all Eternity, which 1s,in- 
finite Nature; for though the Scripture expreſſes the 
framing of this World, yet it doth not ſay, that Na- 
tureher ſelf was then created;but onely that this W orld 
was put into ſuch a frame and ſtate, asitis now; and, 
Who knows but there may have been many other 
W orlds before,andof another figure than thisis: nay, 
if Nature be infinite,there muſt alſo be infinite Worlds; 


forT take, with Epicurws, this VW orld but for a part of 


the Univerſe ; and as thereis ſelft-motion in Nature, fo 
there are alſo perpetual changes of particulars, although 
God himſelf be Immovable; for God ads by his All- 
powerful Decree or Command, and not after a na- 
tural way. 

3- The Soul of Animals, ſays Epicurws, is corpo- 
real, anda moſt tenuious and ſubtil body, made up 
of moſt ſubtil particles; in figure, ſmooth and round, 
not perceptible by any ſenſe:and this ſubtile contexture 
of the Soul, is mixed and compounded of four ſeveral 
natures; as, of ſomething fiery, ſomething aerial,ſome- 
thing flatuous, and ſomething that has no name ; by 


means whereof it is indued witha ſenſitive faculty. And 
as 
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as for Reaſon tthatis likewiſe compounded of little bo- 
dies, but the ſmootheſt and roundeſt of all, and of the 
quickeſt motion. Thus he diſcourſes of the Soul, 
which, I confeſs, ſurpaſſes my underſtanding ; for I 
ſhall never be able to conceive, how, ſenſeleſs and irra- 
tional Atoms can produce ſenſe and reaſon, or a ſen- 
ſible andrational body, ſuch as the ſoul is; although he 
affirms it to be poſſible : "Tis true, different effe&s 
may proceed from one cauſe or principle; but there is 
no principle, which is ſenſeleſs, can produce ſenſitive 
efte&s;- nor no rational efte&ts can flow from an irra- 
tional cauſe ; neither can order, method, and harmo- 
ny proceed from chance or contuſion : and I cannot 
conceive, how Atoms, moving by chance, ſhould 
onely make ſoulsin Animals,and not in other bodies ; 
for if they move by chance, and not by knowledg and 
conſent, they might, by their conjunQiion, as well 


chance to make Souls in Vegetables and Minerals, as 


in Animals. 

4. Concerning Perception, and, in particular, the 
Perception of fight ; Epicurus als Thar ir is per- 
formed by the gliding of ſome images of external ob- 
jeas into our eyes,to wit, That there are certain effluxi- 
ons of Atoms ſent out from the ſurfaces of bodies, 
preſerving the ſame poſition and order, as is found in 
the ſuperficies of them, reſembling them in all their li- 


neaments; and thoſe he calls Images, which are per. 


petually flowing inan interrupted courſe; and when 
one 
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one Image goes away , another immediately uccedil 
from the ſuperficies of the Objet in a continued ſtream; 
and this entering into our Eyes, and ſtriking our 
ſight, with a very ſwift motion, cauſes the Perception 
of Seeing. 
This ſtrange Opinion of his, is no leſs to be admired 
then the reſt, and ſhews, that Epicurus was more blind 
in his Reaſon, then perhaps in his Eye-ſight : For, 
firſt, How can there be ſuch a perpetual efluxion of 
Atoms, from an external Body, without leſſening 
or weakning its bulk or ſubſtance.eſpecially they being 
corporeal? Indeed,if a million of Eyes or more, ſhould 
look foralong time upon one obje&,it is impoſſible, but 
that Obje&t would be ſenſibly leſſened or diminiſhed, 
at leaſt weakned , by the perpetual effluxions of fo 
many millions of Atoms : Now, how is it poſſible, 
that the Eye can receive ſuch an impreſs of ſo many 
Atoms, without hurting or offending it in the leaſt ? 
Thirdly, Since Epicurus makes V acuities in Nature, 
How can the Images paſs ſo orderly through all thoſe 
Vacuities, eſpecially if the ObjcR be of aconfiderable 
magnitude? For then all intermediate Bodies that are 
between the Sentient, and the ſenſible Objet, muſt re- 
move, and make room for fo many Images to pals 
thorow. Fourthly, How is it poſſible, that, eſpe- 
cially at a great diſtance, in an inſtant of time, and as 
ſoon as caſt my Eye upon the ObjeR, fo many A- 


toms can effluviate with ſuch a ſwiftnels, asto enter 
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tion 1s progreſſive, and done in time? Fifthly, I 
would fain know When thoſe Atoms are ifſued fron: 
the ObjeQ.and entered intothe Eye, what dothatlaſt 
become of them? Surely they cannot remain in the 
Eye, or elſe the Eye would never loſe the ſight of the 
Obje&t; and it they do not remain in the Eye, they 
muſt either return to the Object from whence they 
came, or join with other Bodies, or be annihilated. 
Sixtly, I cannot imagin, but that, when we ſee ſeveral 
objeRsat one and the ſame time,thoſe imagesproceeding 
from ſo many leveral Obyes, be they never lo orderly 
in their Motions, will make a horrid confuſion ; to 
that the Eye will rather be confounded, than perceive 
any thing exaQty after this manner, Laſtly, A man 
having cwo Eyes ; I deſire to know, Whether every 


Eye has its own image to perceive;or, Whether but one 


mage enters into both: It every eye receives its own +- 


image, then a Man having two Eyes, may ſee double ; 
and a great Drone-flie, which Experimental Philoſo- 
phers report to have 14000 eyes, may receive lo many 
| Images of one obje& ; but if but one image enters into 
all thoſe Eyes, then the image muſt be divided into fo 
many parts. 

5. What Epicurus means by his Divine Nature, 
cannot be underſtood by a natural capacity: for, he 
ſays it is the ſame with Corporeal Nature; but yet 
not ſo much a Body, asa certain thing like a Body, as 
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having nothing common to it with other Bodies, that 
is, with tranſitory, generated, and periſhable things. 
But, in my opinion, God muſt either be Corporeal, 
or Incorporeal ; if Corporeal, he muſt be Nature it 
ſelf; for there's nothing Corporeal, but what is Natural ; 
if Incorporeal, he muſt be Supernatural ; for there is 
nothing between Body, and no Body ; Corporeal and 
Incorporeal; Natural,and Supernatural : and therefore 
toſay,Godisof aCorporeal Nature,& yet not a Body, 
but likea Body, is contrary toall Senſe & Reaſon. 'Tis 
true,God hath Actions, but they are not Corporeal, but 
Supernatural, and not Comprehenfible by a human or 
finite Capacity : Neither is God naturally moving;for 
he has no local or natural Motion, nor doth he trouble 
himſelf with making any thing, but by his All-power- 
ful Decreeand Command he produces all things ; and 
Nature, whichis his Eternal Servant, obeys his Com- 
mands : W herefore the Actions of Nature cannot be 
a diſturbance to his Incomprehenlible felicity, no not 
to Nature, which being ſelf-moving, can do no other- 
wile, but take delight in aQting ; for her Adions are 
freeand eaſie, and not forced or conſtrained. 

6. Although he affirms, That God, or Nature, 
conſiders Man no more then other Creatures; yet he 
endeavours to prove, That Man is the beſt ProduRt 
of his Atoms; whichto meſcems ſtrange, conſidering 
that all Compoſitionsof Atoms comeby chance, and 
that the Principles of all Creatures are alike. But 
truly, 
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ruly,rake away the Supernatural or Divine Soul from 
Man, and he is no better than other Creatures are, be- 
caule they are all compoſed of the ſame Matter, and 
have all Senſe and Reaſon, which produces al "Mi of 
Figures, in ſuch order, method, and harmony, as the 
wiſdom of Nature requires, or as God has ordered 
it; for Nature, although ſhe be Infinite and Eter- 
nal, yet ſhe depends upon the Incomprehenſfible 
God, the Author of Nature, and his All-powerfu] 
Commands , W orſhipping and Adoring Him in her 
Infinite Particulars; for, God being Infinite, muſt 
alſo have an Infinite Worſhip; and if Nature+had; 
na Dependance on God, ſhe would not be a ſervant, 
but God her ſelf. Wherefore, Epicurnus his Atoms, 
having no dependance upon a Divine Power, muſt 
of neceſſity be Gods ; nay, every Atom muſt be a 
peculiar God, each being a ſingle body, ſubſiſting 
by it ſelf ; but they being ſenſlels and irrational, 
would prove but weak Gods: Belides, his Chance is 
but an uncertain God, . and his Vacuum an empty 
God; and if all Natural Effe&s were grounded up- 
on ſuch Principles , Nature would rather be a con- 
fuſed Chaos, than an Orderly. and Harmonical 
Univerſe. 


5. On 
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5. On Ariſtotle's Philoſophical Principles. 


Hs viewed four of the moſt Eminent of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, I will proceed now to 
Ariſtotle; who may juſtly be called the Idol of the 
Schools; for his Dodrine is generally embraced with 
ſuch reverence, asif Truth it {elf had declared it. But 
I find he isno lefs exempt from errors, then all the reſt, 
though more happy in fame. For Fame doth all, and 
whoſe name ſheis pleaſed to record, that man ſhall live ; 
when others, though of no leſs worth and merit, will 
be obſcured, and buried in oblivion. I ſhall not give 
my {elf the trouble of examining all his Principles; but, 
as I have done by the former, make my Obſervations 
on ſome few points in his Philoſophy. 

1. Theſumme of his Dodrine concerning Motion, 
and the firſt Mover, is comprehended in theſe few The- 
orems. 1. T hereare three ſorts of Motion; Accretion, 
and Diminution, Alteration and Local Motion. 2. Ret 
is a privation of Motion.. 3. All Motion is finite; for it 
is done in T ime,” which is finite. 4. T here # no infinite 
Quantity or Magnitude in af, but onely in power, and 


Jo no body can be attually infinite. 5. Whatſoever is moved, 


muſt neceſſarily be moved by another. 6. There i a 
firſt Mover in Nature, which is the cauſe and origin of 
all Motions. 7. This firſt Movers Infinite, Eternal 
Indrvifeble, 
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Inarviſible and Incorporeal. $8. Motion it ſelF is Few, 
nal; becauſe Time, the meaſure of Motion, is E- 
ternal, 

Concerning the firſt, I anſwer, That Nature 
and all her parts are perpetually delt-moving ; and 
therefore it is needleſs to make three ſorts of Motions: 
we might ſay rather, there are infinite forts of Mo- 
tions ; but yet all is ſelf-motion,and fo is Accretion,Di- 
minution, and Alteration;for though our Senſescannot 
perceive the Motions of all Bodies, how, and which 
way they move;yetitdoth not follow from thence,that 
they are not moving: forſolid compoſed Bodies, ſuch 
as Minerals, may (though not to our Human ſenſe) 
be more aGtive then ſome rarer and thinner Bodies, 
as is evident in the Loadſtone and Iron, and the 
Needle. Nay, in ſeveral other Bodies applied by Art 
Phyſically : for if Nature be Self-moving , as ſurely 
ſhe is, then her Parts muſt neceſlarily be in a continual 
aRion, there being no ſuch thing asrelt or quieſcence in 
Nature. Next, Ariſtotle ſeems to contradi& himlelf, 
when he fays, That all Motion is finite, becaule it is 
done in Time, and yet affirms, that both Motionand 
Time are Eternal ; for Eternal is that which hath net- 
ther beginning, nor end; and if Motion and Time 
be thus, how can they be finite ? 3. I deny, that 
whatſoever is body or quantitative,cannot be infinitein 
a&, but is onely infinite in power; for if it bepro- 
bable.that there can be an Eternal motion, and Eternal 
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time, which is infinite in at ; why (hould it not alfo 
be probable, that there is an infinite quantity ? For 


motion is the a&tion of body, and it is abſurd, inmy 
opinion, to make body finite, and the ation infinite: 
Truly, if Ariſtotle means the World to be finite; and 


yet eternal, I do not conceive how they onn conſiſt to- 


_ gether; for, ifthe World be finite in quantity, he 


muſt allow an infinite Vacuum beyond it ; which if he 
doth, why may not he allow as well an infinite quan- 


tity ? But he has no more ground to deny there is 


a quantity aQually infinite, than he has ground to af- 


. firm thatit is onely infinite in power : for,if that which 


is in power, may be deduced into a&, I ſee no reaſon, 
but the World, which is Nature, may be faid infi- 
nite-in a&, as well as in power. 4. I deny alſo his 
Theoreme, That whatſoever is moved, muſt neceſ: 
farily be moved by another ; for whereſoever is Self- 
motion, there needs no exterior Movent ; but Nature 
and all on Parts have Selt-motion, drafore they ſtand 
in no need of an exterior Movent. *Tis true, one part 
may occaſion another by its outward impulte or force, 
to move thus or thus; but no part can moveby any o- 
thers motion, but its own,whichisan internal,and innate 
motion; ſo thatevery part and particle of Nature,has 
the principle of motion within it ſelf, as conſiſting 
all of a compoſition of animateor Self-moving-Matter; 
and if this be ſo, what need we to trouble our ſelves 
about a firſt Mover ? In Infinite and Eternity there is 

neither 
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neither firſt nor laſt, and therefore Arifiotle cannot un- 
derſtand a firſt Mover of Time; and as for Motion it 
ſelf, if all Parts move of Themſelves, as I faid before, 
there is no neceſſity of an Exterior or firſt Mover. But 
I would fain know what he means by the action of the 
firſt Mover, Whether he beaQually moving theworld, 
or not?lt he be aually moving, he muſt of neceſſity 
have natural Motion in Himſelf ; but natural Self- 
motion is Corporeal ; anda Corporeal Propriety can- 
not be attributed to an Incorporeal Subſtance ; But 
if he be not actually moving , he muſt move-Nature 
by his powerful Decree and Command ; and thus the 
firſt Mover isnoneelſe but God, who may be called ſo, 
becauſe he has endued Nature with Self-motion, and 
given it a principle of Motion within it ſelf, to move 
according as he has decreed and ordered it from all E- 
ternity ; for God, being Immovable and Incorporeal, 
cannot aQually move the Univerſe, like the chief 
Wheel in a Watch. And as for his Incorporeal 
Intelligences, which are Eternal and Immovable, 
preſiding over the Motions of the Interior Orbs,Forty 
ſeven in number ; this is rather a Poetical Fancy, than 
a probability of truth, and deſerves to be baniſhed out 
of the Sphere of Natural Philolophy;which inquires 1n- 
to nothing but what is conformable to the truth of 
Nature: And though we are all but Gueſſers, yet 
he that brings the moſt probable and rational Ar- 


guments , does come nearer to Truth , than thoſe 


whole 
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whoſe Ground is onely Fancy without Reaſon. 


2. Heaven, ſays Aristotle, is void of Generation 
and Corruption,and conſequently of accretion, dimi- 
nution and alteration ; for there are no Contraries in 
it ; nor hasitLevity, or Gravity ; neither are there 
more Worlds but one, and that is Finite; for if there 
were more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 
of the other, as being of one kind. 'To which I an- 
{wer : firſt, As for Generation, Diflolution, Accre- 


tion, Diminution and Alteration of Caleſtial Bodies ; 


it is more then a Human Creature 1s able to know : 
For,although we donot {ce the Alterations of them, yet 
we cannot deny but they have natural Motion : Now 
where Motion is, there's alſo Change and Alteration. 
For,put the caſe the Moon were ſuch another Body as 


this Terreſtrial Globe we inhabit , we can onely per- 


ceive its outward progreſſive motion ; nevertheleſs it 
may contain as many different Particulars, as this 
Globe of the Earth, which may have their particular 
Motions, and be generated, diſſolved, compoſed, 
divided and transformed, many, nay, infinite ways: 
The fame may be ſaid of the reſt of the Planets, and 
the fixed Stars. And as for Gravity,and Levity, wedo 
onely perceive they are Qualities of thoſe parts 
thar belong to this Terreſtrial Globe ; but we cannot 
judg of all Bodies alike. We ſee air has neither Gravity 
nor Levity; for it neither aſcends, nor deſcends: nay, 
this Terreſtrial Globe it ſelf, has neither Gravity nor 
Levity, 
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Levity, toritis ſurrounded by thefluidair, and neither 
aſcends nor deſcends. The truth is , there's. no ſuch 
thing as High and Low, in Nature; but onely inrefer- 
ence to ſome parts; and therefore Oravity and Levity 
are not Univerſal, andneceſlary Attributes of all Na- 
tural Bodies. Next , concerning the multiplicity of 
Worlds, that there can be no ſuch thing, but that the 
Earth of one would move towards the Earth of the 
other: I anſwer, firſt , There's no neceſſity that all 
Worlds muſt havea Terreſtrial Globe ; for Nature 
hath more varieties of Creatures, than Elements, Ve- 

octables , Minerals, and Animals. Next, If it were 
ſo , yet Ice no reaſon that one Creature muſt neceſ- 
ſarily move to another of the ſame kind : For, put the 

caſe, as I faid before, the Moon was ſuch another Ter- 

reſtrial Globe as this, yet we ſee they do not move one 
to another , but each remains in its own Sphere or 

Circle. 

3. Iadmire Ariftotle makes the Principles of Na- 
ture, Matter, Form and Privation, and leaves out the 
chief, which is Motion; for were there no Motion, 
there would be no variety of figures: befides, Matter 
and Form are but one thing; for whereſoever is Mat - 
ter, there is alſo Form or Figure; but Privation is a 
non-being, and therefore cannot bea Principle of Na- 
tural Bodies. | 

4. Thereis no ſuch thing as ſimple Bodies in Na- 
ture; forif Nature her ſelf conſiſts of a commixture 
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of animate and inanimate Matter, no part can be cal- 
led Simple, as having a compoſition of the ſame parts. 
Beſides, no part can ſubſiſt ſingle, or by it ſelf: where- 
fore,the diſtinQion intoſimple and mixt Bodies, isneed- 
leſs; for Elements are as much compoſed Bodies , as 
other parts of Nature. Neither do I underſtand the 
difference between perfe& and imperfe& mixt Bodies ; 
for Nature may compoſe , mix and divide Parts as ſhe 
pleaſeth. 

5. The primary Qualities of the Elements, as Heat 
and Cold, Humidity and Siccity, ſays Ariſtotle, arethe 
cauſe of Generation, when Heat and Cold overcome 
the Matter. I wonder he makes Qualities to be no Sub- 
ſtances, or Bodies, but Accidents , which is ſomething 
between Body , and no Body ; and yet places them 
above Matter, and makes Generation their effect, But, 
whatſoever he calls them, they are no more but Effects 
of Nature, and cannot be above their Cauſe, whichis 
Matter : Neither is it probable, there are but Eighteen 
paſſive Qualities ; he might have ſaid , as well, there 
are but Eighteen forts of Motions ; for, natural Effes 
go beyond all Number, as being Infinite. 

6. Concerning the Soul, Ariſtotle doth not believe, 
T hatit moves byit ſelf, but is onely moved accidentally, ac- 
cording to the motion of the Body. But he doth not ex- 


preſs from whence the motion of the Soul proceeds, 


although he defines it to be that by which we live , feel 
and underſtand. Neither , ſays he, is there a Soul 


diffuſed 
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diffuſed through the World ; for there are inanimate Bo- 
dies, as well as animate : But Senſe and Reaſon perceives 
the contrary,to wit, That there isnopart of Naturebut 
is animate , thatis, has a Soul. Senſe, ſays he , is not 
ſenſuble of it ſelf , nor of its Organ , nor of any interior 
thing; for Senſe cannot move it ſelf , but is a mutation 
7n the Organ, cauſed by ſome Senſible Obje&. But the ab- 
ſurdity of this Opinion I have declared heretofore: for, 
it is contrary to human Reaſon to believe, firſt, That 
Senſe ſhould be ſenſible of an outward ObjeR, and not 
of itſelf ; or, (which is all one) have perception of ex- 
terior parts, and not Selt-knowledg. Next, that an 
external ObjeR ſhould be the cauſe of Senſe , when as 
Senſeand Reaſon are the chief Principles of Nature, 
. and the cauſe of all natural Effes. Again, Senſe, ſays 
he, is in all Animals, but Fancy is not ; for Fancy u not 
Senſe : Fancy aits in bimthat ſleeps, Senſe not. To which 
I anſwer; firſt, Fancy or Imagination is a voluntary 
action of Reaſon, or of the Rational parts of Matter; 
and if Reaſon beinall Animals, nay, in all Creatures, 
- Fancy istherealfo. Next, itisevident that SenſeaQts as 
much aſleep as awake; the difference I have expreſſed 
elſewhere,viz. That the ſenſitive motions work inward- 

ly in ſleep, and outwardly awake. T be Intelle#, to Ari- 

ſtotle , is that part of the Soul by which it knows and un- 

derflands, and is onely proper to Man; when as Senſe us pro- 

per ro Animals: It is twofold, Patient and Agent ; whereof 
this is Immortal, Eternal, not mixt with the Body, but ſepa- 
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rable from it, and ever in ation: T be Patient Intelleft 
is mortal, and yet void of corruptive paſſion , not mixt 
with the Body, nor having any corporeal Organs. But 
theſe, and many other differences of Intelle&s, which 
he rehearſe , are more troubleſome to the underſtand- 

ing, than beneficialfor the knowledg of Nature: And 
why ſhould we puzzle our ſelves with multiplicity of 
terms and diſtintions, when there's no need of thern ? 
Truly, Nature's aQtions are eafie, and we may eaſily 
apprehend them without much ado. If Nature be 
material, as it cannot be proved otherwiſe, Senle 
and Reaſon are material alſo ; and therefore we need 
not to introduce an incorporeal Mind or Intelle&.Be- 
ſides, if ſenſe andreaſon be a conſtitutive Principle of 
Nacure, all partsof Nature do partake of the ſame ; 
nor hath Man a Prerogative before other Creaturesin 
that caſe onely ; the difference and variety of motions, 
makes different figures, and conſequently different 
 knowledges and perceptions; and all Fancies, Ima- 
ginations, Judgment, Memory, Remembrance, and 
the like, are nothing elſe but the ations of Reaſon, or 
of the rational parts of Animate Matter; fo that there 
Is no neceſſity to make a Patient and Agent Intell, 

much leſs to introduce incorporeal Subſtances, to con- 


found and diſturb corporeal Nature. 
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6. Of Scepticilm, and ſome ovber Se&s of - the Au- 


cients. 


—_— are ſeveral forts of Scepticks different from 
each other ; for though almoſt every one of the 
ancient Philoſophers has his own Opinions in Natural 
Philoſophy, and goes on his own Grounds or Princi- 
ples, yet ſome come neater each other, than others do: 
And though Heraclitus, Democritus , Protagoras, and 
others, ſeem to differ from the Scepticks , yet their opt- 
nions are not ſo far aſunder, but they may all be refer- 
red to the ſame Se&. 

Heraclitus is of opinion, That Contraries areinthe 
ſame things ; and Scepricks affirm, That Contraries ap- 
pear in the ſame thing; but I believe they may be 
partly both in the right, and partly both in the Wrong. 
If their opinion be, That there are,or appear Contraries 
in Nature,or in theeſſence of Matter, they are both in 
the wrong: but, if they believe that Matter has differ- 
ent and contrary actions, they are both in the right: 
for there are not onely real, butalſoapparent or ſeem- 
ing Contraries in Nature, whichare her Irregularities; 
to wit, when the Senſitiveand Rational parts of Mat- 
ter do not moveexadlly to the nature of their particu- 
lars: As for example, Honey is {weetto thoſe thatare 
ſound, and in health ; but bitter to thoſe that have the 
overflowing of the Gall:. where it is to be obſerved, 
Ddd 3 that 
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that Honey isnot changed from its natural propriety, 
but the motions of the Gall being irregular make a falſe 
Copy : like as mad men, who think their fleſh is ſtone; 
or thoſe that apprehend a Bird for a Stone, a Man for 
a Tree, &c. Neither the Fleſh, nor Stone, nor Tree, 
are changed from their own particular natures ; butthe 
motions of human ſenſein the Sentient, are irregular, 
and make falſe Copies of true Objes; which is the rea- 
ſon that an Obyett ſeems often to be that, which really 
itisnot. However, thoſe Irregularities are true corpo- 
real motions; and thus, thereare bothreal and ſeeming 
contrariesin Nature: but, as [mentioned before, they 
are not contrary Matters, but onely contrary Adions. 
Democritus ſays, That Honey is neither bitter , nor 
ſweet, by reaſon of its different appearance to differ- 
ently affe&ted perſons. But, if fo, then he is like thoſe 
that make Neutral Beings; which are between Body, 
and no Body: Which is a Paradox to regular Reaſon. 
The Cyrenaick Se affirms, That all Bodies are of 
an incomprehenſible nature. But I am not of their O- 
pinion : for, although the interior, corporeal, figurative 
motionsare not ſubje& to every Creature's perception, 
yet in Nature they are not incomprehenſible: As for 
example, The fiveSenſes in man, areboth knowing and 
ignorant, not onely of each other's perception, but of 
the ſeveral parts of exterior Objects; for, the Eye one- 
ly perceives the exterior figure, magnitude and colour, 
and not the Noſe; the Noſe perceives its Sent, but 
not 
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not its colour and magnitude; the Ear perceives neither 
its Magnitude, Colour nor Sent, but onely its Sound, 
and fo forth. The like may be ſaid of the infinite per- 
ceptive parts of Nature, whereby they are both obſcu- 
red and diſcovered to particulars, and fo may be truly 
known in general, but not in particular, by any finite 
Creature, or Part of Nature. 

The Academicks ſay, That ſome Fancies are credi- 
ble, others incredible; and of thoſe that are credible, 


ſome are credible onely , and ſome credible and cir- 


cumcurrent: As for example , A Rope lying looſly 
in adark Room, a Man receives a credible Fancy from 
it, and runs away : Another conſidering it moreexaQ- 
1y,and weighing the circumltances,as,that it movesnot, 
that it is of ſuch a colour, and the like; to him it ap- 
pears a Rope, according tothe credible and circumcur- 
rent Fancy. To which I anſwer ; A Miſtake is an Ir- 
regularity of Senſe, and ſometimes of Reaſon too: if 
Senſe be onely miſtaken,and not Reaſon, Reaſon reQi- 
fies Senſe; and if Reaſon be onely miſtaken, and not 
Senſe, then SenſereRifies Reaſon; but when both Senſe 
and Reaſon are miſtaken, the Irregularity doth either 
laſt longer, or changes into Regularity , by the infor- 
mation of ſome other Circumſtances, and things which 
may reCtifie, ſometimes, the Irregular Motions both of 
Senſe and Reaſon ; that is, the Senſitive and Rational 
Motions of other Parts,may redifie thoſe Irregularities. 
I could make many more Obſervations, not onely 


upon 
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upon the aforementioned, but ſeveral otherg/of thean. 
cient Philoſophers ; but my deſign is not to refute their 
Opinions, but, as I mentioned in the beginning , to 
' ſhew the difference between Theirs,and My own: And 
by this we may ſee, That Irregularities do not onely 
appear in our preſent Age, but have been alſo in times 
paſt; nay, ever ſince Nature has been, or elle there 
would never have been ſuch extravagant Opinions 
concerning the Truth of Nature. 

But the chief which I obſerve, is, That moſt of the 
Ancient make a commixture of natural and ſuperna- 
ural; corporeal and incorporeal Beings; and of ani- 
mate and inanimate Bodies. Some derive Reaſon from 
Fancy ; and ſome introduce neutral Beings, which are 
neither corporeal nor incorporeal , but between both; 
eſpecially,they do make general Principles of particular 
eftects; andabſtrat Quality, Motion, Accidents, Fi- 
oure, Place, Magnitude , &c. from Matter , which 
cauſes ſo many confuſtons and differences in their opi- 
nions; nor can it be otherwiſe, becauſe of the Irre- 
gularities and diviſions of Nature's corporeal actions; 
and moſt of our Moderns do either follow altogether 
the Opinions of the Ancient Philoſophers, putting 
them onely into a new dreſs, or patch them up with 
ſome of their own, and ſo makea Gallimafry in Natu- 


ral Philoſophy. 
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NEWCASTLE, 


New Blazing-World. 


O® Elder World, with all their Skill and Arts 
Could but divide the World into three Parts: 


Columbus, then for Navigation fam, 


2 


Found a new World, America 'tis nam'd ; 


Now this new World was found, it was not made, 
Onely diſcovered, lying in Time's ſhade. 

Then what are Tow, having no Chaos found 
To make a World, or any ſuch leaſt ground? 
But your Creating Fancy, thought it fit 
To make your World of Nothing, but pure Wit. 
Your Blazing-World,beyond the Stars mounts higher, 
Enlightens all with a Celeſtial Fier.. 
William Newcaſile, 
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OS, Ik F you wonder that I join a Werk of 
& 0 WE, "Jn © ancy to my \ ſorion Philoſopbical 

all Contemplations ; think not that it is 
LYN ont of 2 diſparagement to Philoſophy; 
or out of an opinion, as if this noble 


Ftudy were but a Fiftion of the mind: 


for =s Philoſophers may err in ſearching and enqui- 
ring after the Cauſes of Natural Effets, and many times 
embrace falſhoods for Truths; yet this doth not prove, that 
the Ground of Philoſophy is meerly Fiftion ; but the error 
proceeds from the different motions of Reaſon, which cauſe 
. different Opinions in different parts, and in ſome are more 
irregular then in others : for, Reaſon being drviſble, be- 
cauſe material, cannot move in all parts alike ; and ſince 
there is but one Truth in Nature, all thoſe that hit not 
this Truth, do err, ſome more, ſome leſs. For though ſome 
may come nearer the Mark then others, which makes their 
Opinions ſeem more probable and rational then others ; yet 
as long as they ſwerve from this onely Truth, they are in 
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the wrong : Nevertheleſs, all do ground their Opinions 
upon Reaſon; that is, upon rational probabilities, at leait, 
they think they do : But Fictions are an iſſue of man's 
Fancy, framed in his own Mind, according as be pleaſes, 
without regard, whether the thing he fancies, be really exi- 
ſtent without his mind or not ; ſo that Reaſon ſearches the 
depth of Nature , and enquires after the true Cauſes of 
Natural Effefts ; but Fancy creates of its own accord 
whatſoever it pleaſes, and delights in its own work. T he 
end of Reaſon, is Truth; the end of Fancy, is Fiftion : 
But miſtake me not, when I diftinguiſh Fancy from Rea- 
ſon ; I mean not as if Fancy were not made by the Ratio- 
nal parts of Matter ; but by Reaſon 1 underſtand a Ra- 
tional ſearch and enquiry into the cauſes of Natural Effefts ; 
and by Fancy a Voluntary creation or produftion of the 
Mind, both being effefs, or rather afions of the Rational 
part of Matter ; of which,as that is a more profitable and 
uſeful ſtudy then this, ſo it is alſo more laborious and difi- 
cult, and requires ſometimes the help of Fancy, to recre- 
ate the Mind, and withdraw it from its more ſerious 
Contemplations. 

And this is the reaſon, why I added this Piece of Fancy 
zo my Philoſophical Obſervations, and joined them as two 
Worlds at the ends of their Poles; both for my own ſake, 
zo divert my ſtudious. thoughts, akich I imployed in the 
Contemplation thereof, and to _— the Reader-with 
variety, which is always pleaſmg. But left my Fancy 
ſhould fry too much , 1 choſe ſuch a Fifion as would be 


agreeable 


agreeable to the ſubjeft I treated of in the former parts ; it 
is a Deſcription of a New World, not ſuch as Lucian's, 
or the French-man's Worldin the «MM oon;but a World of 
my 0wn C reating hich I call the Blazing-W arld : The 
first part whereof is Romancical , the ſecond Philolo- 
phical, and the third is meerly Fancy, or (as I may call 
it) Fantaſtical ; which if it add any ſatisfaftion to you, 
I ſhall account my Self a Happy Creatorels ; If not, 1 


muſt be content to live a melanchol ly Life in my own 
World. I cannot call it a poor World, if poverty be one- 
ly want of Gold, Sikver, and Jewels; for there is more 
Gold in it then all the Chymifls ever did, and (as 1 
verily believe_) will ever be able to make. As for the 
Rocks of Diamonds, I wiſh with all my ſoul they might be 
ſhared amongst my noble Female Friends ,and upon that con- 
dition, I would willingly quit my part ; and of the Gold I 
ſhould onely defire ſo much as might ſuffice to repair my 
Noble Lord and Husbands Loſſes : For I am not Cove- 
tous, but as Ambitious as ever any of my Sex was, is, or 
can be ; which makes, that though I cannot be Henry the 
Fifth, or Charles the Second , yet 1 endeavour to be 
Margaret the Firſt. And although I bave neither power, 
time nor occaſion to Conquer the World as Alexander and 
Cxlar did; yet rather then not to be Miſtreſs of one, ſmce 
Fortune and the Fates would give me none, 1 hs made 
a World of my own: for which no body, 1 bope, will blame 


me, ſence it is in every ones power to do the like. 


THE 


THE 


DESCRIPTION 


OF A NEW. . 


WOR TED, 


CALLED 


The Blazing-World. 


Merchant travelling intoa foreign 
Countryfell extreamly in Love 
with a young Lady ; but being 
a ſtranger in that Nation, and 
beneath her, both in Birth and 
Wealth, he could have bur little 


hope of obtaining his defire ; however his Love grow- 
ing more and more veliment upon him, even to the 
fliphting of all difficulties, hereſolved ar laſt to Steal 
heraway ; which he had the better opportunity to do, 
cant her Father's houſe was not far from: the: Sea; 
'B. and: 
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and ſhe often uſing to gather ſhells upon the ſhore, ac- 
companicd not with abovetwoorthree of her ſervants, 

It encouraged him the more to execute his deſign. 

Thus coming one time with a little leight Veſſel, nor 
unlike a Packet-boat, mann'd with ſome few Sea-men, 

and well vicualled, for fear of ſome accidents, witch 
might perhaps retard their journey, to the place where 
ſhe uſed to repair ;he forcedher away : But when he fan- 
cied himſelf the happieſt man of the W orld, he proved 
to be the moſt unfortunate ; for Heaven frowning at his 
Theft, raiſed ſuch a Tempeſt, as they knew not what 
to do,or whither to ſteer their courſe ; fo that the Vel. 
ſel, both by its own leightnels, and the violent motion 
- of the Wind, was carried as ſwift as an Arrow out of 
a Bow, towards the North-pole, and in a ſhort time 
reached the Icy Sea, whetethe wind forced it amongſt * 

huge pieces of Ice ; but being little, and leight, it did 
by the aſſiſtance and favour ofthe gods to this virtuous 
Lady, ſoturn and wind through thoſe precipices, as if 
it had been guided by fome experienced Pilot, and 
Skilful Mariner : But alas! Thoſe few men which 
wereinit, not knowing whither they went, nor what 
was to be done in fo ftrange an Adventure, and not 
| beingprovided forſocold a Voyage,were allfrozenro 
death; the young Lady onely, by the light of her 
Beauty, the heat of her Youth, and ProteQion of the 
Gods, remaining alive :: Neither was ita wonderthat 
the mendid freeze to death ; for they were not onely 


driven 
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driven to the very end or point of the Pole of that 
World, but even to another Pole of another World, 
which joined cloſeto it ; ſo that the cold having a dou- 
ble ſtrength at the conjunGtion of thoſe two Poles, was 
inſupportable : At laſt, the Boar ſtill paſſ ing on, was 
forced into another World ; for it is impoſſi ble to 
round this Worlds Globe Go Pole to Pole, fo as we 
do from Eaſt to Weſt; becauſe the Poles of the other 
World, joining to the Polesof this, do not allow any 
further paſſageto ſurround the World that way ; but 
if any one arrives tocither of thele Poſes, he is either 
forced to return, or to enter into another World : and 
leſt you ſhould {cruple at it, and think, if it were thus, 
thoſe that liveat the Poles would either ſee two Suns at 
one time, or elfe they would never want the Sun's light 
for fix months together, as it is commonly believed : 
You muſt know, that each of thefe Worlds having 
'its own Sun to enlighten.it, they, move each one in 
their peculiar Circles ; which-motion is fo juſt and ex- 
aQt, that neither can hinder,or obſtruct the other ; for 
they donot exceed their Tropicks : and although they 
' ſhould meet, yet we in this World cannot ſo well per- 
ceive them, by reaſon of, the hrightnels of our Sun, 
which being nearer to us, obftruds the ſplendor of the 
Sun of the other World , they being too far off to be 
diſcerned by our optick perception,except we uſe very: 
good Teleſcopes ; by which, skilful Aſtronomers have 
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But toreturh to the wandering Boat,and the diſtreſ(. 
&d Lady ; ſhe feeing all the Men dead, found ſmall 
cortifort in life ; their Bodies which were preſerved all 
that while from putrefaQtion and ſtench, by the extre- 
mity of cold , began now to thaw, and corrupt ; 
whereupon he having not ſtrength enough to fling 
them over-board, was forced to remove out of her 
{mall Cabine, upon the deck, to avoid that nauſeous 
ſmell ; and finding the Boat ſwim between two plains 
of Ice, as a ſtream that runs betwixt two ſhores, at laſt 
perceived land , but covered all with Snow: from 
which came, walking upon the Ice, ſtrange Creatures, 
in ſhape like Bears, only they went upright as men ; 
thoſe Creatures coming near the Boat, catched hold of 
it with their Paws, that ſerved them inſtead of hands; 
{ome two or three of them entred firſt ; and when they 
came out , the reſt went in one after another ; at laſt 
having viewed and obſerved all that was in the Boat, 
they ſpake to each other in a language which the Lady 
did not underſtand ; andhaving carried her out of the 
Boar, ſunk it, together with-the dead men. 

The Lady now finding her 1df in ſoſtrange a place, 
and amongſt ſuch wonderful kind of Creatures, was 
extreamly ſtrucken with fear, and could entertain no 
other Thoughts, but that every moment her life was to 
be a ſacrifice to their crucky ; but thoſe Bear-like 
Creatures, Kow tertible Toever they appear'd to her 
fight, yet were they ſo far from exerciſing any cruelty 
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upon her, that rather they ſhewed her all civility and 
kindneſs imaginable; for ſhe being not able to go up- 
'on the Ice, by reaſon of its ſlipperinels, they took her 
up in their rough arms, and carried her into their 
City, where inſtead of Houſes, they had Caves under 
ground; and as ſoon as they enter'd the City, both 
Males and Females, young and old, flockt together 
to ſee this Lady, holding up their Paws in admiration ; 
at laſt having brought her into a certain large and ſpa- 
cious Cave, which they intended for her reception, 
they left her to the cuſtody of the Females, who en- 
tertained her with all kindneſs and reſpet, and gave 
her ſuch victuals as they uſed to eat ; bur ſeeing 
her Conſtitution neither agreed with the temper of that 
Climate, nor their Diet, they were refolved to carry 
her into another Iſland of a warmer temper ; in which 
were men like Foxes , onely walking in an upright 
ſhape, who received their neighbours the Bear-men 
with great civility and Courtſhip, very much admi- 
ring this beauteous Lady; and having diſcourſed ſome 
while together, agreed at laſt ro make her a Preſent 
to the Emperor of their World; to whichend, after 
ſhe had madeſome ſhort ſtay in the dame place, they 
brought her croſs that Iſland to a large River, whoſe 
ſtream run ſmooth and clear, like Chryſtal ; in which 
were numerous Boats, much like our Fex-traps ; in 
one whereof {he was carried , ſome of the Beax- 


and Fox-men waiting on her ; and as {o0n as they had 
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croſſed the River, they came into an Iſland where 
there were Men which had heads, beaks, and feathers, 
like wild-Geeſe, onely they went in an upright ſhape, 
like the Bear-men and Fox-men : their rumps they 
carried between their legs, their wings were of the ſame 
length with their Bodies, and their tails of an indifle- 
rent ſize, trailing after them like a Ladie's Garment 
and after the Bear- and Fox-men had declared 
their intention and deſign to their Neighbours , the 
Geelſe- or Bird-men, ſome of them joined to the 
reſt, and attended the Lady through that Iſland, till 
they came to another great and large River, where 
there was a preparation madeof many Boats,much like 
Birds neſts, onely of a bigger fize; and having croſt 
that River, they arrived into another Iſland, which 
was of a pleaſant and mild temper, full of Woods and 
the Inhabitants thereof were Satyrs, who received 
both the Bear- Fox- and Bird-men, with all relpe&t 
and civility ; and after ſome conferences (for they all 
underſtood each others language) ſome chief of the 
Satyrs joining to them, accompanied the Lady out 
of that Iſland to another River, wherein were many 
handſome and commodious Barges ; and having croſt 
that River, they entered' into a large and ſpacious 
Kingdom, the men whereof were of a Graſs-Green 
Complexion, who entertained them very kindly, and 
provided all conveniences for their further voyage : 
hitherto they had onely croſt Rivers, but now they 

could 
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could not avoid the open Seas any longer ; wherefore 
they made their Ships and tacklings ready to fail over 
into the Iſland, where the Emperor of the Blazing- 
world (tor ſo it was call'd) kept his reſidence. Very 
good Navigators they were; and though they had 
no knowledg of theLoad-ſtone,orNeedle,or pendulous 
Watches, yet (which was as ſerviceable to them) they 
had ſubtile obſervations,and great praftice; in ſo much 
that they could not onely tell the depth of the Sea in 
every place, but where there were ſhelves of Sand, 
Rocks,and other obſtructions to be avoided by skilful 
and experienced Sea-men: Befides, they were excel- 
lent Augurers, which skill they counted more necel- 
ſary and beneficial then the uſe of Compaſles, Cards, 
Watches, and the like; but, above the reſt, they had 
an extraordinary Art, much to be taken notice of by 
Experimental Philofophers,and that was a certain En- 
gin, which would drawin a great quantity of Air, and 
ſhoot forth Wind with a great force ; this Engine in a 
calm, they placed behind their Ships, and in a ſtorm, 
before ; for it ſerved againſt the raging waves, like 
Cannons againſt an hoſtile Army,or befieged Town; 
it would batter and beat the waves 1n pieces, were they 
as highasSteeples; and as ſoon as a breach was made, 
they forced their paſlage through, in ſpight even ofthe 
moſt furious wind, uſing two of thoſe Enginsat every 
Ship, one before, to beat off the waves, and another 


behind to drive it on ; ſo that the artificial wind had the 
better 
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better of thenatural; for,it had a greater advantage of 
the waves,then thenatural of the Ships: the natural be- 
ing above the face of the Water, could not without a 
down right motionenter or preſs into the Ships;where- 
asthe artificial with a ſfideward-motion, did pierce into 
the bowels of the Waves: Moreover,it is to be obſer- 
ved,thatin a great Tempeſt they would join theirShips 
in battel-aray: and when they feared Wind and W aves 
would be too ſtrong for them, if they divided their 
Ships; they joined as many together as the compals or 
advantage of the places of the Liquid Element would 
give them leave. For, their Ships were ſo. ingenioufly 
contrived,that they could faſten them together as cloſe 
as a Honey-comb, without waſte of place ; and being 
thusunited,no W ind nor Waves were able to ſeparate 
them. The Emperor's Ships, wereall of Gold; but the 
Merchants and Skippers,of Leather ; the Golden Ships 
were not much heavier then ours of W ood, by reaſon 
they were neatly made,and required not ſuch thickneſs, 
neither were they troubled with Pitch, Tar, Pumps, 
Guns, and the like, which make our Woodden-Ships 
very heavy ; for though they were not all of a piece, 
yet they were ſo well ſodder'd, that there wasno fear of 
Leaks, Chinks, or Clefts; and as for Guns, there was 
no uſe of them, becauſe they had no other enemies but 
the Winds: But the Leather Ships werenotaltogether 
ſo ſure, although much leighter ; beſides, they were 
pitched to-keep out Water. 

| Having 
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Having thus prepard, and order'd their Navy,they 
went on in deſpight of Calm orStorm: And though 
the Lady at firſt fancied herſelf in a very fad condition, 
and her mind was much tormented with doubts and 
tears, not knowing whether this ſtrange Adventure 
would tend to her ſafety or deſtruQtion ; yet ſhe being 
withal of a generous ſpirit, and ready wit, conſidering 
what dangers ſhe had paſt, and finding thoſe forts of 
men civil and diligent attendants to her, took courage, 
and endeavoured to learn their language ; which after 
ſhe had obtained fo far, that partly by ſome words and 
figns ſhe wasable to apprehend their meaning, ſhe was 
ſo tar from being afraid of them, that ſhe thought her 
ſelf not onely fate, but very happy in their company : 
By which we may ſee, that Novelty diſcompoſles the 
mind,but acquaintance ſettles it in peace and tranquil- 
lity. At laſt, having paſled by ſeveral rich Iſlands and 
Kingdoms, they went towards Paradiſe, which, was 
the ſeat of the Emperor; and coming in fight of ieMe- 
Joiced very much; the Lady at firſt could perceive no- 
thing but high Rocks, which' ſeemed to touch the 
Skies; and although they appear'd not of an equal 
heigth, yet they ſeemed to be all one piece, without 
partitions: bur at laſt drawing nearer, ſhe perceived a 
clift, which wasa part of thoſe Rocks, out of which 
ſhe ſpied coming forth a great number of Boats, which 
afar oft ſhewed like a company of Ants, marching one 


after another ; the Boats appeared like the holes or 
C partitions 
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artitions in a Honey-comb,and when joined together, 
ſtood as cloſe; the men were of ſeveral Complexions, 
but none like any of our World ; and when both the 
Boats and Ships met, they ſaluted and ſpake to cach o- 
ther very courteouſly ; for there was but one language 
inall that World: nor no more but oneEmperor, to 
whom they all ſubmitted with the greateſt duty and o- 
bedience, which made them live in a continued Peace 
and Happineſs ; not acquainted with Foreign 
Wars, or Home-bred Inſurretions. The Lady now 
being arrived at thisplace, was carried out of her Ship 
into one of thoſe Boats, and conveighed through the 
ſamepaſlage (for there was no other) into that part of 
the World where the Emperor did reſide; which part 
was very pleaſant,and of a mild temper :\Within it ſelf 
it was divided by a great number of vaſt and large Ri- 
vers, all ebbing and flowing, into ſeveral Iſlands of un- 
equal diſtance from each other, which in moſt parts 
= pleaſant, healthful, rich, and fruitful, as Na- 
ture could make them ; and, as I mentioned before, 
ſecure from all Foreign Invaſions, by reaſon there was 
but one way to enter, and that like a Labyrinth, fo 
winding and turning among the Rocks, that no other 
Veſlels but ſmall Boats, could pals, carrying not above 
three paſſengers at a time: On each fide all along this 
narrow and winding River, there were ſeveral Cirties, 
ſome of Marble, ſome of Alabaſter , ſome of Agat, 
ſome of Amber, ſome of Coral, and ſome of other 
Precious 
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precious materiah not own, in our world; all which 
after the Lady had paſled, ſhe came to the Imperial 
City, named Paradiſe , which appeared in _—_ like 
ſeveral Iſlands; for, Rivers did run betwixt every ſtreet, 
which together with the Bridges, whereof there was 
a great number, were all paved. The City it ſelf was 
built of Gold ; and their Archite&ures were noble, 
ſtately, and magnificent, not like our Modern, but like 
thoſe in the Romans time ; for, our Modern Buildings 
are like thoſe Houſes which Children uſe to make of 
Cards, one ſtory above another, fitter for Birds, then 
Men ; but theirs were more Large, and Broad, then 
high; the higheſt of them did not exceed two ſtories, 
beſides thoſe rooms that were under-ground, as Cel- 
lars, and other Offices. The Emperor's Palace ſtood 
upon an indifferent aſcent from the Imperial City; at 
the top of which aſcent wasa broad Arch, ſupported 
by ſeveral Pillars, which went round the Palace, ang 
contained four of our Engliſh milesin compaſs: with- 
in the Arch ſtood the Emperor's Guard, which con- 
fiſted of ſeveral forts of Men ; at every half mile, was 
a Gate to enter, and every Gate was of a different 
faſhion ; the firſt, which allowed a paſſage from the 
Imperial City into the Palace, had on either hand a 
Cloyſter, the outward part whereof ſtood upon Ar- 
ches ſuſtained by Pillars, but the inner part was cloſe ; 
Being entred through the Gate, the Palace it felt ap- 
pear'd in its middle like theIfle of aChurch, a mile and 
- a 
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a halflong,and half a mile broad; the root of it was all 
Arched, and reſtedupon Pillars, fo artificially placed 
that a ſtranger would loſe himlelt therein without a 
Guide;at the extream fides,that is, between the outward 
and inward part of the Cloyſter, were Lodgings for 
Attendants; and in the midſt of the Palace, the Em- 
peror's own Rooms; whole Lights were placed at the 
rop of every one, becaule of the hear of the Sun: the 
Emperor s appartment for State was no more incloſed 
then thereſt ; onely an Imperial Throne was in every 
appartment, of which the ſeveral adornments could 
not be perceived until one entered, becauſe the Pillars 
were1o juſt oppoſite to one another, that all the adorn- 
ments could not be ſeen at one. The firſt part of the 
Palace was, as the Imperial City, all of Gold ; and 
when itcameto the Emperors appartment,it was ſo rich 
with Diamonds, Pearls, Rubies, and thelike Precious 
Stones, that it ſurpaſſesmy skillto enumerate them all. 
Amongſt the reſt, the Imperial Room of State ap- 
pear'd moſt magnificent z It was paved with green'Dia- 
monds (for there arein that World Diamonds of all 
Calours)fo artificially asit ſeemed but of one piece; the 
Pillars werefet with Diamonds fo cloſe; and in {ach a 

manner, that they, appear'd moſt Glorious tothe 1oht ; 
berweenevery Pillar was a Bow or Arch of a certain 
fort: of "Diamonds, the like whereof our World docs 
Hot afford ; which being placed} in every one of the Ar- 
iches in ſeveral rows;; ſeemed juſt like ſo many Rain- 
bows 
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bows of ſeveral different colours. The roof of the 
Arches was of blew Diamonds, and in the midſt there- 
of was a Carbuncle,which repreſented the Sun; and the 
Riſing and Setting-Sun at the Eaſt and Welt-ſide of 
the Room were made of Rubies. Our of this Room 
there was a paſlage into the Emperor's Bed-Chamber, 
the Walls whereof were of Jer, and the Floor of 
black Marble; the Root was of Mother of Pearl, 
where the Moon and Blazing-Stars were repreſented 
by white Diamonds, and his Bed was madeof Dia- 
monds and Carbun cles. 

No ſooner was the Lady brought before the Em- 
peror, but he conceived her to be ſome Goddels, and 
offered ro worſhip her; which ſhe refuſed, telling him, 
(for by that time ſhe had pretty well learned their Lan- 
ouage) that although ſhe came out of another world, 
yet was ſhe but a mortal. At which the Emperor re- 
joycing, made her his Wife, andgave heran abſolute 
power to ruleand govern all that World as ſhe plea- 
fed. But her ſubjeas, who could hardly be perſwa- 
ded to believe her mortal, tender'd her all the Vene- 
ration and V orſhipdue to a Deity. | 

Her Accouſtrement after ſhe was made Empreſs, 
was as followeth : On her head ſhe wore a Cap of 
Pearl, and a Half-moon of Diamonds juſt before it ; 
on the top of her Crown came ſpreading over a broad 
Carbuncle, cut in the form 'of the Sun ; her Coat 
was of Pearl,mixt with blew Diamonds, and frindged 
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with red ones; her Buskinsand Sandals were of green 
Diamonds : In her lefthand ſhe held a Buckler, to fi 19 - 
nifie the Defence of her Dominions; which " was 
made of that fort of Diamond as has ſeveral different 
Colours; and being cut and madein the form of an 
_ Arch, ſhewedlikea Rain-bow ; In her right hand ſhe 
carried a Spear made of a white Diamond, cut like the 
tail of a Blazing-Star,which ſignified that ſhe was ready 
to aſſault thoſe that proved her Enemies. 

None was allowed to uſe Or wear Gold but thoſe 
of the Imperial R ace, which were the onely Nobles of 
theSrate; nor durſt any one wear Jewels but the Em- 
peror, the Emrpeſs, and thar Eldeſt Son ; notwith- 
ſtanding that they had an infinite quantity both of 
Gold and precious Stones in that World ; for they 
had larger extents of Gold, then our Arabian Sands ; 
their precious Stones were Rocks,and their Diamonds 
of ſeveral Colours ; they uſed no Coyn, but all their 
Trafhick was by exchange of ſeveral Commodities. 

Their Pricfts and Governors were Princes of the 
Imperial Blood, and made Eunuches for that pur- 
pole; and as for the ordinary ſort of men in that part 
oftheW orld where the Emperor reſided, they were 
of teveralComplexions; not white,black,tawny,olive- 
oraſh-coloured; but ſomeappear'd of an Azure, ſome 
of adeep Parple, fome-of a Grals-green, ſome of a 
Scarlet, fome of an Qrange-colour, &-c. Which Co- 
lours andComplexions, whether they were made by 
the 
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the bare refletion of light, without the aſſiſtance of 
imall particles;or by the help of well-rangedand order'd 
Atoms;or by a contitiual agitation of little Globules;or 
by ſome preſſing and re-afting motion,[ am not ableto 
determine. T he reſt of the Inhabitants of that World, 
were men of ſeveral different ſorts, ſhapes, figures, diſ- 
poſitions, and humors, asI havealready made mention, 
heretofore ; ſome were Bear-men, ſome Worm-men, 
ſome Fiſh- or Mear-men, otherwiſe called Syrens ; 
ſome Bird-men, ſome Fly-men, ſome Ant-men, ſome 
Geeſe-men, ſome Spider-men, ſome Lice-men, ſome 
Fox-men, ſome Ape-men,fome Jack-daw-men, ſome 
Magpie-men, ſome Parrot-men, ſome Satyrs, ſome 
Gyants, and many more,which I cannot all remember ; 
and of thele ſeveral ſorts of men, each followed ſuch a 
profeſſion as was moſt proper for the nature of their 
Species, which the Empreſs encouraged themin, elpe- 
cially thoſe that had applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
ſeveral Arts and Sciences; for they were as ingenious 
and witty in the invention of profitable and uſetul Arts, 

as we are in our world, nay, more; and to that end 

ſhe ereted Schools, and founded ſeveral Societies. 

The Bear-men were to be her Experimental Philo- 

fophers, the Bird-men her Aſtronomers, the Fly- 

Worm-and Fiſh-men her Natural Philoſophers, the 

Ape-men her Chymiſts, the Satyrs her Galenick Phy- 

ficians, the Fox-men her Politicians, the Spider- and 


Lice-men her Mathemaricians, the Jackdaw- Magpie- 
and 
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and Parrot-men her Orators and Logicians, -the Gy- 
ants her Archite&s, &-c. But before all things, ſhe 
having got a Soveraign power from the Emperor over 
all the World,defired to be informed both of the man- 
ner of their Religion and Government;and to that end, 
ſhe called the Prieſts and States-men, to give her an 
account of either. Of the States-men ſhe enquired, 
firſt, Why they had fo tew Laws? To which they 
anſwered, That many Laws made many Diviſions, 
which moſt commonly did breed Factions, and at laſt 
brake out into open Wars, Next, ſhe asked, Why 
they preferred the Monarchical form of Government 
before any other ? They anſwered, That as it was 
natural for one Body to have but one Head,ſo it was 
alſo natural for a Politick body to have but one Gover- 
nor ; and that a Common-wealth, which had many 
Governors was like a Monſter with many Heads, Be- 
ſides, faid they, a Monarchy is a divine form of Go- 
vernment, and agrees moſt with our Religion ; For as 
there is but one God, whom we all unanimouſly wor- 
ſhipand adore withone Faith;ſo wearereſolved to have 
but one Emperor, to whom we all ſubmit with one 
obedience. 

Then the Emprels ſeeing that the ſeveral ſorts of her 
SubjeRts had each their Churches apart, asked rhe 
Prieſts, whether they were of ſeveral Religions? They 
anſwered her Majeſty, That there was no more but 
one Religion in all that World, nor no diverſity of 
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opinions in that ſame Religion ; for though there were 
ſeveral ſorts of men, yet had they all but one opinion 
concerning the W orfthip and Adoration of God. The 
Emprels asked them, W hether they were Jews, Turks, 
or Chriſtians? We donot know, faid they, what Re- 
ligions thoſe are ; but we do all unanimouſly acknow- 
ledg, worſhip and adore the Onely, Omnipotenr, and 
Eternal God, with all reverence, ſubmiſſion, and du- 
ty. Again, the Empreſs enquired , Whether they 
had ſeveral Forms of Worſhip ? They anſwered, 
No: For our Devotion and Worſhip conſiſts onely 
in Prayers, which we frame according to our ſeveral 
Neceſſities, in Petitions, Humiliations, Thankſgt 
ving, &c. Truly, replied the Empreſs, I thought 
you had been either Jews, or Turks, becauſe I never 
perceived any Women in your Congregations : But 
what is thereaſon, you bar them from your religious 
Aflemblies? It is not fir, ſaid they, that Men and 
Women ſhould be promiſcuouſly together in time of 
Religious Worſhip ; for their company hinders De- 
votion, and makes many, inſtead of praying to God, 
dire their Devotion to their Miſtreſſes. But, asked 
the Empreſs, Have they no Congregation of their 
own, to perform the duties of Divine Worſhip, as 
well as Men? No, anſwered they : but they ſtay at 
home, and fay their Prayers by themſelves in their 
Cloſets. Then the Empreſs defir'd to know the rea- 
fon why the Prieſts and Governors of their World 
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were made Eunuchs? They anfwer'd, To keep them 
from 'Marriage : For Women and Children moſt 
commonly make diſturbance both in Church and 


State. Burt, ſaid ſhe, Women and Children have no 


 Employmentin Churchor State. 'Tis true, an{wer'd 


they ; but, although they are not admitted to publick 
Employments, yet are they ſo prevalent with their 
Husbands and Parents, that many times by their im- 
portunate perſwaſions, they cauſe as much, nay, more 
miſchief ſecretly , then if they had the management 
of publick Afairs. | 
The Empreſs having received an information of 
what concerned both Church and State, paſſed ſome 
time in viewing the Imperial Palace, where ſhe admi- 
red much theskil and ingenuity of the Archite&s, and 
enquired of them, firſt, Why they built their Houſes 
no higher then two ſtories from the Ground ? They 
anſwered her Majeſty, That the lower their Buildings 
were, the leſs were they ſubje& either to the heat of the 
Sun,or Wind, Tempeſt, Decay,5c. Then ſhe defired 
to know the reaſon, why they made them fo thick ? 
They anſwered, That, the thicker the Walls were, the 
warmer were they in Winter, and cooler in Summer; 
for their thickneſs kept out both Cold and Heat. Laſtly, 
ſhe asked, W hy they Arched their R oofs,and made fo 
many Pillars? They replied, That Arches and Pillars, 
did not onely gracea Building very much, and cauſed 
it to appear Magnificent, but made it alſo firm and 


laſting. E The 
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The Empreſs was very well ſatisfied with their an- 
{wers; and after ſome time, when ſhe thought that 
her new founded ſocieties of the Vertuoſo's had made 
a good progrels in the ſeveral Employments ſhe had 
put them upon, ſhe cauſed a Convocation firſt of the 
Bird-men, and commanded them to give her a true 
relation of the two Celeſtial Bodies, viz. the Sun and 
Moon,which they did with all the obedience and faith- 
fulneſs befitting their duty. 

The Sun, as much as they could obſerve, 
they related to be a firm or ſolid Stone, of a vaſt 
bigneſs ; of colour yellowiſh , and of an extraordi- 
nary ſplendor : But the Moon, they faid, was of a 
whitiſh colour; and although ſhe looked dim in the 
preſence of the Sun, yet had ſhe her own light, and 
was a ſhining body of her ſelf, as might be perceived 
by her vigorous appearancein Moon-ſhiny-nights;the 
difference onely betwixt her own and the Sun's light 
- was,that theSun did ſtrike his beams in a dire line;but 
the Moon never reſpe&ted the Centre of their World 
in arightline, but her Centre was always excentrical. 
The Spots both in the Sun and Moon, as far as they 
wereable to perceive, they athrmed to be nothing elle 
bur flaws and ſtains of their ſtony Bodies. Concerning 
the heat of the Sun, they were not of one opinion;lome 
would have the Sun hot in it ſelf, alledging an old 
Tradition, that it ſhould at ſome time break aſunder, 
and burn the Heavens, and conſume this world into 
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hot Embers, which, ſaid they, could not be done, if 
the Sun were not hiery of it ſelf.Others again ſaid, T his 
opinion could not ſtand with reaſon ; for Fire being a 
deſtroyer of all things, the Sun- "Wi after this manner 
would burn up all the near adjoining Bodies: Beſides, 
laid they, Fire cannot ſubfiſt without fuel ; and the Sun- 
ſtone having nothing to feed on, well in a ſhort 
time conſume it {elf ; wherefore they thought it more 
probable that the Sun was not aQually hot, but onely 
by the refleftion of its light; ſo that its heat was an ef- 
fect of its light, both being im material. But this opi- 
pion again was laught at by others, and rejeRed as ri- 
diculous, who thought it impoſſible that one immate- 
rial ſhould produce another ; and believed that both 
the light and heat of the Sun proceeded from a ſwift 
Circular motion of the Athereal Globules, which by 
their ſtriking upon the Optick nerve, cauſed light, and 
their motion produced heat : Bur neither would this 
opinion hold ; for, faid ſome, then it would follow, 
that the fight of Animals is the cauſe of light ; and 
that, were there no eyes, there would be no light; 
which was againſt all ſenſe and reaſon. 'T husthey ar- 
oued concerning the heat and light of the Sun; but, 
which 1s remarkable, none did fay, that the Sun was 
a Globous fluid body , and had a ſwift Circular 
motion ; butall agreed, It was fixt and firm like a 


Center, and therefore wy generally called it the 
Sun-ſtone. 


Then 
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; Then the Empreſ asked them the reaſon, Why the 


Sun and Moon did often appear in different poſtures 
or ſhapes, as ſometimesmagnified , ſometimes dimi- 
niſhed; ſometimes elevated,otherwhiles deprefled; now 
thrown to the right, and then to the left ? To which 
ſome of the Bird-men anſwered, That it proceeded 
from the various degrees of heat and cold, which are 
found in the Air, from whence did follow a differing 
denſity and rarity; and likewiſe from the vapours that 
are interpoſed, whereof thoſe that aſcend are higher 
and leſs denſe then the ambient air,but thoſe which de- 
ſcend are heavier and more denſe. But others did with 
more probability affirm,that it wasnothing elle but the 
various patterns of the Air ; for like as-Painters do not 
copy out oneand the ſame original juſt alike ar all times: 
ſo, ſaid they, do ſeveral parts of the Air make diffe- 
rent patterns of the luminous Bodies of the Sun and 
Moon: which patterns, as ſeveral copies, the ſenſitive 
motions do figure out in the ſubſtance of our eyes. 


This anſwer the Empreſs liked much better then the | 


former,and enquired further, VW hat opinion they had 
of thoſe Creatures that are called the motes of the Sun? 
To which they anſwered, That they were nothing 
elſe but ſtreams of very ſmall,rare and tranſparent par- 
ticles, through which the Sun was repreſented as 
through a glaſs: for if they were not trafſparent, ſaid 
they, they would eclipſe the light of the Sun ; and if 
not rare and of an airy ſubſtance, they would hinder 
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Flies from flying in the Air, at leaſt retard their flying 
motion : Nevertheleſs, although they were thinner 
then the thinneſt vapour, yet were they not ſo thin as 
the body of air, orelſe they would not be perceptible 
by animal ſight. Then the Empreſs asked, Whether 
they were living Creatures? "They anſwered, Yes: 
Becaule they did encreaſe and decreaſe, and were nou- 


riſhed by the preſence, and ſtarved by the abſence of 


- the Sun. 


Having thus finiſhed their diſcourſe of the Sun and 
Moon, the Empreſs deſired to know what Stars there 
were beſides? But they anſwer'd,that they could per- 
ceiveinthat W orld none other but Blazing Stars, and 
from thence ithad the name that it was called the Bla- 
zing-World; and theſe Blazing-Stars, faid they,were 
ſuch ſolid , firm and ſhining bodies as the Sun and 
Moon, not of a Globular, ' but of ſeveral forts of 
figures: ſome had tails ; and ſome, other kinds of 
ſhapes. 

After this, The Empreſs asked them, W hat kind of 
ſubſtance or creature the Air was? The Bird-men an- 
ſwered, T hat they could have no other perception of 
the Air,but by their own Reſpiration : For, ſaid they, 
ſome bodies are onely {ubje& to touch, others onely to 
ſight, and others onely to ſmell ; but ſomeare ſubje&t 
to none of our exterior Senſes: For Natureis fo full of 
variety, that our weak Senſes cannot perceive all the 


various ſortsof her Creatures; neither is thereany one 
objet 
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obje& perceptible: by all our Senſes, no more then - 
veral objetts are by one ſenſe. I believe you, replied 
the Emprels ; bur if you can giveno account of the Air, 
faid ſhe, you will hardly be able to inform me how 
Wind is made; for they ſay, that Windis nothing bur 
motion of the Air. The Bird-men anſwer'd, That 
they obſerved Wind to be more denſe then Air, and 
therefore ſubjed to the ſenſe of Touch; but what pro- 
perly Wind was, and the manner how it was made, 
they could not exatly tell; ſome ſaid, it was cau- 
ſed by the Clouds falling on eachother ; and others, 
that it was produced of a hot and dry exhalation:which 
aſcending, was driven down again by the coldneſs of 
the Air that is in the middle Region, and by reaſon of 
its leightneſs, could not go diredlly to the bottom, but 
was carried by the Air up and down : Some would 
have it a flowing Water of the Air; and others again, 
a flowing Air moved by the blaz of the Stars. 

But the Emprels, {ceing they could not agree con- 
cerning the cauſe of W ind,asked, W hether they could 
tell how Snow was made? To which they anſwered, 
That according to their obſervation, Snow was made 
by a commixture of V Vater, and ſome certain extra 
of the Element of Fire that is under the Moon ; a {mall 
portion of which extra&,being mixed with W ater,and 
beaten by Air or Wind, made a white Froth called 
Snow; which being after ſome while diſſolved by the 


heat of the ſame ſpirit, turned to V Vater again. T his 
obſervation 
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obſervation amazed the Emperels very much; for ſhe 
had hitherto believed, That Snow was made by cold 
motions; and not by'{uch an agitation or beating of a 
fiery extra& upon water : Nor could ſhe be perlwaded 
eo believe it until the Fiſh- or Mear-men had delivered 
their obſervation upon the making of Ice, which, they 
ſaid, was not produced, as ſome had hitherto con- 
ceived, by the motion of the Air, raking the Super- 
ficies of the Earth, but by fome ſtrong ſaline vapour 
arifing out of the Seas, which condenſed W ater into 
Ice; and the more quantity there was of that vapour, 
the greater were the Mountains or Precipices of Ice; 
but thereafon that it did not ſo much freezein the Tor- 
rid Zone, or under the Ecliptick, as near or under the 


_ Poles, was, that this vapour in thoſe places being drawn 


up by the Sun-beams into the middle Region of the 
Air, was onely condenſed into W ater, and fell down 
in ſhowres of Rain ; when as, under the Poles, the 


| hear of the Sun being not fo vehement, the fame va- - 


ur had no force or power to riſe ſo high, and there- 
fore cauſed ſo much Ice, by aſcending andaQting onely 

upon the ſurface of water. 
This Relation confirmed partly the obfervation of 
the Bird-men concerning the cauſe of Snow ; but ſince 
they had mademention that that ſame extraQ,which by 
its commixture with Vater made Snow, proceeded 
from the Element of Fire, that is under the Moon : 
TheEmpereſsasked them,of what nature that Elemen- 
tary 
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tary Fire was; whether it was like ordinary Fire here 
upon Earth, or ſuch a Fire asis within the bowels of the 
Earth, and as the famous Mountains: Veſwrvivs and 
Etna do burn withal.; or whether it was ſuch a ſort of 
fire, as is found in flints, &c. They anſwered, That 
the Elementary Fire , whichis underneath the Sun, 
was not fo folid as any of thoſe mentioned fires ; be- 
caule ir had no ſolid fuel to feed on ; but yer it was 
much like the flame of ordinary fire, onely ſome- 
what more thin and fluid; for Flame, faid they, is no+ 
thing elſe but the airy part of a fired Body. 

Laſtly, the Empreſs asked-the Bird-menof the na- 
ture of Thunder and Lightning ? and whether it was 
not cauſed by roves of Ice falling-upon each other? Fo 
which they anſwered, Phat it was not made that way, 
but by an encounter of cold and heat ; fo that an ex- 
halation being kindled in the Clouds, did daſh forth 
Lightning, ;and that there were ſo many rentings of 
Clouds as there were Sounds and Cracking noiſes: 
Bur this opinion was contradiRed by others, who af: 
firmed that 'Lhunder was: a. fudden and ' monſtrous 
Blaz;' ſtirred up in the 'Air, and: did nat always re 
quire Cloud; but the Empreſs not knowing what 
they. meant by Blaz(for even they themſelves were not 
able to explain the feuſe of this'word) liked the for- 
mer better zand;to avoid hereafter tedionsdiſputesahd 
have the truth-of che Phanoinent's of Cerleſtial' BB! 
diesmore-exactlyknown;) cottirnanded the Bear-mer, 
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which were her Experimental Philoſophers, to obſerve 
them through ſuch Inſtruments as are called Tele- 
ſcopes,which they did aecording to her Majeſties Com. 
mand ; but theſe Teleſcopes cauſed more differences 
and divifions amongſt them, then ever they had before; 


| for ſomeſaid,they perceived that the Sun ſtood ſtill,and 


the Earth did move about it;others wereof opinion, that 
they both did move ; and others ſaid again, that the 
Earth ſtood ſtil], and the Sun did move; ſome count- 
ed more Stars then others; ſome diſcovered new Stars 
never ſeen before; ſome fell into a great diſpute with 
others concerning the bignels of the Stars ; ſome ſaid, 
The Moon was another World like their Terreſtrial 
Globe, andthe ſpots therein were Hills and Vallies: 

but others would have theipots to. be the Terreſtrial 
parts, and the ſmooth and gloflie parts, the Sea: At 
laſt, the Empreſs commanded them to go with their 
Teleſcopes to the very end of the Pole that-was joined 
totheW orldſhecame from,and trywhether they could 
perceive any Starsin it: which they did ; and, being 
returned to her Majeſty, reported that they had ſeen 
three Blazing- Stars appear there,, one after another in 
aſhort time, whereof two were bright, and onedim; 

but they could not agree neither in this obſerva rion:for 
ſome ſaid, It was but one Star which appearedat three 
ſeyeral times, in ſeveral places; and others would have 
them to be three ſeveral Stars ;- for they thought /it 


impnlibl, that thoſe three ſeveral appearances ſhould 


have 
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have been but one Star, becaule every Star did riſe at a 
certain time, and appear'd in a certain place, and did 
diſappear in the ſame place: Next, It is altogether im- 
probable, ſaid they, That one Star ſhould fly from 
place to place,eſpecially at ſuch a vaſt diſtance,without 
a viſible motion; in ſo ſhort a time, and appear in ſuch 
difterent places, whereof two were quite oppoſite,and 
the third ſide-ways : Laſtly, If it had been hut one 
Star, ſaid they, it would always have kept the ſame 
ſplendor, which it did not ; for, as above mentioned, 
ewo were bright, and one was dim. After they had 
thus argued , the Empreſs began to grow angry at 
their Teleſcopes, that they could give nv better Intel- 
ligence; for, faid ſhe, now Ido plainly perceive, that 
your Glaſles are falſe Informers, and inſtead of diſco- 
vering the Truth, delude your Senſes ; Wherefore I 
Command you to break them, and let the Bird-men 
truſt onely to their natural eyes, andexamine Celeſtial 
Objedsby the motions of their own Senſe and Reaſon. 
TT he Bear-men replied, That it was not the fault of their 
Glaſſes, which cauſed ſuch differences in their Opi- 
nions, but the ſenſitive motions in their Oprick organs 
did not move alike, nor were their rational judgments 
always regular : To which the Empreſs anſwered, 
That if their Glaſſes were true Informers, they would 
reQifie their irregular Senſe and Reaſon ; But, ſaid ſhe, 
Nature has made your Senſe and Reaſon more repulat 
then Art has your Glaſſes; for they are meer deladers, 
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which were her Experimental Philoſophers, to obſerve 
them through ſuch Inſtruments as are called Tele- 
ſcopes,which they did aecording to her Majeſties Com. 
—_ but theſe Teleſcopes cauſed more differences 
and divifions amongſt them, then ever they had before; 


| for ſomeſaid;they perceived that the Sun ſtood ſtill,and 


the Earth did move about it;others wereof opinion, that 
they both did move ; and others ſaid again, that the 
Earth ſtood ſtil], and the Sun did move; ſome count- 
ed more Stars then others; ſome diſcovered new Stars 
never ſeen before; ſome fell into a great diſpute with 
others concerning the bigneſs of the Stars ; ſome ſaid, 
The Moon was another World like their Terreſtrial 
Globe, andthe {pots therein were Hills and V allies : 

but others would have theſpots to. be the Terreſtrial 
parts, and the ſmooth and glofſie parts, the Sea: At 
laſt, the Empreſs commanded them to go with their 
Tdefroper to the very end of the Pole that was joined 
totheWorld ſhecame from,and trywhether they could 


 perceiveany vtarsin it : which they did; and, being 


returned to her Majeſty, reported that they had ſeen 
three Blazing-Stars appear there,, one after another in 
a ſhort time, whereof two were bright, and onedim; 
but they could not agree neither in this obſervation:for 
ſome ſaid, It was but-one Star which appearedat three 
ſeyeral times, in ſeveral places;; andothers would have 
them to be three ſeveral Stars ;- for they thought it 


impnlibl, that thoſe three ſeveral appearances ſhould 
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have been but one Star, becaule every Star did riſe at a 
certain time, and appear'd in a certain place, and did 
diſappear in the ſame place: Next, It is altogether im- 
probable, ſaid they, That one Star ſhould fly from 
place to place,cipecially at ſuch a vaſt diſtance,without 
a viſible motion; in ſo ſhort a time, and appear in ſuch 
different places, whereof two were quite oppoſite,and 
the third ſide-ways : Laſtly, If ir had been hut one 
Star, ſaid they, it would always have kept the ſame 
ſplendor, which it did not ; for, as above mentioned, 
rwo were bright, and one was dim. After they had 
thus argued , the Empreſs began to grow angry at 
their Teleſcopes, that they could give no better Intel- 
ligence ; for, ſaid ſhe, now Ido plainly perceive, that 
your Glaſles are falſe Informers, and inſtead of diſco- 
vering the Truth, delude your Senſes ; WV herefore I 
Command you to break them, and let the Bird-men 
truſt onely to their natural eyes, andexamine Celeſtial 
Objects by the motions of their own Senſe and Reaſon. 
T he Bear-men replied, That it was not the fault of their 
Glaſſes, which cauſed ſuch differences in their Opi- 
nions, but the ſenſitive motions in their Optick organs 
did not move alike, nor were their rational judgments 
always regular : To which the Enipreſs anſwered, 
That if their Glaſſes were true Informers, they would 
reQifie their irregular Senſe and Reaſon ; But, ſaid ſhe, 
Nature has made your Senſe and Reaſon more repulat 
then Art has your Glaſſes; for they are meer deladers, 
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and will never lead you to the knowledg of Truth ; 
Wherefore I command you again to break them ; for 
you may obſerve the progreſſive motions of Celeſtial 
Bodies with your natural eyes better then through Ar- 
tificial Glaſſes. The Bear-men being exceedingly 
troubled at her Majeſties diſpleaſure concerning their 
Teleſcopes, kneel'd down, and in the humbleſt man- 
ner petitioned, that they might not be broken ; for, ſaid 
they, wetake more delight in Artificial PF IO then 
in Natural truths. Befides, we ſhall want Imployments 
for our Senſes, and Subjects for Arguments; for,were 
there nothing but truth, and no falſhood, there would 
be no occaſion to diſpute, and by this means we 
ſhould want the aim and pleaſure of our endeavours in 
confuting and contradifting each other ; neither would 
one man be thought wiler then another, but all would 
either be alike knowing and wile,or all would be fools; 
wherefore we moſt humbly beſeech your Imperial Ma- 
jeſty to ſpare our Glaſſes, which are our onely delight, 
and as dear to us as our lives. The Empreſs at laſt 
conſented to their requeſt, but upon condition, that 
their diſputes and quarrels ſhould remain within their 
Schools, and cauſe no factions or diſturbances in State, 
or Government. "The Bear-men, full of joy, re- 
turned their moſt humble thanks to the Empreſs; and 
to make her amends for the diſpleaſure which their Te- 
Jeſcopes had occafioned, told her Majeſty, that they 
had ſeveral other artificial Optick-Glaſſes, which they 


Were 
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were {ure would give her Majeſty a greatdeal more 
ſatisfaction. Amongſt the reſt, they brought forth 
ſeveral Microſcopes, by the means of which they 
could enlarge the ſhapes of little bodies, and make a 
Lowſe appearasbig as an Elephant, and a Miteas 
bigas a Whale. Firſt of all they ſhewed the Empereſs a 
gray Drone-flye, wherein they obſerved that the great- 
eſt part of her face, nay, ofherhead, conſiſted oftwo 
large bunches all cover'd over witha multitude of ſmall 
Pearls or Hemiſpheres in a Trigonal order : Which 
Pearls were of two degrees , ſmaller and bigger ; the 
ſmaller degree was lowermoſt , and looked towards 
the ground ; the other wasupward, and looked fide- 
ward, forward and backward: They were all {6 
{ſmooth and poliſhed, that they wereable to repreſeri 
the image of any obje&t, the number of them was in 
all 14000. After the view of this ſtrange and miracu- 
lous Creature, -and their ſeveral obſervations upon it, 
the Empreſs asked them, W hat they judged thoſelittle 
Hemiſpheres might. be ? They anſwered, T hateach 
of them was a perfe& Eye, by reaſon they perceived 
that each was covered with a I ranſparent Cornea, 
containing a liquor within them, which reſembled the 
watery or glaſsie humor of the Eye. To which the Em- 
pereſs replied, That they might be glaſſie Pearls, and 
yet not Eyes; and that perhapstheir Microſcopes did 
nottruly inform them. But they ſmilingly anſwered 


her Majeſty, That ſhe did not know the vertue of 
E 3 thoſe 
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thoſe Microſcopes; for they never delude , but re- 
Qifie and inform the Senſes ; nay, the World, (aid 
they , would be but blind without them, as ir has 
been in former ages before thoſe Microſcopes were 
mvented. | 

 Aﬀeer this, they took a Charcoal, and viewing it 
with one of their beſt Microſcopes, diſcovered in it an 
infinite multitude of pores, fome bigger, ſome leſs; ſo 
cloſe and thick, that they left but very little ſpace be- 
twixt them to be filled with a ſolid body; and to give 
her Imperial Majeſty a better aſſurance thereof, they 


counted in a line of them an inch long, no leſs then 


2700 pores; from which Obſervation they drew this 
following: Concluſion, to wit, That this multitude of 
pores was the cauſe of the blackneſs of the Coal ; for, 
ſaid they, a body that has ſo many pores, from each 
of which no light is refleted, muſt neceſſarily look 
black,ſince black isnothingelle bur aprivation of light, 
or a want of refletion. But the Empreſs replied, 
That ifall Colours were madeby refle&tion of light,and 
that Black was as much a colour as any other colour ; 
then certainly they contradi&ed themſelves in ſaying 
that black was made by want of reflection. However, 
not to interrupt your Microſcopical Inſpe&ions, faid 
ſhe, ler us ſee how Vegetables appear through your 
Glaſſes; whereupon they took a Nettle, and by the 
vertue of the Microſcope, diſcovered that underneath 


the pointsof the Nettle there were cercain little bags or 


bladders, 
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bladders, containing a poylonous liquor, and when 
the points had made way into the interior parts of the 
$kin, they like Syringe-pipes ſerved to conveigh that 
ſame liquor into them. To which Obſervation the 
Empreſs replied, That if there were ſuch poyſon in 
Nettles, then certainly in eating of them , they 
would hurtus inwardly,as much as they do outwardly? 
Bur they anſwered, T hat it belonged to Phyſicians 
more then to Experimental Philoſophers, to give Rea- 
ſons hereof;tor they only made Microſcopical inſpedti- 
ons, and related the Figures of the Natural parts of 
Creaturesacording to the repreſentation of their glaſſes. 
Laſtly, They ſhewed the Empreſs a Flea, and a 
Lowlſe ; which Creatures through the Microſcope 
appear d fo terrible to her ſight, that they had almoſt 
put her into a ſwoon; the deſcription of all their parts 
would be very tedious to relate, and therefore Tlefor- 
bear it at this preſent. The Empreſs, after the view 
of thoſe ſtrangely-ſhaped Creatures, pitied much thoſe 
thatare moleſted with them, eſpecially poor Beggars, 
which although rhey have nothing to live on them- 
ſelves, are yet neceſſitated to maintain and feed of their 
own fleſh and blood, a company of ſuch terrible Crea- 
turescalled Lice; who, inſtead of thanks, do reward 
them with pains, and torment them for giving them 
nouriſhment and food. Burt after the Empreſs had 
ſeen the ſhapes of theſe monſtrous Creatures , ſhe 


delird to know, VW hether their Microſcopes could 
hinder 
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hinder their biting, or at leaſt ſhew ſome means how to 
avoid them? To which they. anſwered, That ſuch 
Arts were mechanical and below that noble ſtudy of 
Microſcopical obſervations. T hen the Emprels asked 
them, Whether they had not ſuch forts of Glaſlesthat 
could enlarge and magnifie the ſhapes of great Bodies 
as well as they had done of little ones? VV hereupon 
they took one of their beſt and largeſt Microſcopes, 
and endeavoured to view a VW hale thorow it ; but alas! 
the-ſhape of the Whale was ſo big, that its Circumfe- 
rence went beyond the magnifying quality of the Glaſs; 
whether the error proceeded fromthe Glaſs, or from a 
wrong poſition of the W hake againſt the refleQion of 
light, I cannot certainly tell. The Empreſs ſeeing 
the inſufficiency of thoſe Magnifying-Glafles,that they 
were not able toenlarge all forts of Objects,” asked the 
Bear-men, whether they could not make Glaſles of a 
contrary nature to thoſe they had ſhewed her, to wit, 
ſuch as inſtead of enlarging or magnitying the ſhape or 
figure of an Obje&, could contra it beneath its natu- 
ral proportion : Which,in obedience toher Majeſties 
Commands, they did ; and'viewing through one 
of the beſt of them, a huge and mighty Whale ap- 
pear d no bigger then a Sprat;' nay, through ſome no 
bigger then a Vinegar-Eele;"and' through their ordi- 
nary ones,anElephant ſeemed no bigger then a Flea; a 
Camel no bigger then a Lowſe; and an Oftrich no 
bigger then a Mite. To relateall their Optick obſer- 
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vations through the ſeveral ſorts of their Glaſſes, would 
be a tedious work, and tire even the moſt patient Rea- 
der, wheretore le pals them by ; onely this was very 
remakable and worthy to be taken notice of, that not- 
withſtanding their great skil, induſtry and ingenuity in 
Experimental Philoſophy, they could yet by no means 
contrive ſuch Glaſſes, by the help of which they could 
{py outa Vacuum, with all its dimenſions, nor Imma- 
terial ſubſtances, Non-beings, and Mixt-beings, or 
ſuch as are between ſomething and nothing ; which 
they were very much troubled at, hoping that yet, in 
time, by long ſtudy and pratice, they might perhaps 
attain to it. 

The Bird- and Bear-men being diſmiſſed, the Em- 
preſs called both the Syrens- or Fiſh-men, and the 
Worm-men, to deliver their Obſervations which they 
had made, both within the Seas, and the Earth. Firſt, 
ſhe enquired of the Fiſh-men whence the ſaltneſs of the 
Sea did proceed ? To which they anſwered, That 
there was a volatile falt in thoſe parts of the Earth, 
which as a boſom contain the Waters of the Sea, 
which Salt being imbibed by the Sea, became fixt ; and 
this imbibing motion was that they call'd the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Sea;for,faid they,the riſ ingand {wel- 
ling of the W ater,is cauſed by thoſeparts of the volatile 
Saltasarenot ſoealily imbibed, which ſtriving toaſcend 
above the W ater, bear it up with ſuch a motion, as 
Man, or ſome other Animal Creature, in a violent 

F exerciſe 
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exerciſe uſes to take breath. This they affirmed to be 
the true cauſe both of the {altneſs, and the ebbing and 
flowing-motion of the Sea, and not the jogging of the 
Earth, or the ſecret influence of the Moon, as ſome 0- 
thers had made the W orld believe. 

After this, the Empreſs enquired, Whether they 
had obſerved,thatall Animal Creatures within the Seas 
and other waters, had blood ? They anſwered, That 


| ſome had blood, more or les, but ſome had none. In 


Crea-fiſhes and Lobſters, ſaid they, we perceive but 
little blood ; but in Crabs,Oyſters,Cockles, &c. none 
at all. Then the Empreſs asked them,in what part of 
their Bodies that little blood did refide ? "They an- 
ſwered,in a ſmall vein, which in Lobſters went through 
the middle of their tails, but in Crea-fiſhes was found 
in their backs: as for other ſorts of Fiſhes, ſome, ſaid - 
they, had onely blood about their Gills, and others in 
ſome other places of their Bodies ; but they had not as 
yet obſerved any whole veins did ſpread all over their 
Bodies. The Empreſs wondring that there could be 
living Animals without Blood, to be better fatisfied, 
defired the Worm-men to inform her, / whether they 
had obſerved Blood in all forts of Worms ? They 
an{wered, That, as much as they could perceive, ſome 
had Blood, andiome not; a Morh, ſaid they, had no 
Blood atall, and a Lowſe had, but like a Lobſter a little 
Vein along her back: Alſo Nits, Snails, and Mag- 


gots, as well asthoſe that are generated out of Cheeſe 


and 
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and Fruits, as thoſe that are produced out of Fleſh,had 
no blood: Bur, replied the Empreſs, If thoſe men- 
tioned creatures have no blood, hows it poſſible they 
can live ? for itis commonly ſaid, That the life of an 
Animal conſiſts in the blood, which is the ſeat of the 
Animal ſpirits. 'They anſwered, That blood was not 
a necellary propriety to the life of an Animal; and that 
that which was commonly called Animal ſpirits, was 
nothing elſe but corporeal motions proper to the na- 
ture and figure of an Animal. Then ſhe asked both the 
Fiſh- and Worm-men, whether all thoſe Creatures 
that have blood, had a circulation of blood in their 
veins and arteries? But they anſwered, That it was 
impoſſible to give her Majeſty an exa& account there- 
of, by reaſon the circulation of blood was an interior 
motion, which their ſenſes, neither of themſelves, nor 
by the help of any Optick Inſtrument could perceive; 
but as ſoon asthey had difſeted an Animal Creature,to 
find out the truth thereof, the interior corporeal motions 
proper to that particular figure or creature,werealtered. 
Then faid the Empreſs, If all Animal Creatures have 
not blood, it is certain, they all have neither Muſcles, 
tendons, nerves, ©c. Burt, {aid ſhe, Have you ever 
obſerved Animal Creatures that are neither fleſh, nor 
Fiſh, but of an intermediate degree between both? 
Truly, an{wered both the Fiſh- and Worm-men, We 
have obſerved ſeveral Animal Creatures that live both 
in VW ater,and on the Earth, indifferently, and if any, 
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certainly thoſe may be ſaid to be of ſucha mixt nature, 
that is, partly Fleſh, and partly Fiſh : But how is ir 
poſſible, replied the Empreſs, that they ſhould live 
both in W ater, and on the Earth, fince thoſe Animals 
that live by the reſpiration of Air, cannot live within 
W ater;and thoſe that live in W ater,cannot live by the 
reſpiration of Air,as Experience doth ſufficiently wit- | 
nels. They anſwered her Majeſty, T hat as there were 

different forts of Creatures, ſo they had alſo different 
ways of Reſpirations ; for Reſpiration, ſaid they, is 
nothing elſe but a compoſition and diviſion of parts, 
and the motions of nature being infinitely various, it is 
impoſſible that all Creatures ſhould have the like mo- 
tions; wherefore it was not neceſlary, that all Animal 
Creatures ſhould be bound to live either by the Air,or 
by W ater onely,but according as Nature had ordered 
it convenient to their Species. Ihe Empreſs ſeem'd very 
well ſatisfied with their anſwer,and defired to be further 


* informed, Whether all Animal Creatures did con- 


tinue their Species by a ſucceſſive propagation of parti- 
culars, and whether in every Species the off-ſprings did 
always reſemble their Generator or Producer, both in 
their interior and exterior Figures ? They anſwered 
her Majeſty, That ſome Species or forts of Creatures, 
were kept up by a ſucceſſive propagation of an off: 
ſpring that was like the producer, but ſome were not. 
Of the firſt rank, ſaid they, are all thoſe Animals that 
are of different ſexes, beſides ſeveral others ; but of the 
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ſecond rank are for the moſt part thoſe we call Inſe&s, 
whole production proceds from ſuch cauſesas have no 
conformity or likeneſs with their produced Effects ; as 
tor example, Maggots bred out of Cheeſe, and ſc- 
veral others generated out of Earth, Water, and the 
like. Byt faid the Empreſs, there is ſome likeneſs 
between Maggors and Cheeſe , for Cheeſe has no 
blood, nor Maggots neither ; beſides, they have 
almoſt the ſame taſte which Cheeſe has. This 
proves nothing, anſwered they ; for Maggots have a 
viltble, local. progreſſive motion, which Cheeſe hath 
not. 'The Emprels replied , That when all the 
Cheeſe was turned into Maggots, it might be faid to 
have local, progreſſive motion. They anſwered, That 
when the Cheele by its own figurative motions was 
changed into Maggots, it was no more Cheeſe. The 
Empreſs confeſſed that ſhe obſerved Nature was in- 
finitely various in her works, and that though the ſpe- 
cies of Creatures did continue, yet their particulars 
were {ubjeR to infinite changes. But ſince you have 
informed me, ſaid ſhe, of the various forts and pro- 
ductions of Animal Creatures, I deſire you to tell me 
what you have obſerved of their ſenſitive perceptions? 
Truly, anfwered they, Your Majeſty puts a very 
hard queſtion to us,and we ſhall hardly be able to give 
a ſatisfactory anſwer to it; for there are many different 
ſorts of Creatures, which as-they have all different 


perceptions, ſo they have alſo different organs, which 
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our ſenſes arenot able to diſcover, onely in an Oyſter - 
ſhell we have with admiration obſerved, that the com- 
mon ſenſorium of the Oyſter lies juſt at the cloſing of the 
ſhells, where the preſſure and reaQtion may be perceived 
by the opening and ſhutting of the ſhells every tide. 
Afterall this, the Empreſs defired the Worm men 
to give her a trueRelation how froſt was made upon 
the Earth ? To which they anſwered, That ir was 
made much after the manner. and deſcription of the 
Fiſh- and Bird-men, concerning the Congelation of 
W ater into Ice and Snow, by a commixture of ſaline 
and acid particles; which relation added a great light to 
the Ape-men,who werethe Chymiſts, concerning their 
Chymical principles,Salt,Sulphur and Mercury. Bur, 
{aid the Emprels, if it be ſo, it will require an infinite 
muſtitude of faline particles to produce ſuch a great 
quantity of Ice, Froſt and Snow : belides, ſaid ſhe, 
when Snow, Ice and Froſt, turn again into their former 
principle, I would fain know what becomes of thoſe 
ſaline particles ? But neither the Worm-men, nor the 
Fiſh- and Bird-men, could give her an anſwer to it. 
Then the Empreſs enquired of them the reaſon, 
Why Springs were not as faltas the Seais? allo, why 
ſome did ebb and flow ? To which it was anſwered, 
That the ebbing and flowing of ſome Springs, was cau- 
ſed by hollow Caverns within the Earth, where the Sea- 
water crowding thorow, did thruſt forward, and drew 
backward theSpring-water,according to itsown way of 


ebbing 
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cbbing and flowing ; bur others ſaid, That it procee- 
ded from a {mall proportion of faline and acid particles, 
which the Spring-water imbibed from the Earth ; and 
although it was not ſo much as to be perceived by 
the ſenſe of Taſte; yet was it enough to cauſe an eb- 
bing and flowing-motion. And as for the Spring- 
water being freſh, they gave,according to their Obſer- 
vation, this following reaſon: There is,faid they, a cer- 
tain heat within the Bowels of the Earth, proceeding 
fromits ſwift circular motion,u pon its own axe, which 
heat diſtills the rareſt parts of the Earth intoa freſh and 
inſipid water,which water being through the pores of 
the Earth, conveighed into a place where it may break 
forth without reſiſtance or obſtruction, caules Springs 
and Fountains ; and thele diſtilled VW aters within the 
Earth,do nouriſh and retreſh the groſſer and drier parts 
. thereof. This Relation confirmed the Emprefs in the 
opinion concerning the motion of the Earth, and the 
fixedneſs of the Sun, as the Bird-men had informed 
her ; and then ſhe asked the Worm-men , whether 
Minerals and Vegetables were generated by the ſame 
heat that is within the Bowels of the Earth? To 
which they could give her no poſitive anſwer ; onely 
this they afirmed, That heat and cold were not the 
primary producing cauſes of either Vegetables or Mi- 
nerals, or other ſorts of Creatures, but onely effeRs ; 
and to provethisour aflertion, ſaid they, we have ob- 
ſerved, that by change of ſome ſorts of Corporeal mo- 
tions, 
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tions, that which is now hot, will become cold; and 
what is now cold, will grow hot ; but the hotteſt place 
of all, we find to be the Center of the Earth : Nei- 
ther do we obſerve,that the T orrid Zone does contain 
ſo much Gold and Silver as the I emperate;nor is there 
oreat ſtore of Iron and Lead whereſoever thereis Gold: 
for theſe Metals are moſt found in colder Climates 
towards either of the Poles. This Obſervation, - the 
Empreſs commanded them to confer with her Chy- 
miſts, the Ape-men; to let them know that Gold was 
not produced by a violent, but a temperate degree of 
heat. She asked further, Whether Gold could not 
be made by Art? They anſwered, That they could 
not certainly tell her Majeſty, but if it was polible to 
be done, they thought Tin, Lead, Braſs, Iron and 
Silver , to be the fitteſt Metals for ſuch an Artificial 
Tranſmutation. Then ſhe asked them, Whether Art 
could produce Iron, Tin, Lead, or Silver ? They 
anſwered, Not, in their opinion. Then I perceive, re- 
plyed the Empreſs, that your judgments are very irre- 
gular, ſince you believe that Gold, which iso fixt a 
Metal, that nothing has been found as yet which could 
occaſion adiflolution of its interior figure, may be made 
by Art, and not Tin, Lead, Iron, Copper or Silver, 
which yet are ſo far weaker, and meaner Metals 
then Gold is. But the Worm-men excuſed them- 
ſelves, that they were ignorant in that Art, 


and that ſuch queſtions belonged more properly to 
the 
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the Ape-men , which were Her Majeſtics Chy- 
milts. 

'Then the Empreſs asked them, Whether by their 
Senſitive perceptions they could obſerve the interior 
corporeal, figurative Motions both of Vegetables and 
Minerals ? They an{wer'd, That their Senſes could 
perceive them after they were produced, but not be- 
fore ; Nevertheleſs, ſaid they, although the interior, 
figurative motionsof Natural Creaturesarenot ſubje& 
to the exterior, animal, ſenſitive perceptiqns, yet by 
their Rational perception they may judg of them,and 
of their produdtions if they be regular : Whereupon 


the Empreſs commanded the Bear-men to lend them 


ſome of their beſt Microſcopes. At which the Bear-. 


men ſmilingly anſwered her Majeſty, that their Glaſ- 
ſes would do them bur little ſervice in the bowels of the 
Earth, becaule there was no light ; for, ſaid they, our 
Glaſſes do onely repreſent exterior obje&ts, according 
to the various refleftions and poſitions of light ; and 
whereloever light is wanting,theglaſles wil do no good. 
To which the Worm-men replied, that although 
they could not ſay much of refradtions, refleQtons, in- 
flections,and the like; yet were they not blind, even in 
the bowels of the Earth: for they could ſee the ſeveral 
forts of Minerals, as alſo minute Animals, that lived 
there; which minute Animal Creatures were not blind 
neither, but had ſome kind of ſenſitive perception that 
was as ſerviceable to them, as ſight, taſte, ſmell, rouch, 


G hear- 
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hearing,,c.was to other Animal Creatures:By which 

it is evident, T hat Nature has been as bountiful to thoſe 
Creatures that live underground, or in the bowels of 
the Earth, as to thoſe that liveupon the ſurface of the 
Earth, or in the Air, or in Water. But howloever, 

proceeded the Worm-men, although there is light in 
the bowels of the Earth, yet your Microſcopes will do 
but little good there, by reaſon thoſe Creatures that 
live under ground have not ſuch an optick ſenſe as thoſe 
chat live on the ſurface of the Earth: wherefore,unleſs 
you had ſuch Glaflesas are proper for their perception, 
your Microſcopes will not be any ways advantagious 
to them, The Empreſs ſeem'd well pleaſed with this 
anſwer of the Worm-men ; and asked them further, 
Whether Minerals and all other Creatures within the 
Earth were colourleſs? At which queſtion they could 
not forbear laughing ; and when the Empreſs asked 
the reaſon why they laught ? We moſt humbly 
beg your Majyeſties pardon , replied they ; for we 
could not chuſe but laugh, when we heard of a colour- 
leſs Body. Why, ſaid the Empreſs, Colour is onely 
an accident, which is an immaterial thing, and has no 


being of it ſelf, but in another body. Thoſe, re- 


plied they, that informed your Mageſty thus, ſurely 


their rational motions were very irregular ; For how 
is it poſſible,that a Natural nothing can have a being in 
Nature? If it be no ſubſtance, it cannot have a being, 
and if no being, it is nothing; Wherefore the diſtin- 
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Aion between ubſiſting of it ſelf, and ſubliſting | in a- 
nother body, is a meer nicety, and non-ſcnle; for there 
15 nothing in Nature that can ſubſiſt of, or by it ſelf, (1 
mean ſingly) by reaſon all parts of Nature are com- 
poſed in one body, and though they may be infinitely 
divided, commixed, and changed in their particulars, 
yetin general, parts cannot be ſeparated from parts as 
long as Naturelaſts ; nay, we might as probably af- 
firm, that Infinite Nature would be as ſoon deſtroyed, 
as that one Atom could periſh ; and therefore your 
Majeſty may firmly believe , that there is no Body 
without colour, nor no Colour without body ; for 
colour, figure, place, magnitude, and body, are all 
but one thing, without any ſeparation or abſtraction 
from each other. 

The Empreſs was ſo wonderfully taken with this 
Diſcourſe of the Worm-men, that ſhe not only par- 
doned the rudeneſs they committed in laughing at firſt 
at herqueſtion, but yielded a full afſent to their opi- 
nion, which ſhe thought the moſt rational that ever ſhe 
had heard yet;and then proceeding in her queſtions,en- 
quired further, whether they had obſerved any. ſeminal 
principles within the Earth free from all dimenſions 
and qualities, which produced Vegetables, Minerals, 
and the like? 'T'o which they anſwered, That con- 
cerning the ſeeds of Minerals, their ſenſitive percepti- 
ons had never obſerved any ; but Vegetables had cer- 
tain ſeeds out of which they were produced. Then 
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ſhe asked, whether thoſe ſeeds of Vegetables loſt their 
Species, that is, were annihilated in theproduction of 
their off-ipring ? To which they anſwered, "That by 
an Annihilation, nothing could be produced, and that 
the ſeeds of Vegetables were ſo far from being annihi- 
lated in their productions, that they did rather nume- 
rouſly increaſe and multiply ; for the diviſion of one 
ſeed, {aid they, does produce numbers ol ſeeds out of it 
ſelf. Butreplid theEmpreſs,A particular part cannotin- 
creaſe of it ſelf.” Tistrue,an{wer'd they:but they increaſe 
not barely of themſelves, but by joining and commix- 
ing with other parts, which do aſſiſt them in their pro- 
ductions, and by way of imitation form or figure 
their own parts into ſuch or ſuch particulars. Then, I 
pray inform me, ſaid the Empreſs, what diſguiſe thoſe 
ſeeds put on, and how they do conceal themſelves in 
their Tranſmutations ? They anſwered, That ſeeds 
did no ways diſguiſe or conceal, but rather divulge 
themſelves in the multiplication of their off-ſpring ; 
onely they did hide and conceal themſelves from their 
ſenſitive perceptions fo, that their figurative and pro- 
duCtivemotions were not perceptible by Animal Crea- 
tures. Again,the Empreſs asked them, whether there 
were any Non- beings within the Earth? To which 
they anſwered, That they never heard of any ſuch 
thing ; and that, if her Majeſty would know the truth 
thereof,ſhe muſt ask thoſe Creatures that are called Im- 
material Spirits, which had a great affinity with Non- 

| beings, 
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beings,and perhaps could give her a latisfacory anſwer 
to this queſtion. Then ſhe deſired to be informed, 
What opinion they had of the beginning of Forms ? 
They told her Majeſty,That they did not underſtand 
what ſhe meant by this expreſſion ; For,ſaid they, there 
is no beginning in Nature, no not of Particulars: by 
realon Nature 1s Eternal and Infinite, and her parti- 
cularsareſubjeQt to infinite changes and tranſmutations 
by vertue of their own Corporeal, figurative ſelf-mo- 
tions; ſo that there's nothing new in Nature, nor pro- 
perly a beginning of any thing. The Empreſs ſeem'd 
well ſatisfied with all thole anſwers, and enquired fur- 
ther, W hether there was no Art uſed by thoſe Crea- 
rures that live within the Earth? Yes, anſwered they : 
for the ſeveral parts of the Earth do join and affiſt each 
other in compoſition or framing of ſuch or ſuch parti- 
culars; and many times, there are factions and divi- 
ſions, which cauſe produQtions of mixt Species ; as,for 
example, weeds, inſtead of fweet flowres and uletul 
fruits ; but Gardeners and Husbandmen ule often to 
decide their quarrels, and cauſe them toagree; which 
though it ſhewsa kindnels to the differing parties, yet 
tis a great prejudice to the Worms,andother Animal- 
Creatures that live under ground; for it moſt com- 
monly cauſes their diflolution and ruine, at belt they 
are driven out of their habitations. VV hat, ſaid the 
Empreſs, are not Worms produced out of the Earth ? 
Their production in general, anſwered they, is like 
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the production of all other Natural Creatures, pro- 
ceeding from the corporeal figurative motions of Na- 
ture ; but as for their particular productions , they 
are according to the nature of their Species ; ſome are 
produced out of flowers, ſome out of roots, ſome out 
of fruits, ſome out of ordipary Earth. T hen they are 
very ungrateful Children, replied the Empreſs, that 
they feed on their own Parents which gave them life. 
Theirlife, anſwered they, is their own, and not their 
Parents; for no part or creature of Nature can either 
ove or take away lite ; but parts do onely aſſiſt and 
Join with parts, cither in the diſſolution or production 
of other Parts and Creatures. 

After this, and ſeveral other Conferences, which 
the Empreſs held with the Worm-men, ſhe diſmiſſed 
them; and having taken much ſatisfaction in ſeveral 
of their Anſwers,encouraged them in their Studies and 
Obſervations. Then ſhe made a Convocation of her 
Chymilts, the Ape-men;and commanded them to give 
her an account of the ſeveral I ranſmutations which 
their Art was able to produce. They begun firſt with 
a long and tedious Diſcourſe concerning the Primitive 
Ingredients of Natural bodies; and how, by their Art, 
they had found out the principles out of which they 
conſiſt, But they did not all agree in their opinions ; 
for ſome ſaid, That the Principles of all Natural Bodies 
were the four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 


out of which they were compoſed : Others rejeRted 
this 
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this Elementary commixture, and ſaid, There were 
many Bodies out of which none of the four Elements 
could be extracted by any degree of Fire whatſoever ; 
and that, on the other fide, there were divers Bo- 
dies, whoſe reſolution by Fire reduced them into more 
then four different Ingredients ; and thele affirmed 

That the only principlesof Natural Bodies were Salt, 

Sulphur, and Mercury : Others again declared, That 
none of the forementioned could be called the True 
Principles of Natural Bodies;but that by their induſtry 
and pains which they had taken inthe Art of Chymi- 
ſtryg they had diſcovered,;that all Natural Bodies were 
produced but from one Principle, which was Water ; 
for all Vegetables, Minerals, and Animals, faid they, 
are nothing elſe, but ſimple Water diſtinguiſhed into 
various figures by the vertue of their Seeds. But after 
a great many debates and contentions about this Sub- 
jet, the Emprels being ſo much tired that ſhe was not 
able to hear them any longer, impoſed a general ſilence 
upon them, and then declared her {elf in this following 
Diſcourſe. 

I am too ſenſible of the pains you have taken in 
the Art of Chymiſtry, to diſcover the Principles of 
Natural Bodies, and wiſh they had been more profita- 
bly beſtowed upon ſome other , then ſuch experi- 
ments; for both by my own Contemplation, and the 
Obſervations which I havemade by my rational & ſen- 


ſitive perception upon Nature, and her works, I find, 
that 
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that Nature is but one Infinite Selt- moving Body, 
which by the vertue of its ſelf-motion, is divided into 
Infinite parts, which parts being reſtleſs, undergo 
perpetual changes and tran{mutations by their infinite 
compoſitions and diviſions. Now, if this be ſo, as 
ſurely, according to regular Senſe and Reaſon, it ap- 
pears no otherwiſe; it is in vain to look for primary 
Ingredients, or conſtitutive principles of Natural Bo- 
dies, fince there is no more but one Univerſal Prin- 
ciple of Nature, to wit, ſelt-moving Matter, which 
is the onely caule of all natural effe&s. Next, I de- 
ſire you to conſider, that Fire is but a particular (Fea- 
ture, or effe& of Nature, and occaſions not onely 
different effeRs in ſeveral Bodies, but on ſome Bodies 
has no power at all; witneſs Gold, which never 
could be brought yet to change its interior figure by 
theart of Fire; and if this be ſo, V hy ſhould you be 
ſo ſimpleas to believe that Firecan ſhew you the Prin- 
ciples of Nature ? and that either the Four Elements, 
or Water onely , or Salt Sulphur and Mercury, 
all which are no more but particular effe&s and Crea- 
tures of Nature, ſhould be the Primitive Ingredients 
or Principles of all Natural Bodies ? Wherefore, 1 
will not have you to take more pains, and waſte your 
time in ſuch fruitleſs attempts, but be wiſer hereafter, 
and buſie your ſelves with fuch Experiments as may be 


beneficial to the publick. 


The 
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The Empreſs raving thus declared her mind ro 
the Ape-men , and given them better Inſtrutions 
then perhaps they expected, not knowing that her 
Majeſty had ſuch great and able judgment in Natural 
Philoſophy, had ſeveral conferences with tKem con- 


cerning Chymical Preperations, which for brevities 


ſake, I'le forbear to reherſe: Amonelt thereſt,ſhe asked, - 


how it came that the Imperial Race appear'd ſo young, 
and yet was reported to have lived fo long ; ſome of 
them two, ſome three, and ſomefour hundred years? 
and whether it was by Nature, or a ſpecial Divine 
bleſſing ? To which they anſwered, That there was 
a certain Rock in the parts of that World, which con- 
tained the Golden Sands, which Rock was hallow 
within, and did produce a Gum that was a hundred 
years before it came to its full ſtrength and perfeRion z 
this Gum, faid they, if it be held in a warm hand, will 
diſſolve into an Oyl, the effets whereof are follow- 
ing: Ir being given every day for ſome certain time, to 
an old decayed man, in the bigneſs of a little Pea, will 
firſt make him ſpitfor a week, or more; after this,it will 
cauſe Vomitsof Flegm;and after thatit will bring forth 
by vomits, humors of ſeveral colours; firſt of a pale 
yellow, then of a deep yellow, then of a green, and 

| laſtly ofa black colour; and each of theſehumors have 

a ſeveral taſte, ſome are freſh, ſome falt, ſome ſower, 

ſome bitter, and ſo forth; neither do all thefe Vomits 

make them fick, but they come out on a fadden, and 

H unawares, 
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unawares, without any pain or trouble to the patient : 
And after it hath done all theſe mentioned efte&s, and 
clear'd both the Stomack and ſeveral other parts of the 
body, then it works upon the Brain, and brings forth 
of the Noſe ſuch kinds of humors as it did out of the 
Mouth, and much after the ſame manner ; then it will 
. purge by ſtool, then by urine, then by ſweat, and 
laſtly by bleeding at the Noſe, and the Emeroids ; all 
which effects it will perform within the ſpace of fix 
weeks,ora little more; for it does not work very ſtrong- 
ly, but gently, and by degrees : Laſtly, when it has 
done all this, it will make the body break out into a 
thick Scab, and cauſe both Hair, Teeth, and Nails to 
come off ; which ſcab being arrived to its full maturity, 
opens firſt along the back, and comes off all in a piece 
like an armour, and all this is done within the ſpace of 
four months. After thisthe Patient is wrapt intoa Cere- 
cloth, prepared of Ertain Gums and Juices, wherein 
he continues until the time of nine Months be expired 
from the firſt beginning of the cure, which is the time 
of a Childs formation in the Womb. In the mean 
while, his diet is nothing elſe but Eagles-eggs , and 
Hinds-milk; and after the Cere-cloth is taken away, he 
will appear of theage of Twenty, both in ſhape, and 
ſtrength. The weaker fort of this Gum is foveraign | 
in healing of wounds, and curing of ſlight diſtempers. 
But thisis alſo to be obſerved, that none of the Impe- 
rial race does uſeany other drink but Lime-water, or 
water 
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water in which Lime-ſtone is immerged ; their meat is 
nothing elſe but Fowl of ſeveral forts,their recreations 
are many, but chiefly Hunting, 

This Relation amazed the Emprels very much ; for 
though in the Worfd ſhe came from, ſhe had heard 
preat reports of the Philoſophers-ſtone, yet had ſhe 
not heard of any that had ever found it out, which 
made her believe that it was but a Chymera ; ſhe cal- 
led alſo to mind,that there had been in the fame World 
a Man who had a little Stone which cured all kinds of 
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Diſeaſes outward and inward, according as it was ap- 


plied; and that a famous Chymiſt had found out a 


certain Liquor called Alkabeſt, which by the vertue of 


its own fire, conſumed all Diſeaſes ; but ſhe had never 
heard of a Medicine that could renew old Age, and 
render it beautiful, vigorous and ſtrong: Nor would 
ſhe have ſo cahily believed it, had it been a medicine 
prepared by Art; for ſhe knew that Art, being Na- 
tures Changeling,was not able to produce ſuch apow- 
erfubeffe&t; but being that the Gum did grow natu- 
rally, ſhe did not ſo much ſcruple at it; for ſhe knew 
that_Nature's Works are ſo various and wonderful, 

that no particular Creature is able to trace her ways. 
The Conferences of the Chymiſts being finiſhed, 
the Empreſs made an Aſſembly of her Galenical Phy- 
ficians, her Herbaliſts and Anatomiſts; and firſt ſhe 
enquired of her Herbaliſts the particular effedts of feve- 
ral Herbs and Drugs, and whence they proceeded ? 
| H 2 To 
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To which they an{wered, that they could, for the moſt 
part, tell her Majeſty the vertues and operations of 
them, bur the particular cauſes of their effe&ts were un- 
known ; onely thus much they could fay, that their o- 
perations and vertues were generally cauſed by their 
proper inherent, corporeal, figurative motions, which 
being infinitely various in Infinite Nature,did produce 
infinite ſeveral effets. And it is obſerved , faid they, 
that Herbs and Drugsareas wile in their operations, as 
Men in their words and aQtions; nay,wiſer ; and their 
effectsaremorecertain then Men in their opinions ; for 
though they cannot diſcourſe like Men, yet have they 
Senſe and Reaſon ,as well as Men; for the diſcurſive fa- 
culty is but a particular effect of Senſe and Reaſonin 
ſomeparticular Creatures, towit,Men, and not a prin- 
ciple of Nature, and argues often more folly than wil- 
dom, The Empreſs asked, 'Whether they could 
not by a compoſition and commixture of other Drugs 
make them work other effects then they did , uſed 
by themſelves ? They anſwered, That they could 
make them produce artificial effects, but not alter their 
inherent, proper and particular natures. 

Then the Empreſs commanded her Anatomilſts to 
diſſect ſuch kinds of Creatures as are called Monſters. 
But they anſwered her Majeſty, That it would be bur 
an unprofitable and uſeleſs work, and hinder their bet- 
ter imployments; for when we diſſect dead Animals, 
laid they, it is for no other end, but to obſerve what 
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defects or diſtempers they had, that we may cure the 
like in living ones, fo that all our care and induſtry 
concerns onely the preſervation of Mankind ; but we 
hope your Majeſty will not preſerve Monſters, which 
are moſt commonly deſtroyed, except it be for no- 
velty : Neither will the diflection-of Monſters prevent 
the errors of Nature's irregular actions ; for by diflect- 
ing ſome, we cannot prevent the production of o- 
thers; ſo that our pains and labour will be to no pur- 
poſe, unlels to ſatisfie the vain curioſities of inquiſitive 
men. The Empreſs replied, That fuch diſſections 
would be very beneficial to Experimental Philoſo- 
phers. It Experimental Philoſophers, anſwer'd they, 
do ſpend their time in ſuch uſele(s Inſpections, they 
waſte it in vain, and have nothing but their labour for 
their pains. 

Laſtly, her Majeſty had ſome Conferences with 
the Galenick Phyſicians about ſeveral Diſeaſes, and 
amoneſt the reſt, deſired to know the caule and nature 
of Apoplexies, and the ſpotted Plague. They an- 
ſwered, That a deadly Apoplexy was a dead pallie of 


the Brain ; and the ſpotted Plague wasa Gangrene of _ 


the Vital parts: and as the Gangrene of outward parts 
did ſtrike inwardly ; ſothe Gangrene of inward parts, 
did break forth outwardly : which is the caule, ſaid 
they, that as ſoon as the ſpots appear, death follows; 
for then it is an infallible ſign,that the body is through- 
out infected with a Gangrene, which 1s a ſpreading 
H 3 evil ; 
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evil ; but ſome Gangrenes do ſpread more ſuddenly 

than others, and of all ſorts of Gangrenes,the Plaguy - 
Gangrene is the moſt infe&ious ; for other Gangrenes 
infe&t butthenext adjoining parts of one particular bo- 
dy,and having killed that ſame Creature,gono further, 
but ceaſe ; when as, the Gangrene of the Plague, in- 
fets not onely the adjoining parts of. one particular 
Creature, but alſo thoſe that are diſtant ; that is, one 
particular body infe&ts another, and fo breeds a Uni- 
verſal Contagion. Bur the Emprels being very de- 
firous toknow in what manner the Plague was propa- 
cated, and became fo contagious, asked, VW hether it 
went actually out of one body into another ? To 
which they anſwered, That it was a great diſpute a- 
monegſt the Learned of their Profeſſhon, Whether it 
came by a diviſion and compoſition of parts ; that is, 
by expiration and inſpiration ; or whether it was cau- 
ſed by imitation : Some Experimental Philoſophers, 
laid they,will make us believe, that by the help of their 
Microſcopes, they have obſerved the Plague to be a 
body of lirtle Flies like Atoms, which go out of one 
body into another, through the ſenſitive pallages ; but 
the moſt experienced and wileſt of our ſociety, have 
rexeaed this opinion as a ridiculous fancy, and do, for 
the moſt part, believe, that it is cauſed by an imitation 
of Parts; fo that the motions of ſome parts which are 
ſound,do imitate themotions of thoſe that are infeted 


and that by this means,the Plague becomes contagions, 


and ſpreading. The 
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The Empreſs having hitherto ſpent her time in the 
Examination of the Bird- Fiſh- Worm- and Ape- 
men, &c. and received ſeveral Intelligences from their 
ſeveral imployments ; at laſt had a mind to divert her 
Jelf after her ſerious Diſcourſes, and therefore ſhe ſent 
for the Spider-men, which were her Mathematicians, 
the Lice-men which were here Geometricians, and the 
Magpie- Parrot- and Jackdaw-men, which were her 
Orators and Logicians. The Spider-men came firſt, 
and preſented her Majeſty with a table full of Mathe- 
matical points,lines, and figures of all forts, of ſquares, - 
circles, triangles, and the like ; which the Empreſs, 
notwithſtanding that ſhe had a very ready wit, and 
quick apprehenſion, could not underſtand ; but the 
more ſhe endeavoured to leatn, the more was ſhe con- 
founded : Whether they did ever ſquare the Circle, I 
cannot exaRly tell, nor whether they could make 
imaginary points and lines; but this I dareſay, That 
their points and lines were ſo ſlender, ſmall and thin, 
that they ſeem'd next to Imaginary. The Mathema- 
ticians were in great eſteem with the Empreſs, as being 
not onely the chief Tutors and Inſtructors in many 
Arts, but ſome of them excellent Magicians and In- 
formers of Spirits, which was the reaſon their Cha- 
racers were ſo abſtruſe and intricate, that the Empe- 
refs knew not what to make of them. .There is ſo 
much to'learn in your Art, faid ſhe, that I can neither 


ſpare time from other affairs to buſie my felt in your 
| profeſſion, 
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profeſſion,; nor, if I could, do I think ſhould ever be 
ableto underſtand your Imaginary points, lines and fi- 
gures, becauſe they are Non-beings. 

Then came the Lice-men, and endeavoured to 
meaſure all things to a hairs-breadth, and weigh them 
to an Atom ; buttheir weights would ſeldom agree, 
eſpecially in the weighing of Air, which they found 
a task impoſſible to be done; at which the Fmpreſs be- 
gan to be diſpleaſed, and told them, that there was 
neither Truth nor Juſtice in their Profeſſion; and fo 
_ diflolved their ſociety. 

After this, the Empreſs was reſolved to hear the 
Magpie-Parrot-and Jackdaw-men, which were her 
profeſſed Orators and Logicians; whereupon one of 
the Parrot-men roſe with great formality, and endea- 
voured to make an Eloquent Speech before her Ma - 
xſty; but before he had half ended, his arguments and 
diviſions being ſo many, that they cauſed a great con- 
fuſion in his brain, he could notgo forward, but was 
forced to retire backward, with great diſgrace 
both to himſelf, and the whole Society; and although 
one of his brethren endeavoured to ſecond him by ano- 
ther ſpeech, yet was he as far to ſeek, as the former. At 
whichthe Empreſsappear'dnot a little troubled, and 
told them, That they followed too much the Rules of 
Art, and confounded themſelves with too nice forma- 
litiesanddiſtin&ions; but fince I know, faid ſhe, that 


you area people who have naturally voluble tongues, 
and 
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and good memories; I deſire you to conſider more the 
ſubject you ſpeak of,then your artificial periods, con- 
nexions and parts of [peech, and leave thereſt to your 
natural Eloquence ; which they did,and fo became very 
eminent Orators. 

Laſtly,her Imperial Majeſty being deſirousto know 
what progreſs her Logicians had made in the @rt of 
diſputing, Commanded them to argue upon ſeveral 
Themes or SubjeRs;which they did; and having madea 
very nicediſcourſeot Logiſticaltermsand propoſitions, 
entred into a diſpute by way of Syllogiſtical Argu- 
ments, through all the Figures and Modes : One be- 
gan with an Argument of the firſt Mode of the firſt 
Figure, thus: 

Every Politician ts wiſe : 
Every Knave i a Politiciah, 
T berefore every Knave is wiſe. 
Another contradicted him with a Syllogiſm of the 
ſecond Mode of the ſame Figure, thus: 
No Politician is wiſe : 
Every Knave i a Politician, 
T berefore no Knave is wiſe. 
The third made an Argument in the third Mode 
of the ſame Figure, after this manner: 
Every Politician is wiſe : 
Some Knaves are Politicians, 


T berefore ſome Knaves are wiſe. 
I 
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The Fourth concluded with a Syllogiſm in the 

fourth Mode of the ſame Figure, thus ; 
No Politican is wiſe : 
Some Knaves are Politicians, 
T berefore ſome Knaves are not wiſe, 

Afﬀter thisthey took another ſubjeR, and one pro- 
poung{d this Syllogiſm : 

Every Philoſopher # wiſe - 
Every Beait i wiſe, 
T herefore every Beaſt is a Philoſopher. 

But another faid that this Argument was falſe 
therefore he contradidted him with a Syllogiſm of the 
ſecond Figure of the fourth Mode, thus : 

Every Philoſopher i wiſe : 
Some Beaſts are not wiſe, 


T herefore ſome Beaſts are not Philoſophers. 


Thus they argued, and intended to go on, but the 
Emprels interrupted them: I have enough, faid ſhe, 
of your chopt Logick, and will hear no more of your 
Syllogiſms; for it difordegs my Reaſon, and puts my 
Brain onthe rack ; your formal argumentations are able 
toſpbil all natural wit z and I'le have you to conſider, 
that Art does not make Reaſon, but Reaſon mikey 
Art ; and therefore as trruch as Reaſon is above Art, 
ſomuchisa natural rational diſcourſe to be preferred be- 
fore an artificial: for Artisfor the moſt part irregular, 
and diſorders Men's underſtandings more then it reQi- 
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hes them, and leads them into a Labyrinth whence 
they | never get out, and makes them dull and unfit 
for uſeful employments ; eſpecially your Art of Lo- 
gick, which'Tonliſts onely in contraditing each other, 
in making Sophiſmes,and obſcuring Truth, inſtead of 
clearing 1t. 

Bur they replied to her Majeſty, That the knowledg 
of Nature,thatis,Natural Philoſophy,would beimper- 
fe&t without the Art of Logick; and that there was an 
improbable Truth which could no otherwiſe be found 
out then by the Art of diſputing. Truly, ſaid the 
Emprels, 1 do believe thar it is with Natural Philo- 
ſophy, as itis with all other effe&s of Nature; for no 
particular knowledg can be perte&, by realun know- 
ledg is dividable, as well as compolable ; nay, to ſpeak 
properly, Nature her ſelf cannot boaſt of any perte- 
ion, but God himlelf ; becauſe there are ſomany irre- 

ular motions in Nature,and tis but a follyto think that 
Art ſhould be able to regulate them, ſince Art it {elf is, 
for the moſt part, irregular. But as for Improbable Truth 
I know not what your meaning is ; for Truth is more 
then Improbability : nay, there is ſo much difference 
berween Truth and Improbability , that I cannot 
conceive it poſſible how they can be joined together. 
In ſhort, ſaid ſhe, I do no ways approve of your 
Profcſſion;and thoughI will not diflolve your Society, 
yet I ſhall never take delight in hearing you any more; 
wherefore confine your difputations to your Schools, 
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leſt beſides the Commonwealth of Learning, they di- 
ſturb alſo Divinity and Policy, Religion and Laws, 


' andby that means draw an utter ruine ang deſtruction 


both upon Church and State. | 

After the Empreſs had thus finiſh'd the Diſcourſes 
and Conferences with the mentioned Societies of her 
Vermoſo's, ſhe conſidered by her {elf the manner of 
their Religion, and finding it very defetive, was 
troubled, that ſo wiſe and knowing a people ſhould 
have no more knowledg of the Divine Truth ; W here- 
fore ſhe conſulted with her own thoughts, whether it 
was poſſible to convert them all to her own Religion, 
and to that end ſhe reſolved to build Churches, and 
makealſo up a Congregation of Women, whereof ſhe 
intended to be the head her ſelf, and to inſtru them in 
the ſeveral points of her Religion. Thisſhehad no ſooner 
begun, but the Women, which generally had quick 
wits, ſubtile conceptions, clear underſtandings, and 
ſolid judgments, became, in a ſhort time, very devout 
and zealous Siſters; for the Empreſs had an excellent 
oift of Preaching, and inſtrufting them in the Articles 
of Faith; and by that means, ſhe converted them not 
onely ſoon, but gained an extraordinary love of all her 
Subjeas throughout that World. But at laſt, pon- 
dering with her {elf the inconſtant nature of Mankind, . 
and tearing that in time they would grow weary, and 
deſert the divine Truth, following their own fancies, 


and living according to their own defires; ſhe began to 


be 
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be troubled that her labours and pains ſhould prove 
of fo little effe&t, and therefore ſtudied all manner of 
ways to prevent it. Amongſt the reſt, ſhe call'd to 
minda Relation which the Bird-men made her once, of 
a Mountain that did burn m flames of fire; and there- 
vpon did immediately ſend for the wiſeſt and ſubtileſt 
of her W orm-men, commanding them to diſcover the 
cauſe of the Eruption of that ſame fire ; which they 
did ; and having dived to the very bottom of the 
Mountain, informed her Majeſty, That there was a 
certain ſort of Stone, whoſe nature was ſuch, that be- 
ing wetted, it would grow exceſſively hot, and break 
forth into a flaming-fire, until it became dry, and then 
it ceaſed from burning. The Empreſs was glad to 
hear this news, and forthwith defired the Worm-men 
to bring her ſome of that Stone, but be ſure to keep it 
ſecret : She fent alfo for the Bird-men, and asked them 
whether they could not get her a piece of the Sun- 
ſtone ? They anſwered, That it was impoſlible, unleſs 
they did fpoil or leſfen the light of the World : bur, 
ſaid they, if it pleaſe your Majeſty , we can demo- 
liſh one of the numerous Stars of the Sky, which the 
World will never miſs. 

* The Empreſs was very well ſatisfied with this pro- 
poſal and having thusimployed theſe two ſortsof men, 
in the mean while builded two Chappels one a- 
bove another ; the one ſhe lined throughout with Di- 
atnonds, both R oof, Walls and Pillars; but the other 
T ſhe 
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ſhe reſolved to line with the Star-ſtone ; the Fire- 
ſtone ſhe placed upon the Diamond-lining, by rea- 
ſon Fire has no power on Diamonds ; and when ſhe 
would have that Chappel where the Fire-ſtone was, 
appear all in a flame, ſhe had by the means of Artifi- 
cial pipes, water conveighed into it, which by turning 
the Cock, did, as out of a Fountain, ſpring over all 
the room, and as long as the Fire-ſtone was wet, the 


Chappel ſeemed to be all in a flaming-fire, 
The other Chappel, which was lined with the Star- 
ſtone, did onely caſt a ſplendorous andcomfortable 
light; both the Chappels ſtood upon Pillars, juſt in 
the middle of around Cloyſter, which was dark as 
night ; neither was thereany other light within them, 
but what came from the Fire-and Star-ſtone ; and be- 
ing every where open, allowed to all that were within 
the compals of the Cloyſter, a tree proſpe& into them; 
beſides, they were o artificially contrived , that they 
did both move in a Circle about their own Centres, 
without intermiſſon, contrary ways. In the Chappel 
which was lined with the Fire-ſtone , the Empreſs 
preached Sermons of Terror to, the wicked, and told 
them of the puniſhments for their ſins, to wit, That 
after this lite they ſhould be tormented inan everlaſting 
Fire. But in the other Chappel lined with, the Star- 
ſtone, ſhe preached Sermons of Comfort to,thoſe that 
Tepented of their ſins, ' and were troubled at their own 
wickednels: Neither did the heat of the flame in the 
4 | leaſt 
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leaſt hinder her ; for the Fire-ſtone did not caſt 
great a heatbut the Empreſs was able to endure it, by 
reaſon the water which was poured on the Stone, by its 
own felf-motion turned into a flaming-fire, occaſioned 
by the natural motions of the Stone, which made the 
flame weaker then if it had been fed by ſome other kind 
of fuel ; the other Chappel where the Star-Stone was, 
although it did caſt a great light, yet was it without all 
heat, and the Empreſs appear'd like an Angel in it; 
and as that Chappel was an embleme of Hel, fo 
this was an embleme of Heaven. And thus the Em- 
preſs, by Art, and her own Ingenuity, did not onely 
convert the Blazing-World to her own Religion, but 
kept them in a conſtant belief, without inforcertent or 
blood-ſhed; for ſhe knew well, that belief was a thing 
not tobe forced or preſſed upon the people, but to be 
inſtilled into their minds by gentle perſwafions; and 
after this manner ſhe encouraged them alſo in all 
other duties and employments:for Fear,though it makes 
people obey, yet doesitnot laſt fo long, nor is it ſoſure 
4 means to keep themto their duties, as Love. 

Laſt of all, when ſheſaw that both Chutchand State 
was now in a well-ordered ahd ſetled condition , her 
thoughts refleted upon the W orld ſhe came from ; and 
though ſhe had a great deſire to know the condition 
of the ſame, yet could ſhe adviſe no manner of way how 
rogain any knowledg thereof; atlaſt after many ſerious 


conſiderations, ſhe coticeived that it was impoſſible to 
be 
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be done by any other means, then by the help of Im- 


material Spirits; wherefore ſhe made a Convoca- 
tion of the moſt learned, witty and ingenious of all the 
forementioned forts of Men; and defired to know of 
them, whether there wereany Immarterial Spirits in their 
World. Firſt, ſheenquired of the Worm-men, whe- 
ther they had perceived ſome within the Earth ? They 
anſwered her Majeſty, That they never knew of any 
ſuch Creatures; for whatſoever did dwell within the 
Earth, faid they, was imbodied and material. Then 
ſhe asked the Fly-men , whether they had obſerved 
any in the Air? for you having numerous Eyes, ſaid 
ſhe, will be more able to perceive them, than any other 


Creatures. To which they anſvered her Majeſty, 


That although Spirits, being immaterial, could not be 
perceived. by the Worn-men in the Earth, yet they 
perceived that ſuch Creatures did lodg in the Vehicles 
of the Air. Then the Empreſs asked, Whether they 
could ſpeak to them, and whether they did underſtand 
each other ? The Fly-men anſwered, That thoſe Spi- 


rits werealways cloth'd in ſome ſort or other of Mate- 


rial Garments; which Garments were their Bodies, 


made, for the moſt part, of Air; and when occaſion 
ſerved,they could put on any other fort of ſubſtances ; 
but yet they could not put theſe ſubſtances into any 
form or ſhape, as they pleaſed. The Empreſs asked 
the Fly-men, whether it was poſſible that ſhe could be 


acquainted, Re" have ſome conferences with them ? 


They 
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They anſwered, They did verily believe ſhe might. 

_ the Empreſ commanded the Fly-men to 
ask ſome of the Spirits, Whether they would be pleaſed 
rogive her a Viſit? This they did; and after the 
Spirits had preſented themſelves to the Empreſs, (in 
what ſhapes or forms, I cannot exally tell) after ſome 
few Complements that paſſed between them, the Em- 
prelstold the Spirits that ſhe queſtioned not, but they 
did know how ſhe was a ſtranger in that World, and. 
by what miraculous means ſhe wasarrived there ; and 
ſince ſhe had a great defire to know the condition of the 
World ſhe came from, her requeſt to the Sptrirs was, 

To give her ſome LG thereof, eſpecially ſi 
thoſe parts of the World where ſhe was born,bred,and 
educated; as alſo of her particular friendsand acquain- 
tance: all which, theSpirits did according to her de - 
ſire. At laſt, after a great many conferences and parti- 
cular intelligences, which the Spirits gave the Em- 

preſs, to her great ſatisfaQtion and content; ſhe enqui- 
| red after the moſt famous Students, Writers, and Ex- 

perimental Philoſophers in that World, which they 
oave her a full relation of:amongſtthe reſt ſhe enquired, 
W hether there were none that had found out yet the 
Fews Cabbala? Several have endeavoured it, anſwered 
the Spirits, bur thoſe that came neareſt (although them- 
ſelves denied it) were one Dr. Dee, and one Edward 
Kelly, the one repreſenting Moſes, and the other Aa- 
ron; for Kelly was to Dr. Dee, as Aaron to Moſes ; 
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but yet they proved at laſt but meer Cheats; and were 
deſcribed by one of their own Country-men,a famous 
Poet, named Ben. Fohnſon, un a Play call'd, T he Alchy. 
miſt, where he expreſſed - Kelly by Capt. Face, and 
Dee by Dr. Subtle, and their two Wives by Doll Com- 
mon, and the Widow ; by the Spamard in the Play, 
he meant the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and by Sir Epicure 
Mammon, a Poliſh Lord. The Empreſs remembred 


tharſhe had ſeen the Play, and asked the Spirits, whom 


he meant by the name of Ananias? Some Zealous 
Brethren, anſwered they, in Holland, Germany, and 
ſeveral other places. Then ſhe asked them, Who 
was meant by the Druggiſt ? Truly, anſwered the 
Spirits, We have forgot, it being fo long fince it was 
made and ated. W hat, replied the Empreſs, Can 
Spirits forget ? Yes, ſaid the Spirits ; for what is paſt, 
isonely kept in memory, if it be not recorded. I did 
believe, ſaid the Empreſs, That Spirits had no need 
of Memory, or Remembrance, and could not be ſub- 
je& to Forgetfulnels. How can we, anſwered they, 
give an account of things preſent, if we had no Me- 
mory, but eſpecially of things paſt, unrecorded, if we 
had no Remembrance ? Said the Empreſs, By pre- 
ſent Knowledg and Underſtanding. The Spirits an- 
{wered, T hat preſent Knowledg and Underſtanding 
was of actions or thingspreſent,not of paſt. But,faid the 
Empreſs, you know what is to come, without Me- 
mory or Remembrance; and therefore you ma y know 


what 
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what is paſt without memory and remembrance.” They 
anfwered, T hat their foreknowledg was onely a pru- 
dent and ſubtile Obſervation made by comparing of 
things or ationspaſt, with choſe that are preſent; and 
that R emembrance was nothing elſe but a Repetition 
of things or actions paſt. 

Then the Empreſs asked the Spirits, W hether there 
was a threefold Cabbala? They anſwered, Dee and 
Kelly made but a two-fold Cabbala, to wit, of the Old 
and New Teſtament, bur others might not onely make 
two or three, but threeſcore Cabbala's, if they plea- 
ſed. The Empreſs asked, Whether it was a Tradi- 
tional, or meerly a Scriptural, or whether it was a Li- 
teral, Philoſophical, or Moral Cabbala ? Some, an- 
ſwered they, did believe it meerly Traditional, others 
Scriptural, ſome Literal, and ſome Metaphorical: but 
thetruth is, ſaid they, 'twas partly one, and partly the 
other ; as partly a Traditional, partly a Scriptu- 
ral, partly Literal, partly Metaphorical. "The Em- 
preſs asked further, Whether the Cabbala was a work 
onely of Natural Reaſon, or of Divine Inſpiration ? 
Many,faid the Spirits, that write Cabbala's pretend to 
Divine Inſpirations ; but whether it be ſo, or not, it 
does not belong to usto judg ;onely this we mult needs 
confels, that it isa work which requires a good wit,and 
a ſtrong Faith, but not Natural Reaſon ; for though 
Natural Reaſon is moſt per{waſive,yet Faith isthe chief 


that is required in Cabbalifis. Bur, ſaid the Emprels, 
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Is there not Divine Reaſon, as well as there is Natu- 
ral? No, anſwered they : for there is but a Divine 
Faith, and asfor Reaſon it isonely Natural ; but you 
Mortalsare ſo puzledabout this Divine Faith, and Na- 
tural Reaſon, that you do not know well how to di- 
ſtinguiſh them, bur confound them both, which is 
the cauſe you have ſo many divine Philoſophers who 
make a Gallimafry both of Reaſon and Faith. Then 
ſhe asked, Whether pure Natural Philoſophers were 
Cabbaliſts? They anſwered, No ; but onely your 
Myſtical or Divine Philoſophers, ſuch as ſtudy be- 
yond Senſe and Reaſon. She enquired further, Whe- 
ther there was any Cabbala in God, or whether God 
was full of Idea's? They anſwered, There could be 
nothing in God, nor could God be full of any thing, 
either forms or figures, but of himſelf ; for God is the 

PerteRion of all things, and an Unexpreſlible Being, 
beyond the conception of any Creature,cither Natural 
or Supernatural. Then I pray inform me, ſaid the 
Empreſs, W hether the Jews Cabbala or any other, 
conlilt in Numbers? The Spirits anſwered, No : for 
Numbers are odd, and different, and would make a 
diſagreement in the Cabbala. Burt, ſaid ſhe again, Is 
it a fin then not to know or underſtand the Cabbala ? 
God is ſo merciful, anſwered they, and fo juſt, that 
he will never damn the ignorant,and fave onely thoſe 
that pretend to know him and his ſecret Counſels by 
their Cabbala's; but he loves thoſe that adore and 
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worſhip him with fear and reverence, and with a pure 
heart. She asked further, which of theſe two Cab- 
bala's was moſt approved, the Natural, or Theologji- 
cal ? The Theological, anſwered they, is myſtical, 
and belongs onely to Faith ; but the Natural belongs 
to Reaſon. Then ſhe asked them, Whether Divine 
Faith was made out of Reaſon? No anſwered they, 
for Faith proceeds onely from a Divine ſaving Grace, 
which isa peculiar Gift of God. How comes it then, 
replied ſhe, that Men, even thoſe that are of ſeveral 
opinions, have Faith more or leſs ? A Natural Be- 
lief, anſwered they, isnot a Divine Faith. Bur, pro- 
ceeded the Empreſs, How are you ſure that God can- 
not be known ? The ſeveral Opinions you Mortals 
have of God, anſwered they, are ſufficient witnefles 
thereof, Well then, replied the Empreſs, leaving 
this inquiſitive knowledg of God, I pray inform me, 
whether you Spirits give motion to Natural Bodies ? 
No, anſwered they ; but, on the contrary, Natural ' 
material bodies give Spirits motion ; for we Spirits, 
being incorporeal, have no motion but from our 
CorporealVehicles,ſo that we moveby the help of our 
Bodies, and not the Bodies by our help ; for pure 
Spirits are immovable. If this be fo, replied the Em- 
refs, How comes it then that you can move fo {ud- 
denly at a vaſt diſtance? They an{wered, That ſome 
forts of matter were more pure, rare, and conſequently 


more light and agil then others; and this was the rea- 
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ſal of have quick and ſudden motions. Then the Em- 


preſs asked them, Whether they could ſpeak without 
a body, or bodily organs ? No, ſaid they; nor could 
we have any bodily ſenſe, but onely knowledg. She 
asked, W hether they could have Knowledg without 
Body ? Nota Natural, anſwered they,but a Superna- 
tural Knowledg, whichisa far better Knowledg then a 
Natural. Then ſhe asked them, Whether they had a 
General or Univerſal Knowledg ? They anſwered, 
Single or particular created Spirits, have not ; for not 
any Creature, but God Himſelf, can havean abſolute 


and perfe&t knowledg of all things. The Empreſs asked 


them further, Whether Spirits had inward and out- 
ward parts? No, anſwered they ; for parts onely be- 
long to bodies, not to Spirits. Again, ſhe asked them, 
W hether their Vehicles were living Bodies? They are 
Self-moving Bodies, anſwered they , and therefore 
they mult needs be living ; for nothing can move it 
ſelf, without it hath life. - Then, ſaid ſhe, it muſt necel- 
farily follow, that this living, Self-moving Body gives 
motion to the Spirit, and not the Spirit motion tothe 
Body asits Vehicle. You ſay very true, anſwered they, 
and we told you this before. Then the Empreſs asked 
ther, Of what forms of Matter thoſe Vehicles were ? 
They ſaid they were of ſeveral different forms ; ſome 
groſs and denſe, and others more pure, rare, and ſubtil. 


| Tf you be not Material, ſaid the Empreſs, how can 


you be Generators of all Creatures? We are no 
more, 
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more, an{wered they, the Generatorsof material Crea- 
rures,then they are the Generators of us Spirits. Then 
the asked, Whether they did leave their Vehicles? No, 
anſwered they ; for we being incorporeal, cannot leave 
or quit them : but our Vehicles do change into ſeveral 
formsand figures,according as occaſion requires. Then 
the Empreſs delired the Spirits to tell her, Whether 
Man was a little World? They anfwered, That if a 
Fly or Worm was a little World, then Man was fo 
too. She asked again, W hether our Fore-fathers had 
been as wiſe, as Men were at preſent, and had under- 
ſtood ſenſe and reaſon, as well asthey did now? They 
anſwered, That in former Ages they had been as wiſe 
as they are in this preſent, nay, wiſer ; for, {aid they, 
many in this age do think their Fore-fathers have been 
Fools, by which they prove themſelves to be ſuch. 
The Empreſs asked further, Whether there was any 
Plaſtick power in Nature ? T ruly,ſfaid the Spirits,Pla- 
ſtick power is a hard word.& fignities no more then the 
power of the corporeal, figurative motions of Nature. 
After this, the Empreſs deſired the Spirits to inform 
her where the Paradiſe was, W hether it was in the 
midſt of the Worldas a Centre of pleafure ? or, Whe- 
ther it was the whole World; or a peculiar World by it 
ſelfas a W orld of Life,and not of Matter;or whether 
it was mixt,asa world of living animal Creatures? They 
anſwered, That Paradiſe was not in the world ſhe came 


from, but in that world ſhe lived in at preſent ; and 
that 
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that it was the very ſame place where ſhe kept her 
Court, and where her Palace ſtood, in the midſt of 
the Imperial City. The Empreſsasked further, W hether 
in the beginning and Creation of the W orld, all Beaſts 
could ſpeak? They anſwered, That no Beaſts could 
ſpeak, butonely thoſe ſorts of Creatures which were 
Fiſh-men, Bear-men, Worm-men, and the like, 
which could ſpeak in the firſt Age, as well as they do 
now. dhe-asked again, Whether they were none of 
thoſe Spirits that frighted Adam out of the Paradile, 
at leaſt cauſed him not to return thither again? They an- 
{weredthey were not. Then ſhe deſired to be informed, 
whither Adamfled when he was driven out of the Pa- 
radiſe ? Out of this World, faid they, you are now 
Emprels of, into the World you came from. If this 
be ſo, replied the Emprels, then ſurely thoſe Cabbaliſts 
are much out of their ſtory, who believe the Paradiſe 
tro be a world of Lite onely, without Matter ; for this 
world, though it be molt plealant and fruitful, yet it 
is not a world of meer Immaterial life, but a world of 
living, Material Creatures. V Vithout queſtion, they 
are, anſwered the Spirits; for not all Cabbala's are true. 
Then the Empreſs asked , That fince it is mentioned 
in the ſtory of the Creation of the World, that Eve 
was tempted by the Serpent, Whether the Devil was 
within the Serpent, or, Whether the Serpent tempted 
her without the Devil ? They anſwered, Thar the 


| Devil was within the Serpent. But how came it then, 


replied 
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replicd ſhe, that the Serpent was curſed ? They an- 
{wered, becauſe the Devil was in him ; for are not thoſe 

men in danger of damnation which have the Devil 
within them, who per{wades them to believe and a& 
wickedly ? The Empreſs asked further, Whether 
Light and the Heavens were all one? They anſwered, 
That that Region which contains the Lucid natural 
Orbs, was by Mortals named Heaven ; but the Beati- 
fical Heaven, which is the Habitation of the Bleſſed 
Angels and Souls, was fo far beyond it, that it could 
' notbe compared to any Natural Creature. Then the 
Emprels asked them, W hether all Matter was fluid at 
firſt ? They anſwered, That Matter was always asit is; 
and that ſome parts of Matterwererare,ſomedenſe ſome 
fluid, ſome ſolid,e>c. Neither was God bound to make 
all Matter fluid at firſt. She asked further, Whether 
Matter was immovable in it ſelf ? We have an- 

ſwered you before, faid they, That there is no 
motion but in Matter ; and were it not for the motion 
of Matter, we Spirits, could not move,nor give you 
any anſwer to your ſeveral queſtions. After this, the 
Emprels asked the Spirits, Whether the Univerſe was 
made within the ſpace of {ix days,or, Whether by thoſe 
ſix days,were meant ſo many Decreesor Commands of 
God ? They anſwered her, That the -World was 
made by the All-powertul Decree and Command of 
God ; but whether there were ſix Decrees or Com- 
mands, or fewer, or more, no Creature wasable to tell. 
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Then ſhe inquired, Whether there was no myſtery ir in 
Numbers? No other myſtery, anſwered the Spirits, 

but reckoning or counting; for Numbers are onely 
marks of remembrance. But what do you think of the 
Number of Four, ſaid ſhe, which Cabbaliſts make ſuch 
ado withal.and of the Number of Ten, when they lay 
that Ten is all,and that all Numbers are virtually com- 
prehended in Four? We think, anſwered they, that 
Cabbalifts have nothing elſe to do but to trouble their 
heads with ſuch uſeleſs Fancies ; for naturally there 1s 
no ſuch thing as prime or all in Numbers ; nor is there | 
any other myſtery in Numbers, but what Man's fancy 
makes; but what Men call-Prime, or All, we do not 
know, becauſe they do not agreein the number of their 
opinion. Then the Empreſs asked, Whether the 
number of {ix wasaſymbole of Matrimony, as being 
made upof Maleand Femal, for two into three is fix. 
If any number can be a ſymbole of Matrimony, an- 
{wered the Spirits, it is not Six, but Two'; if two may 
be allowed to be a Number : for the a& of Matri- 
mony is made up of two joined in one. She asked a- 
gain, What they ſaid to the number of Seven ? whe- 
ther it wasnotan Emblemeof God, becauſe Cabbalifty 
ſay, Thatit isneither begotten, nor begets any other 
Number? I here can be no Embleme of God, anſwered 
the Spirits; for if we do not know what God is, how 
can we make an Embleme of him? Nor is there any 


Nu umber in God, for God is the perfection Himſelt;but 


numbers 
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Numbers are imperte& ; and as for the begetring of 
numbers, it is done by Multiplication and Addition: 
but SubſtraQtion is as a kind of death to Numbers. If 
there be no myſtery in Numbers; replied the Emprels, 
then it is in vain to refer the Creation of the World to 
certain Numbers, as Cabbaliſts do. The onely my- 
ſtery of Numbers,an{wered they, concerning the Cre- 
ation of the W orld,is,that as Numbers do multip| y,lo 
does the World. T he Empreſs asked, how far Num- 
bers did multiply ? The Spirits anſwered, to Infinite. 
Why, ſaid ſhe, Infinite cannot be reckoned, nor num- 
bred. No more, anſwered they, can the parts of the 
Univerſe ;for God's Creation, being an Infinite aRion, 
as proceeding from an Infinite Power, could not reſt 
upon a finite Number of Creatures, were it never 


ſo great. But leaving the myſtery of Numbers, pro- 
ceeded the Empreſs, Let me now deſire you to in- 
form me, Whether the Sunsand Planets were generated 
by the Heavens, or Achereal Matter ? The Spirits 
anſwered, That the Stars and Planets were of the 
fame matter which the Heavens, the Ether, and all 
other Natural Creatures did conſiſt of ; but whether 
they were generated by the Heavens or ther, they 
could not tell : if they be, {aid they, they are not like 
their Parents ; for the Sun, Stars, and Planets, are 
more ſplendorous then the Ather, as alſo more ſolid 
and conſtant in their motions: But put the cafe, the 
Starsand Planets were generated by the Heavens, and 
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the Z#thereal Matter ; the queſtion then would be, 
Out of what theſeare generated or produced ? It theſe 
be created out of nothing, and not generated out of 
ſomething, then it is probable the Sun, Stars and Pla- 
nets are ſo too ; nay, it is more probable of the Stars 
and Planets, then of the Heavens, or the fluid /Xther, 
by reaſon the Stars and Planets ſeem to be further off 
from Mortality,then the particular parts of the /Ether; 
for no doubt but the parts of the Athereal Matter, 
alter into ſeveral forms, which we do not perceive of 
the Stars and Planets. The Emprels asked further, 
W hether they could give her information of the three 
principles of Man, according to the doctrine of the 
Platoniſts; as firſt of the Intelle&, Spirit, or Divine 
Light. 2. Of the Soul of Man her ſelf: and 3. Of 
the Image of the Soul, that is, her vital operation on 


the body? The Spirits anſwered, That they did not 


underſtand theſe three diſtinftions , but that they 
ſeem d to corporeal ſenſe and reaſon as if they werethree 
ſeveral bodies, or three ſeveral corporeal ations ; 
however, ſaid they, they are intricate concep-- 
tions of irregular Fancies. If you do not under- 
ſtand them , replied the Empreſs, how ſhall hu-. 
man Creatures do then ? Many, both of your mo- 
dern and ancient Philoſophers, anſwered the Spirits, 
endeavour to go beyond Senſe and Reaſon, which 


makes them commit abſurdities ; for no corporeal 
Creature can go beyond Senſe and Reaſon; no not we 


Opirits, 
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Spirits, as long as we are in our corporeal Vehicles. 
Then the Empreſs asked them, Whether there wete 
any Atheiſts in the World ? The Spirits anſwered, 
That there were no more Atheiſts then what Cabba- 
lifts make. She asked them further, Whether Spi- 
rits were of a globous or round Figure ? They an- 
ſwered, That Figure belonged to body, but they 
being immaterial, had no Figure. She asked again, 
Whether Spirits were not like VV ater or Fire ? They 
anſwered, that Water and Fire was material, were it 
the pureſt and moſt refined that ever could be ; nay, 
were it above the Heavens: But we are no more like 
W ater or Fire, ſaid they, then we are like Earth ; but 
our Vehicles are of ſeveral forms, figures and degrees 
of ſubſtances. Then ſhe defired to know, V hether their 
Vehicles were made of Air ? Yes, anſwered the 
Spirits, ſome of our Vehicles are of thin Air. Then 
I ſuppoſe, replied the Empreſs, That thoſe airy Ve- 
hicles, are your corporeal Summer-{uits. She asked 
further, W hether the Spirits had not afcending and de- 
ſcending-motions, as well as other Creatures? They 
anſwered, That properly there was no aſcenſion or 
deſcenſion in Infinite Nature, but onely in relation to 
particular parts ; andas for us Spirits, faid they, We 
can neither aſcend nor defcend without corporeal Ve- 
hictes ; nor can our Vehicles afcend or deſcend, but ac- 


cording to their feveral ſhapes and figures, for there 


can be no motion without body. The Emprels asked 
| L 3 them 
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them further, V hether there was nota World of Spi- 
rits, as well as there is of Material Creatures? No, 
anſwered they ; for the word World implies a quan- 
tity or multitude of corporeal Creatures, but we being 
Immaterial, can make no W orld of Spirits. Then ſhe 
defired to be informed when Spirits were made ? We 
do not know, anſwered they, how and when we were 
made, nor are we much inquiſitive after it ; nay, if 
wedid, it would be no benefit, neither for us, nor for 
you Mortals to know it. The Emprels replied, That 
Cabbalifis and Divine Philoſophers ſaid, Mens ra- 
tional Souls were Immaterial, and ſtood as much in 
need of corporeal Vehicles, as Spirits did. If this be fo, 
anſwered the Spirits, then you are Hermaphrodites of 
Nature ; but your Cabbalifis are miſtaken, for they 
take the pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of Matter, for Imma- 
terial Spirits. Then the Empreſs asked, When the 
Souls of Mortals went out of their Bodies, whether 
they went to Heaven or, Hell; or whether they re- 
mained in airy Vehicles? God's Juſtice and Mercy, 

anſwered they, is perfe&, and not imperfe& ; but if 
you Mortals will have Vehicles for your Souls, anda 

place that is between Heaven and Hell, it muſt be Pur- 

eatory,which isa place of Purification, for which aQti- 

on Fire is more proper then Air ; and ſo the Vehicles of 
thoſeSouls that are in Purgatory,cannot beairy,but fie- 

ry ; andafter this ratethere can be but four places for 

human Soulsto be in, vis. Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, 


and 
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| Rr this World; but 25 for Vehicles they ar are har tan- 
cies, not real wack Then the Empreſs asked them, 
Where Heaven and Hell was ? Your Saviour Chriſt, 
anſwered the Spirits, has informed you, that there is 
Heaven and Hell, but he did not tell you what, nor 
where they are ; wherefore it is too great a preſumption 
for you Mortals to inquire afterit: If you do bur {trive 
toget into Heaven, it is enough, thouch you donot 
know where or what it is; for it is beyond your know- 
ledg and underſtanding, I am fatisfied , replied the 
Empreſs; and asked further, V hether there were any 
Figures or Characters in the Soul ? They anſwered, 
W here there was no Body, there could be no Figure. 
Then-ſheasked them, W hether Spirits could be naked ? 
and whether they were of a dark, or a light colour ? 
As for our Nakednels, it is a very odd queſtion, an- 
ſwered the Spirits ; and we do not know what you 
mean by a Naked Spirit ; for you judg of us as of cor- 
poreal Creatures; and as for Colour, faid they, it is 
according to our Vehicles ; for Colour belongs to 
Body, and as there is no Body that is colourleſs, fo 
there is no Colour that is bodileſs. Then the Em- 
preſs deſired to be informed, Whether all Souls were 
made at the firſt Creation of the World?We know no 
more, an{wered the Spirits, of the origin of humane 
Souls, then we know of our Selves. She asked fur- 
ther, Whether humane bodies were not burthenſome 
to humane Souls ? They anſwered, That Bodies 


made 
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made Souls active, as giving them motion; and if 
action was troubleſome to Souls, then Bodies were ſo 
too. dhe asked again, VV hether Souls did chuſe Bo- 
dies? They anſwered, That Platonicks believed, the 
Souls of Lovers lived in the Bodies of their Beloved ; 
but ſurely, ſaid they, if there be a multitude of Souls 
ina World of Matter, they cannot miſs Bodies ; for as 
ſoon asa Soul is parted from one Body, it enters into 
another ; and Souls having no motion of themſelves, 
muſt of neceſſity be clothed or imbodied with the 
next parts of Matter. It this be fo, replied the Em- 
preſs, then I pray inform me, Whether all matter be 
ſoulified ? The Spirits anſwered, They could not 
exaQty tell that ; but if it was true,that Matter had no 
other motion but what came from a ſpiritual power, 
and that all matter was moving, then no ſoul could quit 
a Body, but ſhe muſt of neceſſity enter into another 
ſoulified Body , and then there would be two im- 
material ſubſtances in one Body. The Emprels 
asked, Whether it was not poſſible that there could be 
two Souls in one Body ? As for Immaterial Souls,an- 
ſwered the Spirits, it is impoſſible ; for there cannot 
be two Immaterials in one Inanimate Body, by reaſon 
they want parts, and place, being bodileſs ; but there 
maybenumerousmaterialSoulsin one compoſedBody 
by reaſon every material part has a material natural 
Soul ; for Nature is but one Infinite ſelf-moving, li- 
ving and ſelf-knowing body,conſfiſting of the three de - 
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orees of inanimate, ſenſitive and rational Matter, lo 
Intermixt together, that no part of Nature, were it an 
Atom, can be without any of theſe three Degrees ; the 
ſenſitive is the Life,the rational the Soul, and the ina- 
nimate part, the Body of Infinite Nature. The Em - 
preſs was very well fatisfied with this anſwer, and 
 asked further, Whether ſouls did not give life to bo- 
dies ? No, anſwered they ; but Spirits and Divine 
Souls havealite of their own, which isnotto be divided, 
being purer then a natural life ; for Spirits are incor- 
poreal, and conſequently indivifible. But when the 
Soul is in its Vehicle, faid the Empreſs, then me- 
thinks ſhe is like the Sun, and the Vehicle like the 
Moon. No, anſwered they; but the. Vehicle is like 
the Sun, and the Soul like the Moon ; for the Soul 
hath motion from the Body, as the Moon has light 
from the Sun. Then the Emprels asked the Spirits, 
Whether it was an evil Spirit that tempted Eve, and 
brought all the miſchiefs upon Mankind: or, Whether 
it was the' Serpent ? They anſwered, T hat Spirits 
could not commit acual evils. The Emprels aid, 
they might do it by perſwaſions. They anſwered, That 
Perſwaſions were ations; But the Emprels not being 
contented with this anſwer, asked, V hether there was 
not a ſupernatural Evil? The Spirits anſwered, That 
there was a Supernatural Good, which was God; but 
they knew of no Supernatural Evil that was equal to 
God. Then ſhe deſired to know, Whether Evil Spi- 
M rits 
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rits were reckoned amongſt the Beaſts of the Field ? 

They anſwer'd, That many Beaſts of the field were 
harmleſs Creatures,and very ſerviceable tor Man's uſe; 
and though ſome were accounted fierce and cruel, yet 
did they exerciſe their cruelty upon other Creatures, 
for the moſt part,ro no other end, but to get themlclves 
food, and to fatisfie their natural appetite ; but cer- 
rainly, ſaid they, you Men are more cruel to one an- 
other, then evil Spiritsare to you ; andas for their ha- 
bitations in defolate places, we having no communion 
with them, can give you no certain account thereof. 
But what do you think, ſaid the Empreſs, of good 
Spirits ? may not they be compared tothe Fowlsof the 
Air? They anſwered, There were many cruel and 
rayenous Fowls as well in the Air, asthere were fierce 
and cruel Beaſts on Earth ; ſo that the good are al- 
ways mixt with the bad. She asked further, Whether 
the fiery Vehicles werea Heaven, or a Hell, or atleaſt 
a Purgatory to the Souls ? They anſwered, That if 
the Souls were immaterial, they could not burn, and 
then fire would do them no harm; and chough Hell 
was believed to be an undecaying and unquenchable 
fire, yet Heaven was no fire, The Emprels replied, 
That Heaven was a Light. Yes, ſaid they, butnot a 
fiety' Light. Then ſhe asked, Whether the differenc 
ſhapes and forts of Vehicles, made the Soulsand other 
Immaterial Spirits, miſerable, or blefled ? The Ve- 
hicles, anſwered they, make them ineither better, nor 
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worle ; for though ſome Vehicles ſometimes may-have 
power over others, yet theſe by turns may get ſome 

ower again over them, according to the ſeveral ad- 
vantagesand diſadvantages of particular Natural parts, 
The Empreſs asked further, Whether Animal life came 
out of the ſpiritual W orld,anddidretura thither again? 
The Spirits anſwered, They could not exactly tell; but 
if it were ſo, then certainly Animal lives muſt leave 
their bodies behind them, otherwiſe the bodies would 
make the ſpiritual Worlda mixt World, that is, part- 
ly material and partly immaterial; but the Truthis,faid 
they, Spirits being immaterial, cannot properly make a 
World; for a World belongs to material, not to im- 
material Creatures. If this be fo, replied the Em- 
prels, then certainly there can be no world of Lives 
and Forms without Matter ? No, anſwered the Spi- 
rits; nor a world of Matter without Lives and Forms; 
for Natural Lives and Forms cannot be immaterial, no 
more then Matter can be immovable. And therefore 
natural lives, forms and matter, are inſeparable. Then 
the Empreſs asked, Whether the firſt Man did feed 
on the beſt ſorts of the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Beaſts on the worſt ? The Spirits anſwered, That 
unleſsthe Beaſts of the field were barred out of manu- 
red fields and gardens, they would pick and chule the 
beſt Fruits as well as Men; and you may plainly ob- 
ſerve it, ſaid they, in Squirrels and Monkies, how they 


are the beſt Chuſers of Nuts and Apples; and how 
M. 2 Birds 
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Birdsdo pick vand feed on the molt delicious fruits, and 
Worms oti the beſt roots, and moſt ſavoury herbs ; by 
which you may ſee, that thoſe Creatures live and feed 
better then/ men do except you will ſay, that arti- 
ficial Cookery is better and more wholſome then the 
natural. Again, the Empreſs asked, Whether the 
firſt Man gave Names to all the "0 ſorts of Fiſhes 
in the Sea,and freſh Waters ? No, anſwered the Spi- 
rits,” for he was an Earthly, and not a Watery Crea- 
raregand therefore could not know the ſeveral forts of 
Fiſhes. Why, replied the Empreſs, he was no more 
an Airy Creature then he wasaW atery one,and yethe 


gave Names to the ſeveral ſortsof Fowls and Birds of 


the Air. Fowls, anſwered they, are partly Airy, and 
partly Earthly Creatures, not onely becauſe they re- 
ſ{emble Beaſts and Men in their fleſh, but becauſe their 
reſt -and dwelling-places are on Earth ; for they 
build their Neſts,lay their Eggs,and hatch their Young, 
not in the Air, but on the Earth. Then ſhe asked, 
Whether the firſt Man did give Names to all the vari- 
ous ſorts of Creatures that live on-the Earth ? Yes, 
an{wered they, to all thoſe that were preſented to him, 
or he had knowledg of, that is, toall the prime forts; 
burnot to every particular : for of Mankind, ſaid they, 
there were but two at firſt;and as they did encreaſe, ſo 
did their Names. But, faid the Empreſs, who gave 
the Names to the ſeveral ſorts of Fiſh ? The poſterity 
of Mankind, anſwered they. Then ſhe enquired, 
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Whether there were no more kinds of Creatures now, 
then at the firſt Creation ? They anſwered, That 
there were ho more nor fewer kinds of Creatures then 
thereare now; but there are, without queſtion, more 
particular ſorts of Creatures now,then there were then. 
She asked again, Whether all thoſe Creatures that 
were in Paradiſe, were alſo in Noah's Ark ? They 
anſwered, That the principal kinds had been there, bur 
not all the particulars. Then ſhe would fain know, 
how it came,that both Spirits and Men did fall from a 
bleſſed into fo miſerable a ſtate and condition as they 
are now in. The Spirits anſwered, By diſobedience. 
The Empreſs acked, Whence this diſobedient fin did 
proceed ? But the Spirits defired the Empreſs not to 
ask them any ſuch queſtions, becauſe they went be- 
yond their knowledg. Then the begg d the Spirits 
ro pardon her preſumption ; for, ſaid ſhe, Ir is the na- 
ture of Mankind to be inquiſitive. Natural defire of 
knowledg, anſwered the Spirits, is not blameable, ſo 
you do not go beyond what your Natural Realoncan 
comprehend. Then Ile ask no more, laid the Em- 
preſs, for fear I ſhould commit ſome error; but one 
thing I cannot but acquaint you withal:. What is tha, 
ſaid the Spirits? T have a great defire , anſwered the 
Empreſs, to make a Cabbala. What kind of Cab- 
bala, asked the Spirits ? The Empreſs anſwered, The 
Jews Cabbala, No ſooner had the Empreſs decla- 
red her Mind , but the Spirits immediately dilap- 
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peared out of her ſight ; which ſtartled the Emprels 
ſo much, that ſhe fell into a Trance, wherein ſhe lay 
for ſome while; at laſt being come to her ſelf again, ſhe 
grew very ſtudious, and conſidering with her ſelf what 
might be the cauſe of this ſtrange dyſaſter, conceived at 
firſt, that perhaps the Spirits were tired with hearing 
and giving an{wers to her Queſtions; but thinking by 
her ſelf, ThatSpirits could not betired,ſhe imagined that 
this was not thetrue caule of their diſappearing, till, at- 
ter divers debates with her own thoughts , ſhe did 
verily believe that the Spirits had committed ſome fault 
in their anſwers, and that for their puniſhment they 
were condemned to the loweſt and darkeſt Vehicles. 
T his belief was fo fixt in her mind,that it put her into a 
very Melancholick humor; and then ſhe ſent both for 
her Fly- and Worm-men, and declared to them the 
cauſe of her ſadneſs. Tis not ſo much, ſaid ſhe, the 
vaniſhing of thoſe Spirits that makes me Melancholick, 
but that I ſhould be the cauſe of their miſerable condi- 
tion, and that thoſe harmleſs Spirits ſhould, for my 
ſake, fink down into.the black and dark abyſs of the 
Earth. The Worm-men comforted the Emprels,telling 
her, That the Earth was not ſo horrid a Dwelling, as 
ſhe did imagine ; for, ſaid they, not onely all Mine- 
rals and Vegetables, bur ſeveral forts of Animals can 
witnels,that the Earth isa warm,fruitful,quiet, ſafe, and 
happy habitation ; and though they want the light of 
the Sun, yet are they not in the dark, but there is light 
even 
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even within the Earth, by which thoſe Crrnmns do 
ſee that dwell therein. This relation ſerted her Ma- 
jeſties mind alittle ; but yer ſhe being defirous to know 
the Truth, where, and in what condition thoſe Spi- 
rits were, commanded both the Fly- and Worm-men 
to uſeall labour and induſtry toifind them out ; where- 
upon. the Worm-men ſtraight deſcended into the 
Earth, and the Fly-men aſcended into the Air. Afﬀeer 
ſome ſhort time, the W orm-menreturned,and told the 
Empreſs, that when they went into the Earth, they 
inquiredof all the Creatures they met withal, Whether 
none of them had perceived ſuch or ſuch Spirits; until 
at laſt coming to the very. Center of the Earth, they 
were truly informed, that thoſe Spirits had ſtayed ſome 
time there, but at laſt were gone to the Antipodes on 
the other fide of the Terreſtrial Globe, diametrically 
oppoſite to theirs. The Fly-men ſeconded the Worm- 
men, aſſuring her Majeſty, that their relation was ve- 
ry true; for, ſaid they, We have rounded the Earth, 
and juſt when we came to the Antipodes, we met thoſe 
Spirits ina very good condition, and acquainted them 
that your Majeſty was very much troubled at their 
ſudden departure, and fear'd they ſhould be buried in 
the darkneſs of the Earth: whereupon the Spirits an- 
ſwered us, That they were ſorry for having occaſi- 
oned ſuch ſadneſs and trouble m your Maxfty ; and . 
defired us to tell your Majeſty.,: that they feared-no 
darkneſs ; for their Vehicles were of ſuch a ſort -of 
ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance as Cats-eyes, Glow-worms tails, and rotten 
Wood,carrying their lightalong with them; and that 
they were ready to do your Majeſty what ſervice they 
could, in making your Cabbala. At which Relation 
the Empreſs was exceedingly glad, and rewarded both 
her Fly- and Worm-men bountifully. 

After ſome time, when the Spirits had refreſhed 
themſelves in their own Vehicles, they ſent one of 
their nimbleſt Spirits, to ask the Empreſs, Whether 
ſhe would have a Scribe, or, whether ſhe would write 
the Cabbala her ſelf? The Empreſs received the 
proffer which they made her, with all civility ; and 
cold them, that ſhe deſired a Spiritual Scribe. The 
Spirits anſwer'd, That they could diQate,but not write, 
except they puton a hand or arm,orelſ{ethe whole body 
of Man. "The Empreſs replied , How can Spirits 
arm themſelves with gantlets. of Fleſh ? As well, an- 
{wered they, as Man can arm himlfelf with a gantlet of 
ſteel. If it be fo, faid the Empreſs, then I will have 
a Scribe. Then the Spirits asked her, Whether ſhe 
would have the Soul of a living oradead Man? Why, 
laid the Emprels, can the Soul quit aliving Body, and 
wander or travel abroad? Yes, anſwered they, for 
according to Plato's Dodrine, there is a Converſation 
of Souls, and the Souls of Lovers live in the Bodies of 
their Beloved. Then I will have, anſwered ſhe, the 
Soul of ſome ancient famous: W riter, either of Ari- 
Stotle, Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, or the like. The 
Spirits 
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Spirits ſaid, That thoſe famous Men were very learned, 
ſubtile, and ingenious Writers ; but they were fo 
wedded to their own opinions, that they would ne- 
ver have the patience to be Scribes. Then, ſaid ſhe, 
Ile have the Soul of one of the moſt famous modern 
Writers, as either of Galileo, Gaſſendus, Des Cartes. 
Helmont, Hobbes, H. More, &c. The Spirits an- 
{y@red, T hat they were fine ingenious Writers, but 
yet ſo ſelf-conceited,that they would ſcorn to be Scribes 
to a Woman. Bur, ſaid they, there's a Lady, the 
Ducheſs of Newcaiile ; which although ſhe is not 
one of the moſt learned, eloquent, witty and ingeni- 
ous, yet ſhe is a plain and rational Writer; for the 
principle of her Writings, is Senſe and Reaſon, and 
ſhe will without queſtion, be ready todoyouall the ſer- 
viceſhe can. ThatLady then, ſaid the Empreſs, will 
I chuſe for my Scribe, neither will the Emperor have 
reaſon to be jealoug, ſhe being one of my own ſex. In 
truth, faid the Spirit, Husbands have reaſon to be jea- 
lousof Platonick, Lovers,for they are very dangerous as 
being not onely very intimate and cloſe, but ſubtil and 
infinuating. You ſay well,replied the Empreſs;where- 
fore I pray ſend meghe Ducheſs of Newca#tle's Soul ; 
which the Spirit did ; and after ſhe came to waiton the 
Empreſs, at her firſt arrival the Empreſs imbraced 
- and faluted her with a Spiritual kiſs; then ſhe asked her 
whether ſhe could write ? Yes, anſwered they Du- 
cheſs's Soul, but not ſo ith that any Reader 
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whatſoever may underſtand ir, unleſs he be taught to 
know my CharaQers; for my Letters are rather like 
Charagers, then well formed Letters. Said the Em- 
prels, you were recommended to me by an honeſt and 
ingenious Spirit. Surely, anſwered the Ducheſs, the 
Spiritisignorant of my hand- -writing. Thetruthis, ſaid 


5 Emprels, he did not mention your hand-writing ; 
bur he informed me, that you writ Senſe and Reah 


and if you can but write ſo, that any of my "REPS" i 


' may learn your hand, they ſhall write it out fair and in- 


telligible. The Ducheſs anſwered, That the queſtioned 
not but it might cafily.be learned in a ſhort time. Bur, 
faid ſhe to the Emprels, What is it that your Maje- 
ſty would have written ? She anſwered , The Fews 
Cabbala. Then your onely way for that is, faid the 
Duchels, to have the Soul of. ſome famous Few ; nay, 
if your Mageſty pleaſe, I ſcruple not, but you may 
as calily have the Soul of Moſes, as of any other. That 
cannot be ,repliedt the Empreſs, for no Mortal knows 
where Moſes is. But, ſaid the Ducheſs, humane 
Souls are immortal ; however,if this be too difficult to 
be obtained; you may have the Soul of one of the chief 
Rabbies or Sages of the Tribe of Levi, who will truly 


inſtruc you inthat myſtery ; when as, otherwiſe; your 


Majeſty will be apt to miſtake, and a thouſand to one, 
will commit groſs errors. No, ſaid the Empreſs, for] 
ſhall be inſtructed by Spirits. Alas! faid the Ducheſs, 
Spurits are as ignorant as Mortals in many. cafes; for | 

no 
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no created Spirits havea general or abſolute knowledg, 
nor can they know the Thoughts of Men , much leſs 
the Myſteries of the great Creator, unleſs he be plea- 
{ed to inſpire into them the gift of Divine Knowleds. 
Then, I pray, ſaid the Empreſs, let me have your 
counſel in this caſe. The Ducheſs anſwered, If your 
Majeſty will be pleaſed to hearken to my advice, [I 


would defire you to let that work alone; for it will be 


of no advantage either to you, or your people, un- 
leſs you. were of the Fews Religion ; nay,if you were, 
the vulgar interpretation of the holyScripture would be 
more inſtructive, andmore eafily believed, then your 
myſtical way of interpreting it ; for had it been better 
and more advantagious for the Salvation of the Fews, 
ſurely Moſes would have favedafter-Ages that labour | 
by his own Explanation, he being not onely a wiſe, 
but a very honeſt,zcalous and religious Man: Where- 
fore the beſt way, ſaid ſhe, is-to believe with the ge- 
nerality the literal ſenſe of the Scripture, and not to 
make interpretations every one according to his "own 
fancy, but to leave that work for the Learned, or thoſe 
that have nothing elle to do; *Neither do I think, ſaid 
ſhe, that God will damn thoſe that are ignorant there- 
in, or ſuffer them to be loſt for want of a Myſtical in- 
rexpretation of the Scripture. Then, ſaid the Em- 
reſs, T'leleave the Scripture, and make a Philolophi- 
cal Cabbala. The Duchels told her, That,Senſe and 


Reaſon would inftru&t her of Nature as much as 


N »- could 
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could be known ; and as for Numbers,they were inhi - 
nite: but to add non-ſenſe to infinite, would breed 
a confuſion, eſpecially in Humane Underſtanding, 
Then, replied the Emprels, Ile make a Moral Cab- 
bala. The onely thing, anſwered the Ducheſs, in 
Morality, is but, To fear God, and to love his Neigh- 
bour, and this needs no further interpretation. But 
then I'le make a Political Cabbala, ſaid the Empreſs. 
The Ducheſs anſwered , That the chief and onely 
round in Government, was but Rewardand Puniſh- 
ment, and required no further Cabbala; But, faid ſhe, 
If your Majeſty were reſolved to make a Cabbala, I 
would adviſe you, rather to make a Poetical or Ro- 
mancical Cabbala, wherein you may uſe Metaphors, 
| Allepgories, Similitudes, &c. and interpret them as 
you pleaſe. With that the Empreſs -thauk'd the 
Ducheſs, and embracing her Soul, told her ſhe would 
take her Counſel : ſhemade her alſo her Favourite, and 
kept her ſometime in that World, and by this means 
the Duchels came to know and give this Relation of all 
that paſſed in that rich, populous, and happy World; 
and after fome time the Empreſs gave her leave to re- 
turn to her Husband and Kindred into her Native 
W orld,but upon condition, that her Soul ſhould viſic 
her now and then; which ſhe did: and truly their meet- 
ing did produce ſuch an intimate friendſhip between 
them, that they became Platonick Lovers, alchough 

they were both Femals. 
| One 
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One time, when the Ducheſs her Soul was with 
the Empreſs, ſhe ſeem'd to be very fad and melan- 
choly ; at which the Empreſs was very much trou- 
bled, and asked her the reaſon of her Melancholick 
humour ? Truly, ſaid the Ducheſs to the Empreſs, 
(for between dear triends there's no concealment, they 
being like ſeveral parts of one united body) my Me- 
{ancholy proceeds from an extream Ambition. The 
Empreſs asked, W hat the height of her ambition was? 
The Duchels anſwered, That neither ſhe her ſelf, nor 
no Creature in the World was able to know either 
the height, depth,or breadth of her Ambition ; but 
ſaid ſhe, my preſent defire is, that I would bea great 
Princeſs. The Emprels replied, So you are ; for you 
arca Princes of the fourth or fifth Degree; for a Duke 
or Duchels is the higheſt title or honour that a ſubjeR 


can arriveto, as being thenext to a King's Title; and 


as for the name of a Princeor Princeſs, it belongs to all 
that are adopted to the Crown; fo that thoſe that can 
add a Crown to their Arms, are Princes, and therefore 
a Duke is a Title above a Prince ; for example, the 
Duke of Savoy, the Dake of F lorence,the Duke of Lor- 


rain, asallo Kings Brothers, are not called by thename 


of Princes, but Dukes, this being the higher Title. 


'Tis true, anſwered the Ducheſs, unleſs it be Kings 
Eldeſt Sons, and they are created Princes. Yes, re- 
plied the Emprels,butno Soveraigndoes make a lubje& 
equal to himſelf, ſuch as Kings eldeſt ſons partly are: 
N 3 And 
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And although ſome Dukes be Soveraigns, yet I never 


heard that a Prince by his Titleis Soveraign, by reaſon 
the Title of a Princeis more a Title of Honour,then of 
Soveraignty ; for, as ſaid before,it belongs to all that 
are adopted to the Crown. Well, ſaid the Duchels, 
ſetting aſide this diſpute;my Ambition is, That I would 
fain be as you are, .that is, an Empreſs of a World, 
and I ſhall never beat quiet until I be one. I love you 
ſo well, replied the Empreſs, that I wiſh with all my 
ſoul,you had the fruition of your ambitious defire,and 
I ſhall not fail to give you my beſt advice how to ac- 
compliſhit ; the beſt informers are the Immaterial Spi- 
rits, and they ſoon tell you, W hether it be poſſibleto 
obtain your wiſh. Bur, ſaid the Ducheſs, I havelittle 
acquaintance with them, for I never knew any before 
the time you ſent for me. 'T hey know you, replied the 


Empreſs; for they told me of you, and were the 


means and inſtrument of your coming hither: Where- 
fore I'le conferr with them,and enquire whether there 
be not another World, whereof you may be Empreſs 
as well as I am of this? No ſooner had the Empreſs 
laid this, but ſome Immaterial Spirits came to, viſit her, 
of whom ſhe inquired, Whether there were but three 
Worlds in all, to wit, the Blaging-World where ſhe 
was in, the World which ſhe came from , and the 
W orld where the Duchels lived? The Spirits anſwered, 
That there were more numerous. V orlds then the Stars 
which appeared*in theſe three: mentioned Worlds. 
Then 
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Then the Empreſs asked, Whether i it was not poſl! ble, 
that her deareſt friend the Ducheſs of Newcaflle, mig bt 
be Empreſs of one of them? Although there be nu- 
merous, nay, infinite Worlds, anſwered the Spirits, 
yet none 1s without Government. But is none of 
theſe Worlds ſo weak, ſaid ſhe, that it may be furpri- 
zed or conquered ? T he Spirits anſwered, That Lu- 
cian's World of Lights, had been for fome time in a 
ſnuff, but of late years one Helmont had got it, who 
fince he was Emperour of it, had ſo ſtrengthened the 
Immortal parts thereof with mortal out-works,as jt was 
for the preſent impregnable: Said the Empreſs It 
there be ſuch an Infinite number of Worlds, I am 
ſure, not onely my friend, the Ducheſs, but any 
other might obtain one. Yes, anſwered the Spirits, 
if thoſe Worlds were uninhabited ; but they are as po- 
pulous as this your Majeſty governs. Why, faid 
the Empreſs, it is not poſſible ro conquer a World, 
No, anſwered the Spirits, but, for the moſt parr, 
Conquerers ſeldom enjoy their conqueſt, for they be- 
ing more feared then loved, 'moſt commonly come to 
an untimely end. It you will bur dire& me, faid the 
Ducheſs to the Spirits, which World is eafieſt to be 
conquered, her Majeſty will afſift me with Means, and 

I will eruſt to Fate and Fortune ; for I had rather die 
in the adventure of noble atchievements, then live in 
obſcure and ſluggiſh ſeeurity ; fince the by one, I may 


live in a olorious Fame; andby the other I am buried 
in 
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in oblivion. The Spirits anſwered, T hat the lives of 
Fame were like other lives; for ſome laſted long, and 
ſome died ſoon. *Tis true, faid the Duchels ; but yet 
the ſhorteſt-liv'd Fame laſts longer then the longeſt 
life of Man. Bur, replied the Spirits, if occaſion 
does not ſerve you, you muſt content your ſelf to live 
without ſuch atchievements that may gain you a 
Fame: But we wonder, proceeded the Spirits, that 
you deſire to be Empreſs of a Terreſtrial World, 
when as you can create your ſelf a Celeſtial Worldif 
you pleaſe. What, ſaid the Empreſs, can any Mor- 
tal be a Creator ? Yes, anſwered the Spirits ; for 
every human Creature can create an Immaterial 
World fully inhabited by Immaterial Creatures, and 
populous of Immaterial ſubje&s, ſuchas we are, and all 
this within the compaſs of the head or {cull; nay, not 
onely ſo, but he may create a World of what faſhion 
and Government he will, and give the Creatures 
thereof ſuch motions, figures, forms, colours, per- 
ceptions, &c. as he pleaſes, and make Whirl-pools, 
Lights, Preflures and ReaQtions, &>c. as he thinks belt; 
nay, he may make a World full of Veins, Muſcles, 
and Nerves,andall theſe to move by one jolt or ſtroke: 
alſo he may alter that World as often as he pleaſes, or 


changeitfroma Natural W orld,toanArtificial;hemay 


 makea World of Ideas, a Worldof Atoms, a World 


of Lights,or whatſoever his Fancy leads him to. And 


fince it is in your power to create ſuch a World, W hat 


need 
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need you to venture life, reputation and tranquility,to 
conquer agrols material World ? For you can enjoy 
nomoreof a material world then a particular Creature 
isable to enjoy, which is but a ſmall part, conſidering 
the compaſs of ſuch a world ; and you may plainly ob- 
ſerve it by your friend the Empreſs here, which al- 
though ſhe polleſſesa whole W orld, yetenjoys ſhe but 
a part thereof ; neither is ſhe ſo much acquainted with 
it, that ſhe knows all the places, Countries, and Do- 
minions ſhe Governs. The truth is, a Soveraiga Mo- 
narch has the general trouble ; but the Subjects enjoy 
all the delights and pleaſures in parts; for it is impoſ- 
fible,that a Kingdom, nay, a Country, ſhould be in- 
joyed by one perſon at once, except he take the pains 
to travel into every part,and endure the inconvenien- 
cies of going from one place to another ? wherefore, 
| ſinceglory, delight and pleaſure lives but in other mens 
opinions,and can neither add tranquility to your mind 
nor givecaſe to your body, Why ſhould you deſire to 
be Empreſs of a Material World, and be troubled 
with the cares that attend Government ? when as 
by creating a World within your ſelf, you may en- 
joy all both in whole and in parts, without controle 
or oppolition;and may make what World you pleaſe, 
and alter it when you pleaſe , and enjoy as much 
pleaſure anddelightas a W orld can afford you? You 
have converted me,ſaid the Duchels to the Spirits,from 
my ambitious deſire ; wherefore, Ie take your advice, 
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reje& and deſpiſe all the Worlds without me, and cre- 
atea World of my own. The Empreſs-laid, It I do 
make ſuch a world, then I ſhall be Miſtreſs of two 
Worlds, one within, and the other without me. T hat 
your Majeſty may, faid the Spirits ; and fo left theſe 
two Ladies to create two Worlds within themlfelves : 
who did alſo part from each other, until ſuch time as 
they had brought their Worlds to perfetion. The 
Ducheſs of Newcaitle was moſt earneſt and induſtrious 
to-make her World, becauſe ſhe had none at pre- 
ſent ; and firſt ſhe reſolved to frame it according to the 
opinion of T hales,but ſhe found her ſelf ſo much trou- 
bled with Dzmons, that they would not ſuffer her to 
take her own will, but-forced her to obey their orders 
and commands;which ſhe being unwilling todo,left off 
from making a world that way, and began to frame one 
according to Pythagoras s Dodtrine; but in the Creati- 
on thereof, ſhe was ſo puzled with numbers, how to 
order and compoſe the ſeveral parts, that ſhe having 
noskill in Arithmetick, was forced alſo to deſiſt from 
the making of that World. Then ſhe intended to cre- 

ate a World according tothe opinion of Plato ; but ſhe 
found moretrouble and difficulty in that, then in the 
two former ; for the-numerous Idea's having no other 

motion but what was derived from her mind, whence 

they did flow and iſſue out, made it a far harder buſineſs 

to her, to impart motion to them, then Puppit-play- 

ers have in giving motion to every ſeveral Puppit; in 
| ſo 
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ſomuch, that her patience was not able to endure the 
trouble which thoſe Ideas cauſed her ; wherefore ſhe 
annihilated alſo that W orld,and was reſolved to make 
one according to the Opinion of Epicurus ; which ſhe 
had no ſooner begun, but the infinite Atoms made ſuch 
a miſt, that it quite blinded the perception of her mind ; 
neither was ſhe able to make a Vacuum as a receptacle 
for thoſe Atoms, or a place which they might retire 
into; ſo that partly for the want of it, and of a good 
order and method, the confuſion of thoſe Atoms pro- 
duced ſuch ſtrange and monſtrous figures, as did more 
affright then delight her, and cauſed ſuch a Chaos in 
her mind, as had almoſt diſlolved it. Ac laſt, having 
with much ado cleanſed and cleared her mind of theſe 
duſty and miſty particles, ſhe endeavoured to create a 
World according to Ariftotle's Opinion ; but re- 
membring that her mind, as moſt of the Learned hold 
it, was Immaterial, and that, according to Ariftotle's 
Principle, out of Nothing, Nothing could be made ; 
ſhe was forced alſo to deſiſt from that work, and then 
ſhe fully reſolved, not to take any more patterns from 
theAncient Philoſophers, but to follow the Opinions of 
the Moderns; and to that end, ſhe endeavoured to 
make a World according to Des Cartes Opinion ; but 
when ſhe had made the Ethereal Globules, and ſet 
them a moving by a ſtrong and lively imagination, 
her mind became ſo dizzie with their extraordinary 


ſwift turning round,thatitalmoſt put herintoa ſwoon; 
wr * for 
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for ber thoughts, by their conſtant tottering, did fo 
ſtagger, as if they badall been drunk : wherefore ſhe 
diflolved that World, and began to make another, 
according to Hobbs's Qpinion.; but when all the parts 
of this Imaginary W orld came to preſs and drive cach 
other, they ſeemed like a company of Wolves that 
worry Sheep, or like ſo many Dogs that hunt after 
Hares; and when ſhe found a re-aCtion equal tothole 
preſſures, her mind was ſo ſqueezed together, that her 
thoughts could neither move forward nor backward, 

which cauſed ſuch an horrible pain in her head, that 
although ſhe had diſſolved that W orld, yet ſhe all 
not, without much difficulty, ſettle her mind, and 
free it from that pain which thoſe preſſuresand reaCtions 
had cauſed in it. 

At laſt, when the Ducheſs faw het no patterns 
would do her any good'in the framing of her W orld; 
ſhe was relolved to make a World of her own 
Invention, and this World was compoſed of ſenſ1- 
tive and rational ſelf-moving Matter ; indeed, it was 
compoſed onely of the Rational, which is the ſubtileſt 
and pureſt degree of Matter ; for as the Senſitive did 
move andad both to the perceptionsand conſiſtency of 
the body; ſo this degree of Matter at the ſame point of 
time (for though the degrees are mixt, yet the ſeveral 
partsmay move ſeveral-ways at one time) did move to 
the Creation of the Imaginary World; which World 


after it was made, appear'd ſo curious and full of vari- 


ety, 
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ety, ſo well order'd and wiſely govern'd, that it can- 
not pollibly be expreſſed by words, nor the delight 
and pleaſure which the Duchels took in making this 
W orld-of-her-own. 

In the mean time the Empreſs was alſo making and 
diſſolving ſeveral Worlds in her own mind,and was fo 
puzled,that ſhe could not ſettle in any of them ; where- 
fore ſhe ſent for the Ducheſs, who being ready to wait 
on the Empreſs,carried her beloved W orld along with 
her, and invited the Empreſs's Soul to obſerve the 
Frame, Order and Government of it. Her Majeſty 
was ſo raviſhed with the perception of it, thather Soul 
deſired to live in the Ducheſs's World: But the 
Ducheſs adviſed her to make ſuch another World in 
her own mind ; for, ſaid ſhe, your Majeſty's mind is 
full of rational corporeal motions ; and.the rational 
motions of my mind ſhall affift you by the help of 
ſenſitive expreſſions, with the beſt Inſtructions they 
are able to give you. 

The Empreſs being thus perſwaded by the 
Ducheſs to make an imaginary W orldof her own,fol- 
lowed her advice ; and after ſhe had quite finiſhed it, 
and framed all kinds of Creatures proper and uſeful for 
it, ſtrengthened it with good Laws, and beautified it 
with Arts and Sciences; having nothing elſe to do,un- 
leſs ſhe did diffolve her Imaginary World, or made 
ſomealterationsin the Blaging-World ſhelived in;which 


yet ſhe could hardly do, by reaſon it was ſo well oger- 
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' ed thatit could not be mended ; for it was governed 
without ſecret and deceiving Policy ; neither was there 
any ambitious, fa&tions, malicious detraQtions, civil 
difſentions, or home-bred quarrels, diviſions in Reli- 
gion, Foreign Wars, ©&c. but all the people lived in a 
peaceful Society, united T ranquillity, and Religious 
Conformity. She was deſirous to fee the World the 
Ducheſs came from, and obſerve therein the ſeveral So- 
vereign Governments, Laws and Cuſtoms of ſeveral 
Nations. The Duchels uſed all the means ſhe could, 
to. divert her from that Journey, telling her, that the 
World ſhecame from, was very much diſturbed with 

| Fadtions, Diviſions and Wars; but the Empreſs would 
not be perſwaded from her deſign ; and left the Em- 
peror, or any of his ſubjeQs ſhould know of her travel, 
and obſtruct her defign, ſhe ſent for ſome of the Spirits 
ſhe had formerly converſed withal, and inquired whe- 
ther none of them could ſupply the place of ker foul in 
ber body at ſuch a time, when ſhe was gone to travel 
into another World ? They anſwered, Yes, they 
could ; for not onely one, faid they, but many Spi- 
ritsmay enter into your body, if you pleaſe. The 
Emprels replied, ſhe deſired but one Spirit to be Viice- 
Roy of her body in the abſence of her Soul,but it muſt 
be an honeſt and ingenious Spirit ; and if it was poſli- 
ble, a female Spirit. The Spirits told her, that there 
was no difference of Sexes amongſt them ;- but, ſaid 
they we will chuſe an honeſt and ingenious Spirit, 


and 
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and ſuch a one as ſhall fo reſemble your ſoul, that nei- 
ther the Emperor, nor any of his SubjeQs, although 
the moſt Divine, ſhall know whether it be your own 
foul, or not : which the Empreſs was very glad at; 
and after the Spirits were gone, asked the Ducheſs, 
how her body was ſupplied in the abſence of her ſoul ? 
who anſwered Her Majeſty, That her body, in the ab- 
ſence of her ſoul, was governed by her ſenſitive and 
rational corporeal motions. Thus thoſe two Female 
Souls travelled together as lightly as two thoughts into 
the Ducheſs her native World ; and, which isremark- 
able, in a moment viewedall the parts of it, and all the 
ations of all the Creatures therein, eſpecially did the 
Empreſs's Soul take much notice of the ſeveral ations 
of humane Creatures in all the ſeveral Nations and 
parts of that World, and wonder'd that for all there 
were ſo many ſeveral Nations, Governments, Laws, 
Religions, Opinions, &*c. they ſhould all yet fo ge- 
nerally agree in being Ambitious, Proud, Self-con- 
ceited, Vain, Prodigal, Deceittul, Envious, Mali- 
cious, Unjuſt, Revengetul, Irreligiovs, FaQious, &*c. 
She did alſo admire , that not any particular State, 
Kingdom or Common-wealth, was contented with 
their own ſhares, but endeavoured to encroachupon 
their Neighbours, and that their greateſt glory wasin 
Plunder and Slaughter,and yet their vittory's leſs then 
their expences, and their loſſes more than their gains; 
but their being overcome, in a manner their utter ruine. 


But 
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But that ſhe wonder'd moſt at, was, that.they ſhould 
prize or value dirt more then mens lives, and vanity 
more then tranquility;for the Emperor of a world, ſaid 
ſhe, injoys but a part, not the whole z ſo that his plea- 
ſure conſiſts in the Opinions of others. It is ſtrange 
to me, anſwered the Ducheſs, that you ſhould {ay 
thus, being your ſelf,an Empreſsof a World; and not 


onely ofa world, but of a peaceable,quiet,and obedient 


world.” Tis true,replied the Empreſs: but althoughit is 


a peaceable and obedient world, yet the Government 
thereof is rather a trouble, then a pleaſure ; for order 
cannot be without induſtry,contrivance, and direction: 


beſides, the Magnificent ſtate, that great Princes keep 


or ought to keep, is troubleſome. Then by your Ma- 
jeſtie's diſcourſe, faid the Ducheſs, I perceive that the 
oreateſt happineſs in all Worlds conſiſt in Modera- 
tion: No doubt of it, replied the Empreſs; and af- 
ter theſe two ſouls had viſited all the ſeveral places,Con- 
oregations and Aſſemblies both in Religion and State, 
the ſeveral Courts of Judicature, and the like, in ſeveral 
Nations, the Empreſs {aid , That of all the Mo- 
narchs of the ſeveral parts of that World, ſhe had ob- 
ſerved the Grand-Seignzior was the greateſt ; for his 
word was a Law, and his power abſolute. But the 
Duchels pray'd the Empreſs to pardon her that ſhe was 
of another mind ; for, ſaid ſhe, he cannot alter Ma- 
bomets Laws and Religion ; ſo that the Law and 
Church do govern the Emperor, and not the. Empe- 
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ror them. But, replied the Empreſs, he has power 
1nſome particulars; as for example, To place and di{ 
place SubjeQs in their particular Governments of 
Church and State; and having that, he has the Com- 
mand both over Church and State, and none dares 
oppote him. Tis true , faid the Ducheſs ; bur if it 
pleaſes your Majeſty, we will go into that part of the 
World whence I came to wait on your Majeſty, and 
there you ſhall fee as powerful a Monarch as the 
Grand Signior ; for though his Dominions are not of 
ſo large extent, yetthey are much ſtronger , his Laws 
are cafjeand fate, and he governs 1o juſtly and wilcly, 
that his SubjeQts are the happieſt people of all the Na- 
tions or parts of that World. This Monarch, ſaid the 
Empreſs, I have a great mind to fee. Then they both 
went, and in a ſhort time arrived into his Dominions; 
but coming into the Metropolitan City, the Empreſs's 
Soul obſerved many Gallants go into an Houle; and 
enquiring of the Duchels's Soul, what Houle that was? 
She told her, It was one of the "Theatres where Come- 
dies and T ragedies were aQted. The Emprels asked, 
Whether they were real? No, ſaid the Duchels, 
they are feigned. Then the Emprels deſired to en- 
ter into the Theatre; and when ſhe had ſeen the Play 
that was asked, the Duchels asked her how ſhe liked 
that Recreation? I like ut very well , faid the Em- 
preſs ; but I obſerve that the AQors make a better 


ſhow than the SpeRators; and the Scenes a better than 
P the 
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the Actors, and the Muſick and Dancing is more plea- 
fant and acceptable than the Play it felf ; for I ſee, the 
Scenes ſtand for Wit, the Dancing for Humour , and 
the Muſick is the Chorus. I am forry , replied the 
Ducheſs, to hear your Majeſty ſay fo; for if the Wits 
of this part of the World ſhould hear you, they would 
condemn you. What, ſaid the Empreſs, would 
they condemn me for preferring a natural Face before 
a Sign-poſt; or a natural Humour before an artificial 
Dance; or Muſick before a true and profitable Rela- 
tion? As for Relation, replied the Duchels , our Po- 
ets defie and condemn it into a Chimney-corner, fitter 
for old Womens Tales, than Theatres. Why, ſaid 
the Empreſs, do not your Poets Ations comply with 
their Judgments? For their Plays are compoſed of old 
Stories, either of Greek or Roman, or ſome new-found 
World. The Ducheſsanſwered Her Majeſty, That it 
was true, thatall or moſt of their Plays were taken out 
of old Stories; but yet they had new Ations, which 
being joined toold Stories , together with the addition 
of new Prologues, Scenes, Muſick and Dancing, made 
new Plays. 
* After this, both the Souls went to the Court, where 
all the Royal Family was together , attended by the 
chief of the Nobles of their Dominions, which made 
a very magnificent Show ; and when the Soul of the 
Empreſs viewed the King and Queen, ſhe feemed to 
bein a maze;which the Ducheſs's Soul perceiving,asked 
- the 
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the Empreſs how (he liked the King, the ( (Queen, and 
all the Royal Race? She anſw wed that in all the 
Monarchs ſhe had ſeen in that World, ſhe had nor 
found ſo much Majeſty and Afﬀability mix (6 exactly 
together,that none did overſhadow or ecliple the other: 
andas for the Queen, ſhe ſaid, that Vertue fate Tri. 
umphant in her face, and Piety was dwelling in her 
heart ; andthat all the Royal F amily {cem'd to be en- 
dued with a Divine ſplendor : but when ſhe had heard 
the King diſcourle,ſhe believ'd that Mercrry and Apollo 
| had been his Celeſtial Inſtructors; and, my dear Lord 
and Husband, addedthe Duchels, has been his Earthly 
Governor. But after ſome ſhort ſtay in the Court, 
the Duchels s ſoul grew very Melancholy ; the Em- 
prels asking the caule of her ſadneſs? She told her, That 
ſhe had an extreme delire to converſe with the ſoul of 
her Noble Lord and dear Husband, and that ſhe was 
impatient of a longer ſtay. The Empreſs deſired 
the Ducheſs to have but patience ſo long, until the 
King, the Queen, and the Royal Family wereretired, 
and then ſhe would bear her Company to her Lord 
and Husband's Soul, who at that time lived in the 
Country ſome 112 milesoft ; which ſhe did: and thus 
thele two ſouls went towards thoſe parts of the King- 
dom where the Duke of Newcasile was. 
But one thing I forgot all this while, whichis, That 
although thoughts are the natural language of Souls; 
yet by realon Souls cannot travel without Vehicles, 
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they uſe ſuch language as the nature and propriety of F 
their Vehicles require , and the Vehicles of thoſe two 
ſouls being madeof the pureſt and fineſt ſort of air,and 
of a human ſhape: This purity and finenels was the 
cauſe that they could neither be ſeen nor heard by any 
human Creature ; when as , had they been of ſome 
oroſſer ſort of Air, the ſound of that Airs language 
would have been as perceptible as the blowing of Ze. 
phyrus. 

Andnow to return to my former Story ; when the 
Empreſs's and Duchels's Soul were travelling into 
Nottinghamſhire, (tor that was the place where the 
Dake did reſide) paſſing through the Forreſt of Shere- 
wood, the Emprels's Soul was very much delighted 
with it, as being a dry , plain and woody place, very 
pleaſant to travelin, both in Winter and Summer; for 
it isneither much dirty nor duſty at no time: At laſt 
they arrived at Welbeck , a Houſe where the Duke 
dwell'd, ſurrounded all with W ood, fo cloſe and full, 
that the Emprels took great pleaſure and delight there- 
in, and told the Duchels ſhe never had obſerved more 
W ood in {olittle compals in any part of the Kingdom 
ſhe had paſſed through. The truth is, ſaid ſhe, there 
ſeems to be more W ood on the Seas (ſhemeaning the 
Ships_) than on the Land. The Ducheſs told her, The 
reaſon was, thatthere had beena long Civil Warr in 
that Kingdom, in which moſt of the beſt Timber-trees 


and Principal Palaces were ruined anddeſtroyed; and 
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my dear Lord and Husband, ſaid ſhe, has loſt by it 
halt his Woods , beſides many Houſes, Land . and 
movable Goods; fo that all the loſs out of his particu. 
lar Eſtate, did amount to above Half a Million of 
Pounds. I wiſh, faid the Empreſs, he had ſome of 
the Goldthar is in the Blazing-world, to repair his loſ- 
ſes. The Ducheſs moſt humbly thank'd her imperial 
Majeſty for her kind wiſhes; bur, ſaid ſhe, Wiſhes will 
not repair his ruins: however,God has given my Noble 
Lord and Husband great Patience, by which he bears 
all his loſſes and misfortunes. At laſt they enter'd- into 
the Duke's Houle, an Habitation not fo magnificentas 
uſeful ; and when the Empreſs ſaw it , Has the Duke, 
faid ſhe, no other Houle but this ? Yes, anſwered the 
Ducheſs, ſome fivemiles from this place he has a very 
fine Caſtle called Poleſover. That place then, faid 
the Empreſs, I defire to fee. Alas, replied the 
Duchels, it is but a naked Houle, and uncloath'd of all 
Furniture. However, ſaid the Empreſs, I may ſee 
the manner of its ſtructure and building. That you may, 
replied the Duchels; and asthey were thus diſcourſing, 
the Duke came out of the Houſe into the Court, to (ce 
his Horſes of Manage ; whom when the Duchels's Soul 
perceived, ſhe was lo overjoyed, that her Aereal Ve- 
hicle became ſo ſplendorous, as if it had been enlightned 
by the Sun;by which we may perceive, that the paſſions 
of Souls or Spirits can alter their bodily Vehicles. 


Then theſerwo Ladies Spirits went cloſe to him, but he 
P 3 could 
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could not perceive them ; and after the Emprels had 


obſerved that Art of Mannage, ſhe was much pleaſed 
with it, and commended it asa noble paſtime, and an 
exerciſe fit and proper for noble and heroick Perſons. 
But when the Duke was gone into the houle again, 
thoſe two Souls followed him ; where the Emprels 
obſerving, that he went to the exerciſe of theSword, 
and was ſuch. an excellent and unparallel'd Maſter 
thereof, ſhe was as much pleaſed with that exerciſe, as 
ſhe was with the former: But the Duchels's ſoul being 
troubled, that her dear Lord and Husband uſed ſuch 
a violent exerciſe before meat, for tear of overheating 
himſelf, without any conſideration of the Emprels's 
Soul, left her Afreal Vehicle, and entred into 
her Lord. The Empreſs s Soul perceiving this, did 
the like : And then the Duke had three Souls in one 
Body; and had there been but ſome ſuch Souls more, 
the Duke would have been. like the Grand-Signior in 
his Seragho, onely it would have been a Platonick 
Seraglio. Butthe Duke's Soul being wiſe, honeſt, witty, 
complailantand noble, afforded ſuch delight and plea- 
ſure to the Emprels's Soul by his converſation, that 
theſe twoſouls becameenamoured of each other;which 
the Duchels's ſoul perceiving, grew jealous at firſt, but 
then conſidering that no Adultery could be committed 
amongſt Platonick Lovers, and that Platoniſm was 
Divine, as being derived from Divine Plato, caſt forth 
of her mind that Idea of Jealouſie. Then the Con- 
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verſation of theſe three fouls was fo pleaſant,thatit can- 
not be expreſſed ; for the Duke's Soul entertained the 
Empreſss Soul with Scenes, Songs, Muſick, witty Di- 
{courſes, plealant Recreations, and all kinds of harm- 
leſs ſports, ſothat the time paſſed away faſter than they 
expected. At laſt a Spirit came andtold the Empreſs, 
That although neither the Emperor nor any of his 
SubjeRs knew that her Soul was abſent ; yet the Em- 
peror's Soul was ſo fad and melancholy for want of His 
own beloved Soul, that all the Imperial Court took no- 
tice of it. Wherefore he adviſed the Emprels's Soul 
to return into the Blazing-world, into her own Body 
ſhe left there; which both the Duke's and Ducheſs's 
Soul was very ſorry for, and wiſhed that, if it had been 
poſſible, the Emprelss Soul might have ſtayed a longer 
time with them; but ſeeing it could not be otherwile, 
they pacified themſelves. But before the Emprels re- 
turned into the Blazing-world, the Duchels defired a 
Favour of her, to wit, That ſhe would be pleaſed to 
make an Agreement between her Noble Lord, and 
Fortune. Why , faid the Empreſs, are they Ene- 
mies? Yes, anſwered the Ducheſs, and they have 
been ſo ever ſince I have been his Wife: nay, I have 
heard my Lord ſay , That ſhe hath croſſed him in all 
things, ever ſince he could remember. I am ſorry for 
that, replied the Empreſs ; but I cannot diſcourſe with 
Fortune, without the helpof an Immatertal Spirit, and 


that cannot be done in this V Vorld; for | have no 
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Fly nor Bird-men here, to ſend into the. Region of the 
Air where, for the miſt part, their Habitations are. 
The Ducheſs ſaid, ſhe would entreat her Lord to ſend 
an Attorney ot Lawyer to plead his Cauſe. For- 
tune will bribe them, replied the Empreſs, and fo the 
Duke may chance to be caſt: Wherefore the beſt way 
will be, for the Duketo chule a Friend on his ſide, and 
letFortunechule another,and try whether by this means 
it be poſſible to compole the Difference. The Duchels 
ſaid , They will never come to an agreement, unleſs 
there be a Judg or Umpire to decide the Caſe. A 
Judg, replied the Emprels, Is ealte to be had; but to 
get an Impartial Judg, is a thing fo dificulr, that I 
doubt we ſhall hardly find one; for there is none to 
be had, neither-in Nature, nor in Hell, but onely 
from Heaven ; and how to getſucha Divine and Cele- 
{tial Judg, I cannottel]: Nevertheleſs, if you will go 
along with me into the Blazing-world, I'le try what 
may be done. 'Tis my duty, ſaid the Ducheſs, to 
wait on your Majeſty , and I ſhall moſt willingly do 
it, for I have no other intereſt toconfider. Then the 
Duchels ſpake to the Duke concerning the difference 
between him and Fortune, and how it was her deſire 
that they might be friends. The Dukeanſwered, That 
for his part he had always with great induſtry ſought 
her friendſhip, but as yet he could never obtain it, 
for ſhe had always been his Enemy. However , ſaid 
he, Ile try and ſend my two Friends , Prudence and 


Honeſty, 
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went with the Ducheſs and the Empreſs into the Bla- 
ging-W orld ; (for it is to be obſerved, that they are 
ſomewhar like Spirits, becauſe they are Immaterial al- 
though their ations are corporeal: ) and after their ar- 
rival there, when the Empreſs had refreſhed her ſelf 
and rejoiced with the Emperor, (he ſetit her Fly-men 
for ſome of the Spirits, and defired their aſſiſtance, to 
compoſe the difference between Fortune, and the Duke 
of Newcaiile. But they told hex Majeſty, That For- 
tne was ſo inconſtant, that although ſhe would per- 
haps promiſe to hear their Cauſe pleaded , yet it 
was athouſand to one, whether ſhe would ever havethe 
patience to do it: Nevertheleſs, upon Her Majeſtie's 
requeſt, they tried their utmoſt, and at laſt prevailed 
with Fortuneſofar, that ſhe choſe Folly and Raſbneſs, 
for her Friends, but they could not agree in chuſing a 
Judg ; until at laſt, with much ado, they concluded, 
that Truth ſhould hear, and decide the cauſe. Thus 
all being prepared, and the time appointed, both the 
Emprels and Duchels's Soul went to hear them plead ; 
and when all the Immaterial Company was met, For. 
tuneſtanding upon a Golden-Globe, madethis follow- 
- ing Speech: 

Noble Friends, We are met here to bear a Cauſe plead- 
ed concerning the difference between the Duke of Newca- 
ſtle, and my ſelf ; and though I am willing upon the perſwa- 
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Spirits, to yield t9 it, yet it bad been fit, the Duke's Soul 
ſhould be preſent alſo, to ſpeak, for her ſelf ; but ſince 
ſhe is not berg, I ſhall declare my ſelf to his Wife, and his 
Friends, as alſo to my Friends, eſpectally the Empreſs, to 
whom I ſball chiefly direft my Speech. Firf}, I deſre your 
Imperial Myjeily may know, that this Duke who complains 
or exclaims ſo much agarnit me, hath been always my ene - 
wy; for he has preferred Honeſty and Prudence before 
me, and ſlighted all my favours ; nay, not onely thus, but 
be did fight againſt me, and preferred bis Innocence before 
my Power, Hg Friends Honeſty and Prudence, ſaid be 
moſt. ſcornfully, are more to be regarded, than Inconiiant 
Fortune, pho is onely a friend to Fools and Knaves ; for 
which negle and ſcorn, whether I have not juft reaſon to 
. be bis onemy, your Majgity may judg your ſelf. 

After Fortune had thus ended her Speech, the 
Duchels's Soul roſe from her ſear, and {paketo the Im- 
material Aſſembly in this manner ; 

Noble Friends, I think it fit, by your leaaue, to an- 
fer Lady Fortune in the bebalf of my Noble Lord and 
Hnchand, fnce ha is not here bimſelf ; and fence you bave 
beard her complaint caueerning the choice oy Lord made 
of bis Friends, and the nopleft aud diſreſpet? he ſeemed 18 
caft upon ber ; give me leave to anſwer that firft concerning 
the Choice of bis Friends, He bas. proved himſelf 4 wiſe 
04h init ; and as for the diſreſpet? aud rudeneſs her La- 
difſhip accuſer bins of, I axe ſay be is ſo much a Geutlemav, 

(T emcogfcent be ads never fright, feorn ar difreſpell 
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| any of the Female Sex in all his life time ; but was ſuch a 


ſervant and Champion for them , that be ventured Life 
and Eftate in their ſervice ; but being of an honeſt, as well 
as an honourable Nature, be could not truſt Fortune with 
that which be preferred above his life, which was his Re- 
putation, byreaſon Fortune did not ſide withthoſe that were 
 boneſt and honourable, but renounced them ; and ſonce be 
could not be of both ſides, be choſe to be of that which was 
agreeable both to his Conſcience , Nature and Education ; 
for which choice Fortune did not onely declare her ſelf his 
open Enemy, but fought with him in ſeveral Battels ; nay, 
many times, hand to band; at laſt, ſhe being a Powerful 
Princeſs, and as ſome believe, a Deity, overcame him, 
and cait him into a Baniſhment, where ſhe kept bim in 
great miſery, ruined bis Eſtate, and took away from him 


moſt of bis Friends ; nay, even when ſhe favoured many 


that were againſt ber, ſhe ſtill frowned on him ; all which 
be endured with the greateſt patience, and with that 
reſpef to Lady Fortune, that be did never in the leait 
endeavour to diſoblige any of ber Favourites, but was one - 
ly forry that he, an honeſt man, could find no favour in 
ber Court ; and ſince be did never injure any of thoſe ſhe 
favoured, be neither was an enemy to ber Ladiſhip but gave 
ber always that reſpeft and worſhip which belonged to her 
power and dignity, and is flill ready at any time honeſtly 
and prudently to ſerve ber ; be onely begs, her Ladiſhip 
would be bis friend for the future, as ſbe bath been bis enemy 


en times paſt, | 
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As ſoon as the Ducheſs's Speech was ended, Folly and 
Raſhneſs ſtarted up, and both ſpake fo thick and faſt at 
once, that not onely the Aſſembly , but themſelves 
were not able to underſtand each other : At which, 
Fortune was ſomewhat out of countenance ; and com- 
manded them either to ſpeak ſingly, or be filent: But 
Prudence told her Ladiſhip, ſhe ſhould command them 
to ſpeak wilcly, as well as {ingly ; otherwile,faid ſhe it 
were beſt for them not to ſpeak at all : Which Fortune 
reſented very ill, and told Prudence, ſhe was too bold ; 
and then commanded Folly to declare what ſhe would 
have made known : but her Speech was fo fooliſh, 
mixt with ſuch Non-ſenſe, that none knew what to 
make of it ; beſides, it was fo tedious, that Fortune 
bid her to be ſilent ; and commanded Raſhneſs to ay 
for her, who began after this manner : 

Great Fortune; T he Ducheſs of Newcaſtle bas pro. 
ved her ſelf, according to report, a very Proud and Am- 
bitions Lady, m preſuming to auſwer you her own ſelf," tn 
this noble Aſſembly without your Command, in a Speech 


wherein ſhe did not onely contradif you, but preferred Ho- 


neſty and Prudence before you ; ſaying, T hat her Lord 
was ready to ſerve you honeſtly and prudently ; which pre- 
ſumption is beyond all pardon ; and if you allow Honeſty 
and Prudence to be above you, none will admire, worſhip 
or r ſerve you ; but youll be forced to ſerve your ſelf, and 
will be deſpiſed, neglefed and ſcorne#$by all ; and fro om 
a Deity, become a miſerable, dirty, beveiny mortal in a 


Church- 
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to prevent ſuch di 9A fling as many misfortunes and 
neglefs on the Duke and Ducheſs of Newcaltle, and 
their two friends, as your power is able to do; otherwiſe 
Prudence and Honeſty will be the chief and onely Moral 
Deities of Mortals. 

Raſhneſs having thus ended her Speech , Prudence 
role and declared her ſelf in this manner : 

Beautiful 'T ruth, Great Fortune, and you thereſt 
of my noble Friends; I am come a great and long jour- 
ney in the behalf of my dear Friend the Duke of New - 
caſtle; not to make more wounds, but, if it be poſſible, to 
beal thoſe that are made _— Neither do I preſume to 
be a Deity ; but my onely requeſt is, that you wouldbe plea- 
ſed to accept of my Offering, 1 being an humble and devout 
ſupplicant ; and ſmce no offering is more acceptable to the 
Gods, then the offering of Peace ; in order to that, I deſire 
to make an agreement between Fortune, and the Duke of 
Newcaſtle. 

Thus ſhe ſpake, and as ſhe was going on, up ſtar- 
ted Honeſty (for ſhe has not always ſo much diſcretion 
as ſhe ought to have) and interrupted Prudence. 

I came not here, ſaid ſhe, to hear Fortune flattered, but 
to bear the Cauſe decided between Fortune and the Duke ; 
neither came I hither to ſpeak Rhetorically and Eloquently, 
but to propound the caſe plainly and truly ; and Te have 

you know, that the Duke, whoſe Cauſe we argue , was 
adi is my F oiter-ſon; For I Honeſty bred him from bis 
© 3 Cbild- 
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Childhood, and made a perpetual friendſhip betwixt him 

and Gratitude, Charity and Generoſity ; and put him to 
School to Prudence, who taught him Wiſdom, and infor- 
med him in the Rules of Temperance, Patience, Juſtice, 
and the like ; then T put him into the Univerſity of Honour, 
where be learned all Honourable Qualities, Arts, and 
Sciences ; afterward I ſent him to travel through the World 
of Afions, and made Obſervation bis Governor ; and in 
thoſe his travels, þe contratted a friendſhip with Experience; 
all which, made him fit for Heavens Bleſſings, and For- 
tunes Favours : But ſhe bating all thoſe that have merit 
and deſert, became his inveterate Enemy, doing him all 
the miſchief ſhe could, until the God of Fuſtice oppoſed For- 
tune's Malice, and pull d him out of thoſe ruines ſhe hadcast 
upon bim: For this God's Favourites were the Dukes 
Champions; wherefore to be an Enemy to him, were to be 
an Enemy to the God of Fuflice : In ſhort, the true cauſe 
of Fortunes Mahce to this Duke, is, that he would never 
flatter ber ; for I Honeſty, did command bim not to do it,or 
elſe he would be forced to follow all ber inconſtant ways, and 
obey all her unjuſt commands, which would cauſe a great 
reproach to him : but, on the other fide, Prudence ad- 
wiſed bimnot to deſpiſe Fortune's favours, for that would be 
an obſirustion and hinderance to his worth and merit ; and 
He to obey both our advice and counſels, did neither flatter 
nor deſpiſe Her; but was always humble and reſpectful to ber 


ſo far as Honour, Honeſty and Conſcience would permit : 


allwhich T refer to Truth's Judement and expett ber final 


Sentence, Fortune 
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it very rude, and would not hearken to Trath's Judg- 
ment, but went away in a Paſſion : At which, both the 
Empreſs and Ducheſs were extreamly troubled, that 
their endeavours ſhould have no better effe&t ; but Ho- 
nefly chid the Duchels, and faid, ſhe was to be pu- 
niſhed for defiring ſo much Fortune's favours; for it 
appears, ſaid ſhe, that you miſtruſt thegods bleſſings : 
At which the Ducheſs wept, anſwering Honeſty, That 
ſhe did neither miſtruſt thegods bleſſings, nor relye 
upon Fortune's favours;but defired onely thather Lord 
might have no potent Enemies. The Empreſs being 
muchtroubled to ſee her weep, told Honeſty in anger, 
ſhe wanted the diſcretion of Prudence.; for though 
you are commended, faid ſhe, yet you are apt to 
commit many indiſcreet actions, unleſs Prudence be 
your guide. At which reproof Prudence ſmiled, and 
Honeily was ſomewhat out of countenance; but they 
ſoon became very good friends: and after the Ducheſs's 
Soul had ſtayed ſome time with the Emprels in the 
Blaging-World, ſhe begg'd leave of her to return to 
her Lord and Husband ; which the Emprels granted 
her, upon condition ſhe ſhould come and viſit her as 
often as conveniently ſhe could , promiſing that ſhe 
would do theſame to the Duchels. 

Thus the Ducheſs's ſoul, after ſhe had taken her 
leave of the Empreſs, as allo of the Spirits , who 


with great civility, promiſed hex, that they would en- | 


deavour 


Fortune hearing thus Honeſty's plain Speech,thought 


—— 
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deavour in time to make a Peace and Agreement be - 

tween Fortune and.the Duke, returned with Prudence 
and Honeſty , into her own World: But when ſhe was 
juſt upon her departure, the Empreſs ſent to Her, and 
deſired that ſhe might yet have ſome little conference 
with her before ſhe went; which the Ducheſs moſt 
willingly granted her Majeſty; and when ſhe came 
to wait on her, the Empreſs told the Ducheſs , That 
ſhe being her dear Platonick Friend , of whoſe juſt 
and Impartial Judgment, ſhe had ahwayes a very 
oreat eſteem ; could not forbear ,- before ſhe went 
fromher , to ask her Advice concerning the Govern- 
ment of the: Blazing-world: For, ſaid ſhe, although 
this World was very well and wiſely ordered and go- 
verned at firſt , when I came to be Empreſs thereof; 
yet thenature of Women being much delighted with 
Change and Variety , after I had received an abſolute 
Power from the Emperor , did ſomewhat alter the 
Form of Government from what I foundit; but now 


perceiving that the World is not fo quiet as it was at 
_ firſt, Jammuchtroubledartit ; eſpecially there are ſuch 


continual Contentions and Diviſions between the 
Worm- Bear- and Fly-men, the Ape-men, the Satyrs, the 
Spzder-men, andall othersof ſuch forts; thatI fear they'l 
break out intoan open Rebellion , and cauſe a great 
diſorder , and theruin of the Government ; and there- 
fore I deſire your adviceand aſſiſtance, how I may or- 


der it tothe beſt advantage; that this World may be 


Ten- 
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rendred peaceable, quiet and happy, as it was before. 
Whereupon the Ducheſs anſwered, That ſince ſhe 
heard by her Imperial Majeſty, how well and ha ppily 
the World had been governed when ſhe firſt came to 
be Emprels thereof, ſhe would adviſe her Majeſty to 
introduce the ſame form of Government again, which 
had been before ; that is, to have but one Soveraign, 
one Religion, one Law, and one Language, fo that all 
the W orld might be but as one united Family, without 
diviſions; nay, like God, and his Bleſſed Saints and 
Angels: Otherwiſe, ſaid ſhe, it may in time prove 
as unhappy, nay, as miſerable a W orld as that isfrom 
which I came, wherein are more Soveraigns then 
Worlds, and more pretended Governours then Go- 
vernment, more Religions then Gods, and more O. 
pinions in thoſe Religions then Truths ; more Laws 
then Rights, and more Bribes then Juſtices; more 
Policies then Neceſlities,and more Fears then Dangers ; 
more Covetoulnels then Riches, more Ambitionsthen 


Merits, more Services then Rewards, more Languages 
then Wir, more Controverſiethen Knowledg, more 


Reports then noble Actions, and more Gifts by par- 
tiality, then according to Merit; all which, ſaid ſhe, is 


a great miſery, nay, acurſe, which your bleſſed Bla- 


ging-World never knew, nor [tis probable, will never 
know of, unleſs your Imperial Majeſty alter the Go- 
vernment thereof from what it was when you began to 


govern it: And fince your Majeſty complains muchof 
the 
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the fations of the Bear- Fiſh- Fly- Ape- and Worm- 
men, the Satyrs, Spider-men, and the like, and of their 
perpetual diſputes and quarrels, I would adviſe your 
Majeſty to diſſolve all their Societies ; for 'tis better to 
be without their intelligences, then to have an un- 
quiet anddiſorderly Government. Thetruth is,faid ſhe, 
whereloever Learning is, there is moſt commonly alſo 
Controverſie and quarelling ; for there be always 
ſome that will know more, and be wiſer then others - 
Some think their Arguments come nearer to Truth, 
and are more rational then others; ſome are {o wedded 
to their own opinions, that they [never yield toReaſon; 
and others, though they find their Opinionsnot firmly 
orounded upon Realon, yet, for tear of receiving ſome 
diſgrace by altering them , will nevertheleſs maintain 
them againſt all ſenſe and reaſon, which muſtneeds breed 
factions in their Schools , which at laſt break out into 
open Wars, and draw fometimesan utter ruin upon a 
State or Government. TheEmprelstold the Duchels, 
that ſhe would willingly follow her advice ; but ſhe 
thoughtit would bean eternal diſgrace to her, to alter 
her own Decrees, As, and Laws. To which the 
Duchels anſwered, T hat it was fo far from a diſgrace, 
asit would rather be for her Majeſties eternal honour, 
to return from a-worſe to a better, and would expres 
and declare Her to be more then ordinary wiſe and 
o00d; fo wile, as to perceive her own errors, and fo 
o00d, asnotto perſitt in them, which few did: for 
- which 
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' which, ſaid ſhe, you will get a glorious fame in this 
World , and an Eternal Glory hexeafter ; and I ſhall 
pray for it ſo long as] live. Upon which Advice, the 
Empreſs's Soul embrac'd and kiſs'd the Duchels's Soul 
with an Immaterial Kiſs, and ſhed Immaterial Tears, 
that ſhe was forced to part from her, finding her not a 
| flattering Paraſite , but a true Friend ; and in truth, 
ſuch was their Platonick Friendſhip, as theſe two lo- 
ving Souls did often meet and rejoice in each others 
Converſation. 
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NS Rr[xWnR He Empreſs having now ordered 
GT) ET and fetled her Government to the 
} beſt advantage and quiet of her 
Cp, Blazing-World, lived and reigned 

Y moſt happily and blefſedly andre- 
SLIDES ceived oftentimes Viſits ſrom the 
Iminaterial Spirits, who gave her Intelligence of all 
ſuch things as ſhe defired to know, and they were able 
to inform her of : One time they told her, how the 
World ſhe came from,was imbroiled in a great War, 
and that moſt parts or Nations thereof made War a- 
gainſt that Kingdom which was her Native Country, 
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where all her Friends and Relations did live ; at which | 
the Empreſs was extreamly troubled ; inſomuch that 
the Emperor perceived her grief by hs tears, and ex- 
amining the cauſe thereof, ſhe told him that ſhe had re- 
ceived Intelligence from the Spirits,that that part of the 
World ſhe came from, which was her native Coun- 
try, was like to be deſtroyed by numerous Enemies 
that made War againſt it. The Emperor being very 
ſenſible of this ill news, eſpecially of the Trouble it 
cauſed to the F, mpreſs, endeavoured to comfort 
her asmuchas poſhbly he could ; and told her,that ſhe 
might have a} the aſſiſtance which the Blaging-World 
was able to afford. She anſwered, That if there were 
any poſſibility of tranſporting Forces out of the Bla- 
*ing-orld, into the World ſhe came from, ſhe would 
not fear ſo much the ruin thereof: but,faid ſhe, there be- 
ing no probabilityofeffeQting anyſuch thing,I know not 
how to ſhew my readineſs to ſerve my Native Country. 
The Emperor asked, Whether thoſe Spirits that gave 
her I ntelligence of this War, could not with all their 
Power and Forces,afſiſt her againſt thoſe Enemies ? She 
an{wered, T hat Spirits could not arm themſelves, nor 
makeany ule of Artificial Arnis or Weapons; for their 
Vehicles were Natural Bodies,not Artificial: Beſides, 
ſaid ſhe,the violent and ſtrong aftionsof war, will never 
agree with Immaterial Spirits ; for Immaterial Spirits 
cannot fight, nor make Trenches, Fortifications, and 
the like. But, faid the Emperor, their Vehicles can ; 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially if thoſe Vehicles be mens Bodies,they may be 
ſerviceable in all the actions of V ar. Alas, replied the 
Empreſs, that will never do ; for firſt, {aid ſhe, it will 
be difticule to get ſo many dead Bodies for their Vehi- 
cles, as to make upa whole Army, much more to make * 
many Armies to fight with ſo many ſeveral Nations : 
nay, if this could be, yet itis not pollible toget ſo many 

| dead and undiflolved Bodies in one Nation; and for 
tranſporting them out of other Nations,it would be a 
thing of great dithculty and improbabilicy : But put 
the caſe, ſaid ſhe, all theſe difficulties could be over- 
come; yet there is one obſtruction or hindrance which 
can no ways be avoided : For although thoſe dead and 
undiſſolved Bodies did all die in one minute of time ; 
yet before they could Rendezvouze, and be put into 
a poſture of War, to make a great and formidable 
Army, they would ſtink and diſſolve; and when 
they came to a fight, they would moulder into duſt 
and aſhes, and fo leave the purer Immaterial Spirits 
naked: nay, were it alſo poſſible, that thoſe dead bo- 
diescould be preſerved from ſtinking anddiflolving, yer 
the Souls of ſuch Bodies would not ſufker Immaterial 
Sprritstoruleand order them, but they would enterand 
govern them themſelves , as being the right owners 
thereof, which would produce a War between thoſe 
Immarerial Souls, and the Immaterial Spirits in Materi- 
al Bodies;all which wouldhinder them-from doing any 


ſervice in the ations of War, againſt the Enemies 
| of 
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of my Native Countrey. You ſpeak Reaſon,” ſaid 
the Emperor , and I wiſh with all my Soul I could 
adviſe any manner or way, that you might be able 
to aſſiſt it; but you having told me of your dear 
Platonick Friend the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, and of 
her good and profitable Counſels, I would deſire 
you to ſend for her Soul, and conferr with her about 
this buſineſs. 

The Empreſs was very glad of this motion of 
the Emperor, and immediately ſent for the Soul of 
the ſaid Ducheſs, which .in a minute waited on her 
Majeſty. Then the Empreſs declared to her the 
orievance and ſadneſs of her mind, and how much 
ſhe was troubled and afflicted at the News brought 
her by the Immaterial Spirits , deſiring the Ducheſs, 
if poſſible, to aſfiſt her with the beſt Counſels ſhe 
could, that (he might ſhew the greatneſs of her love 
and affection which ſhe bore to her Native Coun- 
trey. Whereupon the Ducheſs promiſed her Maje- 
ſty to do what lay in her power; and fince it was a 
buſineſs of great Importance, ſhe deſired ſome time to 
conſider of .it ; for, faid ſhe, Great Afairs require 
deep Conſiderations ; which the Emprels willingly 
allowed her. And after the Ducheſs had conſidered 
ſome little time, ſhe defired the Empreſs to ſend 
ſome of her Syrens or Mear-men, to fee what paſla- 
ges they- could find out of the Blaging-World, into 
the World ſhe came from ; for, ſaid ſhe, if there be 


a pal- 
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a paſſage for a Ship to come out of that World 
into this ; then certainly there may alſo a Ship 
paſs thorow the ſame paſſage out of this World in- 
to that. Hereupon the Mear- or Fiſh-men were ſent 
out ; who being many in number, employ'd all their 
induſtry, and did ſwim ſeveral ways ; at laſt having 
found out the paſſage, they returned to the Em- 
preſs, and told her, That as their Blazing World 
had but one Emperor, one Government, one Reli- 
gion, and one Language, ſo there was but one Paſlage 
into that World, which was ſo little, that no Vel- 
{el bigger than a Packet-Boat could go thorow ; nei- 
ther was that Paſlage always open , but ſometimes 
quite frozen-up. At which Relation both the Em- 
preſs and Ducheſs ſeemed ſomewhat troubled, fearing 
that this would perhaps be an hindrance or obſtru- 
Qion to their Deſign. 

Ac laſt the Ducheſs deſired the Empreſs to ſend for 
her Ship-wrights, and all her Archite&s, which were 
Giants; who being called, the Ducheſs told them 
how ſome in her own World' had been ſo ingenious, 
as to contrive Ships that could ſwim under W ater, 
and asked, Whether they could do the like ? The 
Giants aniwered, They had never heard of that 
Invention ; nevertheleſs, they would try what might 
be done by Art, and ſpare no labour or induſtry 
to find it out. In the mean time, while both the 
Empreſs and Ducheſs were in a ſerious Counſel, 
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after many debates, the Ducheſs defwred but a few 
Ships to tranſport ſome of the Bird- Worm- and Bear- 
men : Alas ! faid the Empreſs, What can ſuch forts 
of Men do inthe other World ? eſpecially fo few ? 
They will be ſoon deſtroyed , for a Musket will 
deſtroy numbers of Birds at one ſhot. "The Duchels 
ſaid, I deſire your Majeſty will have but alittle pati- 
ence, and relie upon my advice, and you ſhall not fail 
to ſave your own Native Country, andin a manner 
become Miſtreſs of all that World you came from. The 
Empreſs,who loved the Ducheſsas her own Soul, did 
ſo; the Giantsreturned ſoon-after, and told her Ma- 
jelty, that they had found out the Art which the Du- 
cheſs had mentioned,to make ſuch Ships as could ſwim 
under water ; which the Empreſs and Ducheſs were 
both very glad at, and when the Ships were made rea- 
dy, the Ducheſstold the Emprels, that it was requiſite 
that her Majeſty ſhouldgo her ſelf in body,as well as in 
Soul ; but I, ſaid ſhe, can onely wait on your Ma- 
zeſty after a Spiritual manner, that is, with my Soul. 
Your Soul, ſaid the Empreſs, ſhall live with my Soul, 
in my Body; for I ſhall onely deſire your Counſeland 
Advice. Then faid the Ducheſs, Your Majeſty muſt 
command a great number of your Fiſh-men to wait 
on your Ships; for you know that your Ships are not 
made for Cannons, and therefore are no ways ſervice- 
able in War; for though by the help of your Engines, 
they can drive on, and your Fiſh-men may by the 
help 
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help of Chains or Ropes, draw them which wa 
they will, to make then go on, or flye back, 'yer 
not-fo-as to fight: And though your Ships be of 
Gold, and cannot be ſhot thorow, bur onely brui- 
ſed and battered ; yer the Enemy will aſſault and en- 
ter them, and take them as Prizes; wherefore your Fiſh- 
men muſt do you Service inſtead of Cannons. 
But how, faid the Empreſs, can the Fiſh-men do 
me ſervice againſt an Enemy, without Cannons and 
all forts of Arms? That is the reaſon, an{wered the 
Ducheſs, that I would have numbers of Fiſh-men, 
for they ſhall deſtroy all your Enemies Ships, be. 
fore they can come near you. The Empreſs ask- 
ed in what manner that could be ? Thus, anſwered 
the Ducheſs : Your Majeſty muſt ſend a number 
of Worm-men to the Burning-Mountains (for you 
have good ſtore of them in the Blaging-World) 
which muſt get a great quantity of the Fire-ſtone, 
whoſe property, you know, is, that it burns ſo long 
as it is wet; and the Ships in the other World be- 
ing all made of Wood, they may by that means 
ſer them all on fire ; and if you can bur deſtroy their 
Ships, and hinder their Navigation, you will be 
Miſtreſs of all that World, by reaſon moſt parts 
thereof cannot live without Navigation. Belides, 
ſaid ſhe, the Fire-ſtone will ſerve you inſtead of Light 
or Torches; for you know, that the World you are 


going into, -is dark at nights (eſpecially if there be no 
S 2 Moon- 
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Moon-ſhine, or if the Moon be overſhadowed by 
Clouds) and. not fo full of Blazing-Stars as this 
World is, which make as great a light in the ab- 
ſence of the Sun, as the Sun doth when it is preſent ; 
for that World hath bur little blinking Stars, 
which make more ſhadows then light, and are one- 
ly able to draw up Vapours from the Earth, but 
not to rarifie or clarifie them, or to convert them 
into ſerene air. 

This Advice of the Ducheſs was very much ap- 
proved, and joytully embraced by the Emprels , 
who forthwith ſent her Worm-men to get a good 
quantity of the mentioned Fire-ſtone. She alſo com- 
manded numbers of Fiſh-men to wait on her under 
Water, and Bird-men to wait on her in the Air ; and 
Bear- and Worm-men to wait on her in Ships, ac- 
cording to the Duchels's advice ; and indeed the 
Bear-men were as ſerviceable to her, as the North- 
Star ; but the Dird-men would often reſt themſelves 
upon the Decks of the Ships ; neither would the Em- 
preſs, being of a ſweet and noble Nature, ſuffer that 
they ſhould tire or weary themſelves by long flights;for 
though by Land they did often fly out of one Coun- 
trey into another, yet they did reſt in ſome Woods, or 
on ſome Grounds, eſpecially at night, when it was 
their ſleeping time : And therefore the Empreſs was 
forced to take a great many Ships along with her, 
both for tranſporting thoſe ſeveral forts of her loyal 


and 
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and ſerviceable Subjets, and to carry proviſions for 
them: Belides, we was fo wearied with the Petiri- 
ons of ſeveral others of her SubjeQs who deſired to 
wait on her Majeſty, that ſhe could not poſlibly de- 
ny them all ; for ſome would rather chuſe to be drow- 
ned, -then not tender their duty to her. 

Thus after all things were made fit and ready, the 
Empreſs began her Journey ; I cannor properly lay, 
ſhe ſer Sail, by reaſou'in ſome Part, as in the paſſage 
berween the two W orlds (which yet was but ſhort) 
the Ships were drawn under water by the Fiſh-men 
with Golden Chains, ſo that they had no need of 
Sails there, nor of any other Arts, but onely to keep 
out water from entering into the Ships, and to give 
or make ſo much Air as would ſerve, for breath or 
reſpiration, thoſe Land-Animals that were in the 
Ships ; which the Giants had ſo Arrtificially contri- 
ved, that they which were therein,found no inconve- 
niency at all: And after they had paſſed the Icy 
Sea, the Golden Ships appeared above W ater, and 
ſo went on until they came near the Kingdom that was 
the Empreſs's Native Countrey ; where the Bear-men 
through their Teleſcopes diſcovered a great number of 
Ships which had beſet all that Kingdom, well rigg d 
and mann d. 

The Empreſs before ſhe came in fight of the E- 
nemy, ſent ſome of her Fiſh- and Bird-men to bring 


her intelligence of their Fleet ; and hearing of their 
O 3 number, 
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number, their ſtation and poſture, ſhe gave order that 
when it was Night, her Bird-men ſhould carry in their 
beeks ſome of the mentioned Fire-ſtones, with the 
tops thereof wetted ; and the Fiſh-men ſhould carry 
them likewiſe, and hold them out of the W ater ; for 
they were cut in the form of Torches or Candles, and 
being many thouſands, made a terrible ſhew ; for it 
appear'd as if all the Air and Sea had been of a Fla- 

ming-Fire ; and all that were upon the Sea, or near it, 
did verily believe, the time of Judgment, or the Laſt 
Day was come, which made them all fall down, and 
Pray. 

At the break of Day , the Empreſs command- . 
ed thoſe Lights to be put out, and then the Naval 
Forces of the Enemy perceived nothing but a Num- 
ber of Ships without Sails, Guns, Arms, and other 
Inſtruments of War; which Ships ſeemed to ſwim of 
. themſelves, without any help or aſſiſtance : which ſight 
put them into a great amaze; neither could they per- 
ceive that thoſe Ships were of Gold, by reaſon the 
Empreſs had cauſed them all to be coloured black, or 
with a dark colour ; ſo that the natural colour of 
the Gold could not be perceived through the arti- 
ficial colour of the paint, no not by the beſt Tele- 
ſcopes. All which put the Enemies Fleet into ſuch a 
fright at night, and to ſuch wonder in the morning, 
or at day-time, that they knew not what to judg 
or make of them ; for they knew neither what 
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Ships they were , nor what Party they belonged to, 
inſomuch that they had no power to ſtir. 

In the mean while, the Empreſs knowing the Co- 
lours of her own Country, ſent a Letter to their Ge- 
neral and the reſt of the chief Commanders,to let them 
know, that ſhe was a great and powerful Princeſs, 
and cameto afliſt them againſt their Enemies ; where- 
fore ſhe deſired they ſhould declare themſelves, when 
they would have her helpand aſſiſtance. 

Hereupon a Councel was called, and the buſineſs 
debated; but there were ſo many croſs and different 
Opinions, that they could not ſuddenly reſolve what 
anſwer toſend the Empreſs; at which ſhe grew angry, 
inſomuch that ſhe reſolved to return into her Blaging- 
World, without giving any aſſiſtance to her Country- 
men: but the Ducheſs of Newcaiile intreated her 
Majeſty to abate her paſſhon ; for, faid ſhe, Great 
Councels are moſt commonly ſlow, becauſe many 
men have many ſeveral Opinions : belides, every 
Councellor ftriving to be the wiſeſt, makes long 
ſpeeches, and raiſe many doubts, which cauſe retard- 
ments. If I had long-ſpeeched Councellors, replied 
the Empreſs; I would hang them, by reaſon they give 
more Words, then Advice. 'The Ducheſs anlwered 
Thather Majeſty ſhould not be angry,but conſider the 
differences of that and her Blaging-World; tor, ſaid ſhe, 
they arenot both alike ; but thereare groſſer and duller 


underſtandings in this,thaninthe Blaging-World. 
At 
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At laſt a Meſſenger came out , who returned the 
Empreſs thanks for her kind proffer, but deſired with- 
al, to know from whence ſhe came, and how, and in 
what manner her aſhſtance could be ſerviceable to 
them ? The Empreſs anſwered , That ſhe was not 
bound to tell them whence ſhe came;but asfor the man- 
ner of her aſſiſtance, I will appear, ſaid ſhe, to your 
Navy in a fplendorous Light , ſurrounded with 
Fire. The Meſſenger asked at what time they ſhould 
expe& her coming ? Ile be with you, anſwered the 
Empreſs, about one of the Clock at night. With 
this report the Meſſenger returned ; which made both 
the poor Councellorsand Sea-men much afraid ; but 
yet they longed for the time to behold this ſtrange 
ſight. | 

The appointed hour being come, the Emprels ap- 
pear'd with Garments made of the Star-ſtone, and was 
born or ſupported above the Water, upon the Fiſh- 
mens heads and backs, ſo that ſhe ſeemed to walk upon 
the face of the Water, and the Bird- and Fiſh-men 
carried the Fire-ſtone, lighted both in the Air, and 
above the Waters. 

Which ſight, whenher Country-men perceived at 
a diſtance, their hearts began to tremble ; but coming 
ſomething nearer, ſhe left her Torches, and appeared 
onely in her Garments. of Light, like an Angel, or 
ſome Deity, and all kneeled down before her, and 
worſhipped her with all ſubmiſſton and reverence : But 
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the Empreſs would not come nearer than at ſuch a 


diſtance where her voice might be generally heard , by 
reaſon ſhe would not have that any of her Accou- 
ſtrements ſhould be perceived, but the ſplendor 
thereof ; and when ſhe was come ſo near that her voice 
could be heard and underſtood by all , ſhe made this 
following Speech: 


Dear Country-men, for ſo you are, although you know 
me not; I being a Native of this Kingdom , and hear- 
ing that moſt part of this World bad reſolved to make 
Warr againſt it , and ſought to deſtroy it, at leaſt to weaken 
its Naval Force and Power , bave ah a Voyage out of 
another World, to lend you my aſſiſtance againit your Ene- 
mies, I come not to make bargains with you, or to re- 
gard my own Intereſt more than your Safety ; but I intend 
to make you the most powerful Nation of this World, and 
therefore I bave choſen rather to quit my own T ranquility, 
Riches and Pleaſure , than ſuffer you to be ruined and de- 
ſftroyed. All the Return I deſire , is but your grateful ac- 
knowledgment, and to declare my Power , Love and 
alty to my Native Country : for , although I am now a 
Great and Abſolute Princeſs , and Empreſs of a whole 
Warld, yet I acknowledg, that once I'was a Subjett of this 
Kingdom , which is but a ſmall part of this World; and 
therefore I will have you undoubtedly believe , that I ſhall 
deſtroy all your Enemies before this following Night , I 
mean thoſe which trouble "2 by Sea; and if you have any 
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by Land , aſſure your ſelf T ſhall alſo give you my aſeftance 
againſt them, and make you triumph over all that ſeek your 
Ruine and Deſiruttion. 


Upon this Declaration of the Empreſs, when both 
the General , and all the Commanders in their ſeve- 
ral Ships, had return'd their humble and hearty Thanks 
to Her Majeſty for ſo greata favour to them, ſhe took 
her leave, and departed to her own Ships. But, good 
Lord! what ſeveral Opinions and Judgments did this 
produce in the minds of her Country-men! ſome ſaid 
the was an Angel ; others, ſhe was a Sorcereſs; ſome be- 


lieved her a Goddeſs ; others ſaid the Devil-deluded 
them in the ſhape of a fine Lady. 


The morning after, when the Navies were to fight, 
the Empreſs appear'd upon the face of the Waters, 
dreſs'd in her Imperial Robes, which were all of Dia- 
monds and Carbuncles; in one hand ſhe held a Buck- 
ler , made of one intire Carbuncle ; and in the other 
hand a Spear of one intire Diamond ; on her head ſhe 
hada Cap of Diamonds, and juſtupon the top of the 
Crown, was a Starr made of the Starr-ſtone, mention- 
ed heretofore; and a Half-Moon made of the ſame 
Stone , was placed on her forehead; all herother Gar- 
ments were of ſeveral ſorts of precious Jewels; and 
having given her Fiſh-men direQions how to deſtroy 
the Enemiesof her Native Country, ſheproceeded to 
effe& her deſign. The Fiſh-men were to carry the 


Fire- 
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Fire-{tones, in caſes of Diamonds ( for the Dia- 
monds in the Þ/aging-World, are in ſplendor fo far be- 
yond the Diamonds of this World, as Peble-ſtones 
are'to the beſt ſort of this Worlds Diamonds) and 
to uncaſe or uncover thoſe Fire-ſtones no ſooner but 
when they were juſt under the Enemis Ships, or cloſe 
at their ſides, and then to wet them, and ſet their Ships 
on fire; which was no ſooner done, but all the Ene- 
mie's Fleet was of a Flaming fire ; and coming to the 
place where the Powder was, it ſtreight blew them up; 
ſo that all the ſeveral Navies of the Enemies, were de- 
ſtroyed in a ſhort time : which when her Country- 
men did ſee,they all cried out with one voice, That ſhe 
was an Angel ſent from God to deliver them out of 
the hands of their Enemies: Neither would ſhe return 
into the Blaging-World, until ſhe had forced all the 
reſt of that World to ſubmit to that ſame Nation. 

\ In themeantime,the General of all their Naval For- 
ces.ſent to their Soveraign to acquaint him with their 
miraculous Delivery and Conqueſt, and with the 
Emprels's deſign of making him the moſt powerfu] 
Monarch of all that World. After a ſhort time, the 
Empreſs ſent her felf, tro the Soveraign of that Na- 
tion to know in what ſhe could be ſerviceable to him ; 
who returning her many thanks, both for her aſſiſtance 
againſt his Enemies, and her kind proffer todo him fur- 
ther ſervice for thegood and benefit of his Nations (for 


he was King over ſeveral Kingdoms) ſent her word, 
T > that 
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that although ſhe did partly deſtroy his Enemies by 
Sea, - yet, they were ſo powerful, that they did hinder 
the Trade and T rafick of his Dominions. 'To which 
the Empreſs returned this anſwer , T hat ſhe would 
burn and fink all thoſe Ships that would not pay him 
Tribute ; and forthwith ſent to all the Neighbouring 
Nations, who had any Traftick by Sea, defiring them 
to pay Tributeto the King and Soveraign of that Na- 
tion where ſhe was born ; But they denied it with 
oreat ſcorn. VW hereupon, ſhe immediately*command- 
ed her Fiſh-men, to deſtroy all ſtrangers Ships that 
traffickd on the Seas ; which they did according to 
the Empreſs's Command ; and when the Neighbour- 
ing Nationsand Kingdoms perceived her power, they 
were ſo diſcompoled in their affairs and deligns, that 
they knew not what to do: Act laſt they ſent to the 
Empreſs, and defired to treat with her , but could 
get no other conditions then to ſubmit and pay Tri- 
bute to the ſaid King and Soveraign of her Native 
Country, otherwiſe, ſhe was reſolved to ruin all their 
Trade and Traffick by burning their Ships. Long 
was this Treaty, but in fine, they could obtain no- 
thing, ſo thatat laſt they were inforced to ſubmit; by 
which the King of the mentioned Nations became ab- 
ſolute Maſter of the Seas, and conſequently of that 
World; by reaſon, as I mentioned heretofore, the 
ſeveral Nations of that World could not well live 
without T raffick and Commerce, by Sea, as well as by 


Land. Bur 
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But after a ſhort time, thoſe Neighbouring Na- 
tions finding themſelves ſo much inflaved, that they 
were hardly able to pecp out of their own Domi- 
nions without a chargeable Tribute, they all agreed 
to join again their Forces againſt the King and So- 
veraign of the ſaid Dominions; which when the Em- 
preſs receiv d notice of, ſhe ſen out her Fiſh-men 
to deſtroy, as they had done before, the remainder 
of all their Naval Power, by which they were ſoon 
forced again to ſubmit, except ſome Nations which 
could live without Foreign Traffick, and ſome whoſe 
Tradeand T raffick was meerly by Land ; theſe would 
no ways be TI ributary to the mentioned King, The 
Empreſs ſent' them word , That in caſe they did 
not {ſubmit to him, ſhe intended to fire all their 
Towns and Cities, and reduce them by force, to 
what they would not yield with .a good will. 
Burt they reje&ed and ſcorned her Majeſties Mel. 
lage, which provoked her anger ſo much, that ſhe 
reſolved to fend her Bird- and Worm-men thi- 
ther,with order to begin firſt with their ſmaller Towns, 
and ſet them on fire (for ſhe was loath to make more 
{poil then ſhe was forced to do) and if they remain'd 
ſtill obſtinate in their reſolutions, to deſtroy allo their 
oreater Cities. The onely difficulty was, how to 
convey the Worm-men conveniently to thoſe pla- 
ces; but they deſired that her Majeſty would bur ſer 
them upon any part of the Earth of thoſe Nations, 
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and they could travel within the Earth as eaſily, and 
and asnimbly as men upon the face of the Earth; which 
the Emprels did according to their defire. 

But before both the Bird- and Worm-men began 
their journey, the Empreſs commanded the Bear- 
men to view through their Teleſcopes what Towns 
and Cities thoſe were that would not ſubmit ; and 
having a full information thereof, ſhe inſtructed the 
Bird- and Bear-men what Towns they ſhould begin 
withal; in the mean while ſhe ſent to all the Prin- 
ces and Soveraigns of thoſe Nations, to let them 
know that ſhe would give theni a proof of her 
Power, and check their Obſtinacies by burning 
ſome of their ſmaller Towns ; and if they continued 
ſill in their Obſtinate Reſolutions, that ſhe would 
conyert their ſmaller Loſs into a Total Ruin. She 
allo commanded her Bird-men to make their flight 
at night, leſt they be perceived. Act laſt when both 
the Bird- and Worm-men came to the deſigned places, 
the Worm-men laid ſome Fire-ſtones under the Foun- 
dation of every Houſe, and the Bird-men placed 
ſome at the tops of them, ſo that both by rain, and 
by ſome other moiſture within the Earth, the ſtones 
could not fail of burning. The Bird-men in the 
mean time having learned ſome few words of their 
Language, told them, That the next time it did 
rain, their Towns would be all on fire; | at which 


they were amaz'd to hear Men ſpeak in the air ; but 
with- 
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withall they laughed when they heard them ſay rug 
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rain ſhould fire their Towns; knowing , that the ef- 
fe&t of Water was to quench , not produce Fire. 

At laſt arain came, and upon a ſudden all their 
Houſes appeared of a flaming Fire; and the more 
Water there was poured on them, the more they 
did flame and burn; which ſtruck ſuch a Fright and 
Terror into all the Neighbouring Cities, Nations 
and Kingdoms , that for fear the like ſhould happen 
to them , they and all the reſt of the parts of that 
World, granted the Emprels's deſire; and ſubmitted 
to the Monarch and Sovereign of her Native Coun- 
trey , theKing of ESFI; fave one, which having 
ſeldom or never any rain, but onely dews, which 
would ſoon be ſpent in a great fire, ſlighted her Pow- 
er: The Empreſs being defirous to make it ſtoop 
as well as the reſt, knew that every year it was wa- 
tered by a flowing Tide, which laſted ſome Weeks; 
and although their Houſes ſtood high from theground, 
yet they were built upon Supporters which werefixt 
into the ground. Wherefore ſhe commanded 
both her Bird- and Worm-men to lay ſome of 
the Fire-ſtones at the bottom of thoſe Supporters, 
and when the Tide came in, all their Houſes were 
of a Fire, which did ſorarifie the Water, that the 
Tide was foon turn'd into Vapour, and this Vapour 
again into Air; which cauſed not onely a deſtru- 
' Riion of their Houſes, but alſo a general barrennels 
over 
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over all their Countrey that year, and forced them 
to ſubmit, as well as the reſt of the World had done. 
Thus the Empreſs did not onely fave her Native 
Country , but made it the Abſolute Monarchy of 
all that World; and both theeffeRs of her Power and 
her Beauty , did kindle a great defire in all the great- 
eſt Princes to ſee her; who hearing that ſhe was re- 
ſolved to return into her own Blazing-W orld , they 
all entreated the favour, that they might wait on 
her Majeſty before ſhe went. The Empreſs ſent 
word, That ſhe ſhould be glad to grant their Re- 
queſts; but having no other. place of Reception 
for them, ſhedefired that they would be pleaſed to come 
into the open Seas with their Ships , and make a Cir- 
cle of a pretty large compaſs, and then her own Ships 
ſhould meet them, and cloſe up the Circle , and ſhe 
would preſent her {elf to the view of all thoſe that 
came to ſee her: Which Anſwer was joyfully re- 
ceived by all the mentioned Princes , who came, 
ſome ſooner, and ſome later , each according to the 
diſtance of his Countrey, and the lengthof the voy- 
age. And being all met in the form and manner a- 
forefaid , the Empreſs appeared upon the face of the 
Water in her Imperial Robes; in ſome part of her 
hair, near her face, ſhehadplaced ſome of the>tarr- 
Stone , which added ſuch a luſter and glory to it , that 
* it cauſed a great admiration in all that were preſent, 
who believed her to be ſome Celeſtial Creature , or 
rather 
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rather an uncreated Goddeſs, and they all had a deſire 
to worſhip her ; for-ſurely, ſaid they , no mortal crea- 
ture can have "Bt a ſplendid and tranſcendent beau- 
ty, nor can any have ſogreat a power as ſhe has, to 
walk upon the Waters, and todeſtroy whatever ſhe 
pleaſes, not onely whole Nations, but a whole 
World. 

The Empreſs expreſſed to her own Country- 
men , who were alſo her Interpreters to the reſt of 
the Princes that were preſent, That ſhe would give 
them an Entertainment at the darkeſt time of 
Night : W hich being come, the Fire-Stones werelight- 
ed, which made both Air and Seas appear of a bright 
ſhining flame, inſomuch that they put all SpeQators 
into an extream fright, who verily believed they 
ſhould all be deſtroyed ; which the Emprels percei- 
ving, cauſed all the Lights of the Fire-Stones to be 
put out, and onely ſhewed her ſelf in her Garments 
of Light. The Bird-men carried her upon their 
backs into the Air, and there ſhe appear'd as glori- 
ous as the Sun. Then ſhe was ſet down upon the Seas 
again , and'preſently there was heard the moſt melo- 
dious and {weeteſt Conſort of Voices, as ever was 
heard out of the Seas, which was made by the Fiſh- 
men ; this Conſort was anſwered by another, made 
by the Bird-men in the Air, fo that it Gem'd as 
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if Sea and Air had ſpoke, and anſwered each other - 


by way of Singing-Dialogues, or after the manner 
V of 
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of thoſe Playes that are acted by ſinging-Voices. 

But when it was upon break of day , the Empreſs 
ended her Entertainment , andattfull day-light all the 
Princes perceived that ſhe went into the Ship wherein 
the Prince and Monarch of her Native Country was, 
the King of E S F I, with whom ſhe had ſeveral 
Conferences; and having aflured Him of the readi- 
neſs of her Aſſiſtance whenloever he required it, telling 
Him withal, That ſhe wanted no Intelligence, ſhe went 
forth again upon the Waters, and being in the midſt 
of the Circle made by thoſe Ships that were preſent, 
ſhe deſired them to draw ſomewhat nearer, that they 
might hear her ſpeak; which being done, the declared 


her ſelf in this following manner: 


Great, Heroick, and Farnous Monarchs , I come 
hither to aſſift the King of E SF I againſt bis Enemies, 
He being unjuſtly aſſaulted by many ſeveral Nations which 
would fain take away His Hereditary Rights and Prero- 


gatives of the Narrow Seas ; at which Onjuſtice , Hea- 


ven was much aiſpleaſed , aid for the Injuries He received 


from His Enemies, rewarded Him with an Abſolute Pow- 


er , ſo that n1w be is become the Head-Monarch of all 
this World; which Power , though you may envy, yet you 


can no wayes binder Him; for all thoſe that endeavour to 


reſoſt His Power , ſhall onely get Loſs for their Labour, and © 


no Viftory for their Profit. VVherefore "7 advice to you 
all, To pay him T ribute juff P] and truly , that you may 
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lrve Peaceably and Happily, and be rewarded with 
the Bleſſings of Heaven : which I wiſh you from my 
Soul. 


After the Empreſs had thus finiſhed her Speech to 
the Princes of the ſeveral Nations of that World, ſhe 
defired that their Ships might fall back ; which being 
done, her own Fleet came into the Circle, without 
any viſible afſiſtanceof Sails or Tide; and her ſelf be: 
ing entred into her own Ship, the whole Fleet funk im- 
medlately into the bottomof the Seas, and left all the 
SpeRators in a deep amazement; neither would: ſhe 


ſuffer any of her Ships to come above the W arters, 


until ſhe arrived into the Blaging-World. 

In time of the Voyage, both the Emprels's and 
Ducheſs's Soul, were very gay and merry; and ſome- 
times they would converle very {criouſly with each 
other. Amongſt the reſt of their diſcourlſes,the Ducheſs 
ſaid, ſhe wondred muchat one thing, which was, That 
fince her Majeſty had found our a paſſage out of the 
Blazing-World, into the W orld ſhe came from, ſhe did 
notenrich that part of the World whereſhe was born, 
at leaft her own Family, though ſhe had enough 
to enrich the whole World. The Emprelss Soul 
anſwered , Thar ſhe loved her Native Countrey, and 


her own Family, as well as any Creature coulddo; and 


that this was the reaſon why ſhe would nor - enrich them: 


for, ſaid ſhe , not only particular Families or Nati- 
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ons, but all the World , their Natures are ſach, that 
much Gold, and great ſtore of Riches , makes them 
mad; inſomuch as they endeavour to deſtroy each 
other for Gold or Riches ſake. T he reaſon thereof is, 
ſaid the Ducheſs, that they have too little Gold and 
Riches, which makes them fo eager to have it. No, 
replied the Empreſs's Soul , their particular Covetoul- 


. neſs, is beyondall the wealth of the richeſt World; and 


the more R iches they have, the more Covetous they 
are; for their Covetouſnels is Infinite. But , ſaid 
ſhe, I would there could a Paſſage be tound out of the 
Blaging-World, into the V Vorld whence you came, 
andI would willingly give you as much R ichesas you 
defir'd. The Duchels's Soulgave her Majeſty humble 
thanks for hergreat Favour ; and told her, that ſhe was 
not coyetous, nor defir d any more wealth than what 
her Lordand Husband had before the Civil-V V arrs, 
Neither, faid ſhe, ſhould 1 defire it for my own, but 
my Lord's Poſterities ſake. V Vell, {aid the Empreſs, 
Ile command my Fiſh-men to uſe all their Skill and 
Induſtry,to find outa Paſſage into that V Vorld which 
your Lord and Husband is in. I do verily believe, 
anſwered the Ducheſs, that there will be no Paſſage 
found into that V Vorld; but if there were any, I ſhould 
not Petition your Majeſty for Gold and Jewels, but 
only for the Elixir that grows in the midſt of the 
Golden Sands, for to preſerve Lite and Health ; but 
without a Paſlage , it is impoſſible to carry away any 
of 
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of it: for, whatſoever is Material , cannot travel like 
Immaterial Beings, ſuch as Souls and Spirits are. Nei- 
ther doSouls requireany ſuch thing that might revive 
them, or prolong their Lives, by reaſon they are unal- 
terable: for, were Souls like Bodies, then my Soul 
might have had the benefit of that Natural Elixir that 
grows in your Blazing-World. I wiſh earneſtly , (aid 
the Emprels, that a Paſlage might be found, and then 
both your Lord and your ſelf, ſhould neither want 
Wealth, nor Long-life: nay, I love you fo well, that 
I would make you as Great and Powerful a Monar- 
cheſs, as Iam of the Blaxing-World. The Duchels's 
Soul humbly thank d her Majeſty, and told her, That 
ſhe acknowledged and eſteemed her Love beyond all 
things that are in Nature. 

After this Diſcourſe , they had many other Confer- 
ences, which for brevity 's ſake Tle forbear to rehearſe. 
At laſt , after ſeveral Queſtions which the Emprels s 
Soul asked the Duchels, ſhe deſired to know the reaſon 
why ſhe did take ſuch delight, when ſhe was joyned to 
her Body, in being ſingular both in Accouſtrements, 
Behaviour, and Diſcourſe? The Duchels's Soul an- 
ſwered, She confeſſed that it was extravagant, and be- 
yond what was uſual and ordinary : but yet her am- 
bition being ſuch, that ſhe would not be like others in 
any thing, if it were poſſible, I endeavour, faid ſhe, to 
be as ſingular as I can: for, it argues but a mean Na- 
ture, to imitate others: andthough Ido not love tobe 

V4 imita- 
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imitated, if I can poſſibly avoidit; yer, rather than imi- 
tate others, I ſhould chule to be imitated by others : 
for my Natureis ſuch, that I had rather appear worſe 
in Singularity, than better in the Mode. If you were 
not a great Lady, replied the Empreſs, -you would 
never pals in the World for a wile Lady : ' for, the 
World would ſay,your Smgularities are V anities. The 
Duchels's Soul anſwered , She did not at all regard the 
Cenſure of this, ox any other Age:, 'concerning Vani- 
ties: bur, ſaid ſhe, neither this preſent; .nor:any of the 
furure Ages, canor will truly ſay, that Iamnot Vertu- 
ous and Chaſt : far'T aniconfident, all thatwere, orare 
acquainted with.me,and all the;Servants which: ever I 
had, will or catpuponltheir-oaths.declare[my:a8tionsno 
| otherwiſe; than Vertuous: andcertainly;,-chete's none 
even of- themeaneſt Degree; which have not their Spies 
and Witngfes;niueti moxe thoſe: of the; Nobler Sort, 

which-ſcl&ogy arnever; are without Attendants;ſothat 
their Fagjts ( if' they thaye any) will cafly be known, 

and as caſily divulged.., Wherefore, happy are thoſe 
Natures that-are Honeſt, Vertious ; and Noble; not 
only happy to themſelves ; but happy to their Fami- 
lies. Bur, ſaid the Emprek, if you glory ſo much 
in your Honeſty and Vertue , how comesit that; you 
plead for Diſhoneſt and Wicked perſons, in your 
Writings? The Ducheſs 'anſwered, It was only to - 
ſhew her Wit , nother Natare. 


At 
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Actlaſt the Empreſs arrived into the Blazing-world, * 


and coming to her Imperial Palace , you may ſoones 
imagine than expe that I ſhould expreſs the joy 
which the Emperor had at her ſafe return ; for he lo- 
ved her beyond his Soul; and there was no love 
loſt , for the Empreſs equal'd his AﬀeQion with no 
leſs love to him. After the time of rejoicing with 
each other, the Duchels's Soul begg'd leave to return 
to her Noble Lord : But the Emperor deſired, that 
before ſhe departed, ſhe would fee how he had em- 
ployed his time in the Emprels's abſence ; for he had 
built Stables and Riding-Houſes, and deſired to 
have Horles of Manage, ſuch as, according to the 
Empreſss Relation, the Duke of Newcaſtle had : 
The Emperorenquired of the Ducheſs, the Form and 
Structure of her Lord and Husband's Stables and Ri- 
ding-Houlſe. The Duchels anſwer'd his Majeſty, That 
they were but plain and ordinary ; but, ſaid ſhe, had 
my Lord Wealth, Iam ſure he would not ſpare it, 
in rendring his Buildings as Noble as could be made. 
Hereupon the Emperor ſhewed the Duchels the Sta- 
bles he had built, which were moſt ſtately and mag- 
nificent ; among thereſt , there was one double dta- 
ble that held a Hundred Horſes on a ſide, the main 
Building was of Gold, lined with ſeveral ſorts of 
precious Materials; the Roof was Arched with A- 
oats, the ſides of the Walls were lined with Cor- 


nelian, the Floor was paved with Amber, the Man- 
gers 
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* gers were Mother of Pearl;the Pillars, as alſo the mid- 
dleIfſle or Walk of the Stables, were of Cryſtal; the 
Front and Gate was of Turquois , moſt neatly cut 
and carved. The Riding-Houle was lined with Sa- 
Phirs, Topales, and the like; the Floor was all of 
Golden-Sand fo finely' ſifted , that it was extreamly 
ſoft, and notin theleaſt hurtful to the Horſes feet, and 
the Dev and Frontiſpiece was of Emeralds curiouſly 
carved. 

After the view of theſe Glorious and Magnificent 
Buildings, which the Ducheſs's Soul was much delight- 
ed withall, ſhe reſolved to take her leave ; but the Em- 
peror defired her to ſtay yet ſome ſhort time more, for 
they both loved her company fo well, that they were 
unwilling to have her depart ſo ſoon: Several Confer- 
ences and Diſcourſes paſs'd between them; amongſt 
the reſt, the Emperor deſir'd heradvice how to ſet up a 
Theatre for Plays. The Duchels confefled her Igno- 
rancein this Art, telling his Majeſty that ſhe knew no- 
thing of ereCting Theatresor Scenes, but what ſhe had 
by an Immaterial Obſervation, when ſhe was with the 
Empreſs's Soulin the chief City of E. Entring into 
one of their Theatres, whereof the Empreſs could 
g1veas much account to his Majeſty, as her ſelf. But 
both the Emperor and Empreſs told the Ducheſs, 
Thatſhe could give dire&tions how to make Plays. The 
Ducheſs anſwered, That ſhe hadas littleskill to form a 
Play after the Mode, as ſhe had to paint ormake a 


Scene 
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Scene for ſhew. But you have made Plays, re- 
plied the Empreſs: Yes, anſwered the Ducheſs , 1 
Intended them for Plays ;- but the Wits of theſe 
preſent times condemned them as uncapable of being 
repreſented or acted , becauſe they were not made up 
according to the Rules of Art; though I dare fay, 
That the deſcriptions are as good as any they have 
writ. The Emperor asked , Whether the Property 
of Plays were not to deſcribe the ſeveral Humours, 
Adions and Fortunes of Mankind ? *Tis fo, anſwered 
the Ducheſs. V Vhy then , replied the Emperor, the 
natural Humours;;JAcions and Fortunes of Man- 
kind, are not done by the Rules of Art : Bur, faid 
the Duchels, it is the Art and Method of our V Vits 
to deſpiſe all Deſcriptions of V Vit, Humour, Aci- 
ons and Fortunes that are without ſuch Artificial 
Rules. The Emperor asked, Are thoſe goog Plays 
that are made fo. Methodically and Artificially ? The 
Ducheſs anſwer'd , They were Good according to 
the Judgment of the Age, or Mode of the Nation, 
but not according to her Judgment: for truly, ſaid 
ſhe, in my Opinion , their Plays will prove a Nur- 
ſery of whining Lovers, and not an Academy or 
School for V Viſe, V Vitty, Noble and well-beha- 
ved men. Burt I, replied the Emperor , defire ſuch 
a Theatre as may make wiſe Men; and will have 
ſuch Deſcriptions as are Natural, not Artificial. It 


your Majeſty be of that Opinion, ſaid the Duchels's 
XX Soul, 
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Soul, then my Playes may be acted in your Blazing - 
World , when they cannot be acted in the Blink- 
ing-World of Wrr; and the next time I come to 
viſit your Majeſty , I ſhall endeavour to order your 
Majeſty's Theatre, to preſent ſuch Playes as my 
Wit is capable to make. Then the Emprels told 
the Ducheſs, That ſhe loved a fooliſh Farle added 
to a wiſe Play. The Ducheſs anſwered, That no 
World in Nature had fitter Creatures for it than 
the Blazing-World: for, faid ſhe, the Lowſe- 
men, the Bird-men , the Spider- and Fox-men, the 
Ape- men and Satyrs appear in a Farle extraordinary 
pleaſant. 


Hereupon both the Emperor and Empreſs in- 


treated the Duchels's Soul to ſtay ſo long with them, 


ill ſhe had ordered her Theatre, and made Playes 
and Varlcs fit for them ; for they onely wanted that 
fort of Recreation: but the Duchels's Soul begg'd 
their Majeſties to give her leave to go into her Na- 
tive World; for ſhe long'd to be with her dear 
Lord and Husband, promiſing, that after a ſhort 
time ſhe would return again. Which being grant- 
ed, though with much dithculty , ſhe took her leave 
with all Civility and Reſpe&, and fo departed from 
their Majeſtics. 

After the Duchels's return into her own body, 


ſhe entertained her Lord ( when he was pleaſed to- 


hear ſuch kind of Diſcourſes) with Foreign Rela- 


tions; 


—— 
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tions; buthe was never diſpleaſed to hear of the Em- 
preſss kind Commendations, and of the Chara- 
Qers ſhe was pleaſed to give of him to the Empe- 
ror. Amongſt other Relations, ſhe told him all what 
had paſt between the Empreſs, and the ſeveral Mo- 
narchs of that V Vorld whither ſhe went with the Em- 
prels; and how ſhe had ſubdued them to pay Tri- 
\ bute and Homage to the Monarch of that Nation 

or Kingdom to which ſhe owed both her Birth 
and Education. She alſo related to her Lord what 
Magnificent Stables and Riding-Houſes the Empe- 


ror had built, and what fine Horſes were in the Bla- 


zing-world , of ſeveral ſhapes and ſizes, and how 
exa& their ſhapes were in each ſort, and of many 
various Colours , and fine Marks, as if they had 
been painted by Art,\ith ſuch Coats or Skins , that 
they had a far greater glols and ſmoothneſs than Sat- 
tin ; and were there but a paſſage out of the Blazing- 
world into this, faid ſhe, you ſhould not one- 
ly have ſome of thoſe Horſes, but ſuch Mate- 
rials as the Emperor has, to build your Stables 
and. Riding-Houſes withall ; and ſo much Gold, that 
I ſhould never repine at your Noble and Generous 
Gifts. The Duke ſmilingly anſwered her, That he 
was ſorry there was no Paſſage between thoſe two 
VVorlds; but, faid he, I have always found an Ob- 
ſtruction to my Good Fortunes. 


XR. 2 One 
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Onetime the Ducheſs chanced to diſcourſe with 
ſome of her acquaintance, of the Empreſsof the Bla- 
zing-world, who asked her what Paſtimes and Recrea- 
tions her Majeſty did moſt delight in? The Du- 
cheſs anſwered , That ſhe ſpentmoſtof her time in the 
ſtudy of Natural Cauſes and Effe&s, which was her 
chief delight and paſtime ; and that ſhe loved to dif- 
courſe ſometimes with the moſt Learned perſons of that 
World: And topleaſe the Emperor and his Nobles, 
who wereall of the Royal Race, ſhe went often a- 
broad to take the air, but ſeldom in the day-time, al- 
ways at night, if itmight be called Night; for, faid 
ſhe, the Nights there, are as light as Days, by reaſon 
of the numerous Blazing-Starrs, which are very ſplen- 
dorous, onely their Light is whiter than the Sun's 
Light ; and as the Sun's Light is hot, ſo their Light is 
cool ; not ſo cool as our twinkling Starr-light , nor 
is their Sun-light ſo hot as ours, but more tempe- 
rate: And that part of the Blazing-world where the 
Empreſs refides , is always clear, and never ſubje& to 
any dtorms, Tempeſts, Fogs or Miſts, but has onely 
refreſhing-Dews that nouriſhthe Earth: The air of it 
is {weet and temperate, and,as [ ſaid before, as much 
light in the Sun's abſence, as in its preſence , which 
makes that time we call Night , more pleaſant there 
than the Day: And ſometimes the Empreſs goes 
abroad by W ater in Barges, ſometimes by Land in 
Chariots, and ſometimes on Horſe-back; her Royal 
| Cha- 
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Chariots are very Glorious , the Body is one intire 
green Diamond; the four ſmall Pillars that bear up 
the I op-cover , are four white Diamonds , cut inthe 
form thereof; the top or roof of the Chariot, isonein- 
tire blew Diamond, and at the four corners are great 
ſpriggs of Rubies; the Seat is madeof Cloth of Gold, 
ſtuffed with Ambergreece beaten ſmall : the Chariot 
is drawn by T welve Unicorns, whoſe Trappings are 
all Chains of Pearl; and as for her Barges, they are 
onely of Gold. Her Guard of State ( for ſhe needs 
none for ſecurity , there being no Rebels or Ene- 
mies ) conliſts of Giants , but they ({eldom wait on 
their Majeſties abroad, becauſe their extraordinary 
height and bigneſs does hinder their proſpeR. Her En- 
tertainment when ſhe is upon the Water, is the Mu- 
ſick of the Þ iſh- and Bird-men;and by Land are Horſe 
and Foot-matches; for the Empreſs takes much de- 
lightin making Race-matches with the Emperor, and 
the Nobility ; ſome Races are between the Fox- and 
Ape-men, which ſometimes the Satyrs ſtrive to out- 
Win fome are berween the Spider-men and Lice- 
men. Allo thereare ſeveral Flight-matches, between 
the ſeveral forts of Bird-men , and the ſeveral forts of 
Fly-men ; - and Swimming-matches, between the fe- 
veral forts of Fiſh-men. The Emperor, Emprels, 
and their Nobles, takealfo great delight to have Colla- 
tions; for in the Blazing-world;, there are moſt deli- 
cious Fruits of all forts, and ſome ſuch as in this 


& 3 World 
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World were-never ſeennor taſted ; for there are moſt 
tempting ſorts of Fruit: After their Collations are 
ended, they Dance; and if they be upon the Wa- 
ter , they dance upon the W ater, there lying ſo ma- 
ny Fiſh-men ſo cloſe and thick together, as they can 
| dance very evenly and eafily upon their backs, and 
need not fear drowning. Their Muſick , both Vocal 
and Inſtrumental, is according to their ſeveral places : 
Upon the Water, it is of Water-Inſtruments, as ſhells 
filled with Water, and ſo moved by Art , which is a 
very {weet and delightful harmony; and thoſe Dan- 
ces which they dance upon the Water , are, for the 
 moſtpart, ſuch as we in this World call Swimming- 
Dances, where they do notlift up their feet high: In 
| Lawns, or upon Plains, they have Wind-Inſtruments, 
but much better than thoſein our World : And when 
they dance in the Woods, they have Horn-Inſtru- 
ments, which although they are of a ſort of Wind-In- 
ſlraments, yet they are of another Faſhion than the 
former: In their Houſes they have ſuch Inſtruments 
as are ſomewhat like our Viols, Violins, Theorboes, 
Lutes , Citherins, Gittars, Harpfichords, and the like; 
but yet ſo far beyond them , that the difference cannot 
well be expreſt ; and as their places of Dancing, and 
their Muſick is different , fo is their manner or way of 
Dancing. In theſe and the like Recreations, the 
Emperor ,! : Empreſs, and the Nobility pals their 


time, 


THE 


TIHeEr 


EPILOGUE 


TO THE 


READER 


B* this Poetical Deſcription , you may percetve, that 
my ambition ts not onely to be Empreſs, but Autho- 
reſs of a whole World; and that the Worlds I have made, 
both the Blazing- and the other Philoſophical World men- 
tioned in the firſt Part of this Deſcription , are framed 
and compoſed of the moſt pure , that is, the Rationalparts of 
Matter , which are the parts of my Mind ; which Crea- 
tion was more eaſely and ſuddenly effefted , than the Con- 
queſts of the two famous Monarchs of the World, Alexan- 
der and Celar. Neither have 1 made ſuch diſturbances, 
and cauſed ſo many diſſolutions of particulars, otherwiſe na- 
med deaths, as they did ; for I have deſtroyed but ſome few 
menin a little Boat , which dyed through the extremity of 
cold, and that by the band of Juſtice, which was neceſſitated 
to puniſh their crime of ſtealing away a young and beaute- 
ous Lady. And in the formation of thoſe Worlds , I take 
more delight and glory , than ever Alexander or Celar did 
in conquering this terrefirial world; and though I bave made 


my Blazing-world a Peaceable World, allowing it but one 
Religi- 
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Religion , one Language, and one Government ; yet could 
I make another World , as full of Fa&ions, Diviſions and 
V Varrs, asthis is of Neere and] ranquility ; aud the Ratio- 
nal. fi gures of my Mind might expreſs as much courage to 
fight,as HeGtor and Achilles bad;and be as wiſe as Neſtof 
as Eloquent as Ulyſles, and as beautiful as Hellen. But 1 
efleeming Peace before V/ arr, V Vit before Policy, Hone- 
iy before Beauty ; inſtead of the figures of Alexander, Ce- 
lar, Hector, Achilles, Neſtor,Ulyſles,Hellen, ec. choſe 
rather the figure of Honeſt Margaret N ewcaile which 
now I would not change for all this T erreftrial W, ld; and 
if any ſhould like the World I have made, and be willing to 
be my Subjets , they may imagine themſelves ſuch , and 
they are ſuch, I mean in their Minds, F ancies or Imagina- 
tions; but if they cannot endure to be Subjefts , they may 
create Worlds of their own, and Govern themſelves as they 
pleaſe. But yet let them eve a care, not to prove unjust Q- 
ſurpers , and to rob me of mine: for, concerning the Philo- 
ſophical-world , I am Empreſs of it my ſelf; and as for 
the Blazing-worldzt having an Empreſs already ,whorules 
it with great Wiſdomand Condu#t , which Empreſs is my 
dear Platonick Friend; I ſhall never prove ſo unjuſt, trea- 
cherous and unworthy to her, as to difturb her Government, 
much leſs to depoſe her from her Imperial Throne , for the © 
ſake of any other, but rather cbuſe to create another World 

' for another Friend. | 


FINTIS. 


